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THE BUILDING: TREND 
By E. L. Gilbert 


APPROXIMATELY 66 per cent improvement 
was recorded in the per capita figure for total 
construction in February, 1936, compared with 
the average of the years 1933-1935 inclusive. 
Residential building amounted to nearly twice 
the volume reported for last year, while an 80 
per cent increase was registered in Commercial, 
Industrial, etc... . Total building construction, 
including all three classifications, reached $1.66 
per capita in February, compared with $1.92 in 
January, and in contrast with an average of 
about $.98 for the month of February during the 
last three years. These figures represent the en- 
tire United States, as do the charts given below. 


MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


(DOLLARS PER CAPITA, ENTIRE U. S.) 


CLASSIFICATION 1934 1935 1936 
New Residential . . $.15 $.18 $.34 
Commercial, Industrial, 

etc. ee een eo +30 -40 -72 
Others Workaaeee ee 5G .58 .60 

Gtalsaen ee BEOCME DI LO SILO0 


Building Material Prices, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
end of February* . 86.4 84.9 85.4 


* Index numbers based on : 1926 = 100. 
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BRICKS WITHOUT BRAINS 


A CHALLENGE TO SCIENCE, AND THE FACTORY-—MADE HOUSE 


You can buy a first-rate auto- 

mobile today for around twenty 
cents a pound—the price of ordinary 
lard. Twenty-five years ago you 
would have paid just about ten 
times the price for a car incompara- 
bly inferior in every way. 

On the other hand, during that 
same period of time the price of a 
small house has about doubled—and 
it is probably not as well built to- 
day as it was twenty-five years ago. 

This comparison doesn’t seem to 
make sense. In fact, it indicates a 
serious economic and industrial dis- 
location. But even a superficial 
analysis makes the situation clear 
enough. 

The formula for the motor car to- 
day is roughly 20 per cent material 
and labor, and 80 per cent brains; 
marvelously combined. That of the 
house is just the reverse—80 per 
cent labor and material, and 20 per 
cent brains—quite often less. And 
they are seldom properly mixed, at 
that. 

Now, do not mistake this as a 
general indictment against modern 
building design and construction. 
Much of it is a marvelous example of 
scientific planning, co-ordination, 
and mechanization. It would be 
hard to find finer examples of this 
than the many-storied steel-skele- 
ton structures that rise almost com- 
plete as fast as the derricks can 
climb skyward. But the point is 
that where this highly organized 
brain power is most vitally needed 
it is completely lacking. 

Architecture can be spelled in two 
ways—with a capital “A” or a little 
“a.” We usually talk about the 
capitalized kind—largely aristocratic 
or plutocratic. 

But when we speak of “Bricks 
Without Brains,” we refer, of course, 


Nore.—The illustrations in this article, 
taken from some forty houses produced dur- 
ing the research work alluded to in the text, 
under the auspices of The Sage Foundation 
and others, are shown not as a specific solu- 
tion of the construction problem but merely 
to demonstrate the degree of standardization 
and factory production employed and the 
comparatively normal architectural results 
obtained. 


by Grosvenor Atterbury 


to the architecture spelled with a 
little ‘“‘a”—the common noun— 
which has been for years the for- 
gotten branch of the family. This 
seems strange when you realize that 
it represents by far the largest single 
item in our national building budget, 
and most directly affects, at a safe 
guess, at least sixty or seventy mil- 
lions of our people whose yearly 
family incomes average around 
$2000 or under. For it represents 
their housing or—in the case of a 
large proportion—what has _ been 
more truthfully described as their 
“ware-housing.” We might call it 
“bread-line architecture.” And it 
represents today one of our most 
serious social and economic prob- 
lems—and a correspondingly great 
opportunity. 


The three dominant factors in the 
housing problem are the cost of 
land, the cost of money, and the cost 
of building. And in any place where 
the poor man should properly have 
his home the cost of building is fully 
two-thirds of the total investment. 
We are taking steps these days to 
distribute our working population on 
proper land and to lower the interest 
charges. But what have we done to 
reduce construction cost? In a 
broad sense the answer is “Noth- 
ing.” 

This is said advisedly, in spite of 
the fact that the writer had the un- 
usual opportunity of devoting some 
twenty-odd years to research work 
in this field under subsidies from 
various sources. The object was to 
demonstrate, not so much a spe- 
cific solution of the problem of eco- 
nomic construction, as a scientific 
method of approach to that prob- 
lem. The program aimed at laying 
the foundation for a new basic in- 
dustry devoted to the economic pro- 
duction of homes for the lowest in- 
come groups, on a factory basis, 
with a consequent reduction in cost 
to the point where the profit motive 
could function as it does in other in- 
dustries and produce housing under 
the normal operation of the laws of 
supply and demand, without arti- 
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ficial government stimulus or appeal 
to philanthropy. 

Looked at with respect to the 
great human and economic need for 
a scientific solution of the problem, 
this one-man, one-horse effort seems 
puny indeed. Yet we know of no 
other attempt of equal scope on a 
similar basis of absolutely indepen- 
dent and scientific research. 

Now, once we apply to this prob- 
lem such science, brains, and capital 
as our great organized industries 
employ, the housing of the working 
man will not only cease to be a 
burden on the community, but a 
legitimate source of profit and a 
much-needed stimulus to our per- 
manent economic recovery. 

We will not go into detail as to 
whose fault all this is. But if you 
think about it at all seriously you 
will, perhaps, ask what Science— 
with a capital “S’’—the science of 
really great minds, has been doing 1n 
this crisis. And with Science we 
must include the philanthropists 
whose hundreds of millions have 
made the work of science possible. 

What really interests us most 
vitally today? Is it the discovery 
that my umbrella, if projected 
through space at sufficient velocity, 
will actually become shorter, until, 
if Einstein’s Theory is what it is 
cracked up to be, it will disappear 
altogether? Scarcely. I can lose 
umbrellas fast enough as it is; and 
the ownership of an umbrella is an 
academic question anyway. 

Or are we practically concerned 
that Nova Centuris “went bust” in 
the outer darkness thirteen cen- 
turies ago? It doesn’t hold a candle 
to our little financial smash-up six 
years ago from which we are still 
reeling. 

And now we are spending millions 
to build 200-inch telescopes to scan 
the universe and determine whether 
it is getting measurably smaller or 
incalculably greater. ; 

All of which, in the present state of 
the realm, seems brilliantly useless, 
especially when you consider the 
millions who cannot afford decent 
shomes because none of our great 


minds has ever been focused on the 
basic everyday problem of human 
shelter. 

Science needs an intelligent board 
of directors. With a small amount 
of such brains as are now focused on 
the speed with which the neutron 
penetrates the nucleus of the atom, 
and only 2 or 3 per cent of the 
money now devoted to research into 
the living conditions at the dawn of 
history, the cost of the poor man’s 
housing today could be cut in half. 


And what are we doing? We are 
continuing to build in our good old 
Babylonian fashion, using brick, not 
without straw, but without brains. 
As a consequence of our failure to 
develop scientific methods of small- 
house production, the government, 
in its well-meant housing program, 
must needs tax us all—the poor man 
included—to produce so-called cheap 
housing. And in doing so it has no 
choice but to perpetuate our shock- 
ingly wasteful building methods and 
saddle the country with homes for 
the poor that, except for govern- 
ment subsidy, are beyond the reach 
of the people it is trying to house. 
Which is questionable even as an 
emergency measure. 

What, may I ask, is the use of 
stimulating wasteful production, of 
priming a pump that will not hold 
water? For in this matter we must 
not forget two facts. First, that 
labor constitutes its own market. 
Labor must produce what labor can 
afford to buy. And, second, that 
when building labor because of in- 
termittent employment asks from 
two to three times the wage of labor 
in other trades, there are only two 
economic alternatives. Either build- 
ing wages must be reduced or the 
annual productivity of building me- 
chanics must be greatly increased. 

But what has actually happened ? 
The man in the street knows—none 
better—what has happened to his 
rent bill in the past twenty-five 
years. The cost has more than 
doubled, following a corresponding 
increase in the wage and material 
cost of the building industry. 

On the other hand, statistics 
quoted from the Department of 
Labor show that in many of the 
other basic industries, in spite of 
similar increases in wages, the manu- 
facturing cost of the product has 
actually declined. In other words, 
the efficiency of labor has increased 
more than wages. 

So we arrive at the deadly parallel: 
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the productivity per man, taking the 
automobile industry as an example 
—and there are others even more 
striking—has increased 172 per cent, 
while the productivity per man in 
the housing industry has actually 
decreased, in some trades 50 per 
cent. 

In the explanation of this lies the 
key to the solution of the housing 
problem. It is, of course, stand- 
ardization, machine, mass, and fac- 
tory production. 

And this was confirmed by the re- 
sults of the rather limited researches 
already quoted, which demonstrated 
that we could, at the start, produce 
fireproof shells of small houses at a 
saving of around 20 per cent as com- 
pared with the ordinary brick-and- 
frame dwelling; and erect them in 
four or five days each. And we only 
arate the surface of the prob- 
em. 


Now we have space only to dis- 
cuss very briefly two objections fre- 
quently raised and vitally affecting 
the possibilities of the factory-made 
house. 

One is economic and the other 
esthetic. 

The ablest economists agree that 
housing production for the masses 
would be one of the most powerful 
aids to permanent economic recov- 
ery; would do as much or even more 
than the expansion of automobile 
production did fifteen years ago. 
But when one of the most prominent 
says: “House building is an old 
industry, and therefore, presumably, 
does not present the same possi- 
bilities of mechanical improvements 
in process such as naturally present 
themselves in a new cadet we 
take issue with him. 

The fact is that, as far as con- 
cerns the workingman’s home, we 
have never yet had any organized 
industry. 

Automobile manufacture, even 
prior to 1921, was better organized 
and more efficiently conducted than 
the building of the workingman’s lit- 


tle house is today. We were then— 
and still are, though with increasing 
exceptions — collecting our small 
houses in tens of thousands of little 
pieces, bags and bundles from all 
over the country, dumping them 
down on the site, hiring a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of workmen to fit them 
tediously together—each mechanic 
sworn to touch only one kind of 
stick, stone, or whatnot—and when 
the picture puzzle is finally put to- 
gether in more or less water-logged 
condition, carting away again wag- 
onloads of spoiled and unused ma- 
terial. It is an orgy of waste in 
time, labor, and material that would 
put any of our organized industries 
into bankruptcy. In this case the 
poor man, instead of the stock- 
holder, pays the bill. 

And when one sees this muss and 
litter and general disorder out of 
which such a house gradually as- 
sumes substance and shape—the 
hammering, sawing, measuring, los- 
ing, looking and finding, the waiting 
and scratching of heads—in “‘hud- 
dles” and out—all under the broil- 
ing sun, in rain and wind or snow— 
one is tempted to sing: “Come! 
Let’s all build like the birdies 
build !” 


Now, of course, this means stand- 
ardization—not necessarily of the 
whole structure, but of its com- 
ponent parts—and this raises the 
second question. Will this annihi- 
late all esthetic possibilities and pro- 
duce millions of machine-made rep- 
licas with the monotony of prison 
cells and the hominess of ice-boxes ? 

Well, it all depends. Standardiza- 
tion can be a curse or a blessing— 
depending on the make of shoes you 
buy. For, like it or not, you and I 
are pretty good examples of stand- 
ardization. 


Standardized factory-made houses — 
Group 48 at Forest Hills Gardens in 
process of erection. Children’s blocks 
raised to the nth power, assembled by 
crane. Sections were later reduced to 
permit use of ordinary derrick 
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In the good old days I used to 
have my shoes made to order—my 
clothes, shirts, and even my collars 
to measure ! 

On rare occasions I still dig out a 
suit which I had made to order in 
those halcyon days. But, normally, 
I am a complete walking catalog of 
factory products! And I should 
hesitate to embarrass my readers by 
asking those to stand up whose 
shoes, stockings, underclothes, shirts, 
collars, ties, hat, gloves, and at least 
everyday clothes, are not factory 
made also. 

Yet nobody ever mistakes me for 
Smith or Jones—partly because they 
get their clothes probably on Fifth 
Avenue, while I get mine on the 
East Side; but principally because 
clothes do not make the man—if he 
is anything of a man—and partly, 
also, thanks to the law of permuta- 
tions and combinations, which is the 
saving grace in standardization, as 
I will illustrate later. 

Similarly the house does not make 
the family. If it did, heaven save us 
all in this country ! 

But this is not to say that in using 
standardization to house poor people 
within their means we are not 
bound to give them something more 
than mere bodily shelter and com- 
fort—something better than ware- 
housing. Far from it. We shall not 
be doing anything to boast about 
when we succeed in housing a man’s 
body if we leave his soul to shiver 
outside. 

But I take issue when any ue 
says that standardization and 1 
consequent economies in cost ae 
not go further than window fas- 
teners, door locks, and such things, 
on the ground that any further ap- 
plication of this principle would 
make it impossible to satisfy the 
esthetic demands of the problem. 


The group shown in process of erection 

(opposite page) as it appears completed. 

Each house is composed of less than a 

hundred machine units instead of the 

thousands of hand units in ordinary 
construction 


Just how far standardization and, 
consequently, machine production 
can go without doing this depends on 
a number of factors. The limit 
varies with the size of the house, 
standards of living and taste, the 
extent to which quantity production 
can function, the cost factor, im- 
provements in processes of manufac- 
ture, and other technical questions 
—not to mention the leaven of good 
design. 

But it is merely a question of de- 
gree; not of principle. “Our Baby- 
lonian brick” —a phrase coined by 
the writer years ago—of which we 
are still building our walls by what 
H. G. Wells calls our “coral-reef 
methods” are, of course, completely 
standardized units; but in answering 
this housing problem their use is as 
silly a performance as it would be 
for the railroads to set their en- 
gineers to pushing baby carriages by 
hand and leave their great locomo- 
tives and cars in the yards. 

On the other hand, the increase of 
the unit so as to comprise a complete 
house—as Mr. Edison once proposed, 
including in one mold, as he told me, 
even the bathtubs and stair-rails— 
even had it proved practical and 
economical, would have given us 
standardization at its worst—a 
curse instead of a blessing. Some- 
where between these two extremes 
there is a happy mean, and I would 
point out that such a solution has 
been found and used in most of our 
arts without unduly restricting the 
imagination. 


For while standardization is an 
ugly word, it connotes some of the 
things that appear essential to 
man’s expression of beauty, no mat- 
ter what the medium. And it be- 
comes especially obvious in music 
and, our present concern, architec- 
ture. Without order and rhythm 
music becomes noise. On the other 
hand, the whole wealth of our mu- 


sital literature is expressed by the 
use of but twelve standardized notes 
—in varying sequence, arrangement, 


combination, and repetition. And 
when our piano departs from these 
notes we say it is out of tune and re- 
standardize it—because anything 
but these twelve familiar tones we 
think outlandish and quite incom- 
petent to express beauty. 

Again, we not only require certain 
conventions to satisfy our esthetic 
senses, but we find them essential for 
the expression, recording, and pres- 
ervation of our arts. What would be 
the value of our literature were it 
not for our standardized words and 
alphabet? What would happen to 
our libraries, not to mention income- 
tax forms and cross-word puzzles, if 
we had to use, instead, four or five 
thousand ideographs like the Chi- 
nese? Lincoln wrote the Gettysburg 
address with only twenty-six letters. 

So I doubt if the use of standard- 
ized structural units, in factory- 
made houses, should be blamed as 
much as the designer for any lack 
in esthetic quality the critic may 
find in them. 

As a matter of fact, when it comes 
to small-house architecture, the 
writer believes, as a result of long 
experience, that the limitation of 
present costs, together with the re- 
strictions of small-lot areas, reduce 
the possibility of variety in plan 
to such a degree that the best solu- 
tions in each size of house show as- 
tonishingly little difference. So the 
plan is practically standardized by 
economic requirements. 

Now, like any manifestation ot 
collectivism, standardization is a 
bad master, but, if properly con- 
trolled and directed, it may be a 
good servant. And if we make in- 
telligent use of it in reducing the cost 
of that structural portion of the 
house requisite to man’s physical 
comfort, we can thereby gain the 
freedom and means to pay heed to 
his esthetic needs. We can invite 
his shivering soul, not into a cell, but 
a home. But this prophecy is based 
on other than the purely economic 
advantages of standardization—cer- 
tain indirect benefits that, strange 
as it may sound, have to do with the 
imponderables— such as_ raising 
standards of architectural honesty, 
simplicity, self-restraint and taste in 
color, texture, and detail; the good 
manners of architecture so necessary 
in the small house, which, however 
much it must answer to the indi- 
vidual character of its inmates, 
should, in its exterior, show a decent 
respect for its neighbors. 

To accomplish this end it is not 
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necessary to put the designer’s 
imagination in a straitjacket—ex- 
cept in the case of those poor fellows 
who have gone hopelessly modern- 
istic and want to put us all into 
weird cages or containers—where 
they should be confined themselves, 
of course. But until we have laws 
protecting our vision as we have for 
our sense of smell, it would be a 
great boon to have the trouble con- 
trolled at the source. 


And this brings us to another very 
important, though insufficiently rec- 
ognized, aspect of the matter. For 
with the poor man’s house we are al- 
most always forced to deal collec- 
tively. They must constitute units 
in a group, and the effect of the 
whole is more important than the 
individuality of its elements. As in 
architectural design, to a large de- 
gree, the disposition of ornament is 
more important than its detail. 

If asked to illustrate in the fewest 
words possible the esthetic value of 
standardization in this respect, my 
answer would be the Greek temple 
and the Albertina Rasch Girls. 
What would become of the beauty of 
a classic colonnade if each column 
was of a different height and shape 
and color, or of an entablature where 
every detail ‘“‘expressed itself” with- 
out regard to its neighbor, or a de- 
cent respect for the design of the 
cornice as a whole. 

On the other hand, it is astonish- 
ing what uniformity and repetition 
can do when set to good rhythm and 
routine on fairly good legs. It is 
even more astonishing how homely 
the individual chorus girl can be in 
her architectural details and yet not 
spoil the show, provided she doesn’t 
dress and dance to her own taste re- 
gardless of the others. This is not 
to argue that all chorus girls—or lit- 
tle homes—should be ugly. But 


each house need not be an architec- 
tural gem in order that the group 
or street or community may have 


charm and beauty, provided we 
architects and planners arrange the 
units of our routine as skillfully as 
are those of a well-trained chorus. 


But, after all, the most convincing 
answer to those who say that stand- 
ardization and esthetics can never 
inhabit the same dwelling would be 
actual examples to the contrary. 
For this purpose they should be 
houses constructed of standardized 
units such as to make possible the 
maximum economy in manufacture 
and erection, yet permitting sub- 
stantially normal design of the whole 
without grave detriment to esthetic 
and architectural results. In other 
words, decent, self-respecting houses 
—not the cracker boxes that the lay 
mind is apt to assume must be the 
product of standardization. 

Now, while the writer is not will- 
ing to rest his entire case on the ex- 
amples illustrating this article—else 
he need not have written the fore- 
going pages—they appear to be the 
best available for the purpose. And 
whatever the reader’s opinion may 
be, certain things can be said on 
their behalf. 

First, that the casual visitor to 
Forest Hills Gardens passes them by 
without realizing that they are 
standardized factory-made houses, 
while their owners have lived in them 
for from fifteen to twenty-five years 
with apparent satisfaction. 

Second, that they are all con- 
structible out of some twenty stand- 
ard units. 

Third—by way of apology—that 
they were the first of their kind, 
born in fact after several years of 
incubation, way back in 1907—like 
amoeba in the primeval ooze in the 
faint dawn of what the writer fondly 
hopes may become a new day in 
housing production— and,  there- 
fore, must be viewed with a certain 
leniency. For while they were, ap- 
parently, well ahead of their times, 
they are now, in some respects, out 
of date. 

And, finally, that whatever prog- 
ress they may represent in them- 
selves, their chief value lies in the 


First run of stairs being set by crane 

man and three setters, Sewaren, N. F. 

Note tubular design of floor and wall 
sections with 60 per cent voids 


When door and window frames were 

slipped into place between blocks, the 

building was ready for next tier of 

Jloor sections. Note absence of waste and 
rubbish 
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demonstration of the possibilities ot 
that scientific approach to the con- 
structional problem for which the 
writer is pleading. 

For this we need the concentrated 
collaboration of the best brains in 
the country. The results we need 
will not come from the mere transfer 
by mediocre brains of our present 
building processes from the field to 
the factory, even though modified to 
permit of machine methods. We 
shall in that way, of course, make 
painful progress by trial and error. 
But what the crisis of today cries 
for is a far more radical and scien- 
tific attack: under the guidance of 
some powerful agency, free from all 
commercial influences, competent to 
evaluate and correlate the best 
work now being done, as well as in- 
spire and direct concentrated and 
continuous research from the purely 
scientific point of view. 

For, by way of prophecy, the 
great forward step toward ultimate 
economy in the production of homes 
for the poor will come with the com- 
plete abandonment of the dozen or 
so materials we now assemble in the 
field to meet the various structural 
requirements—a tedious mechanical 
synthesis—and the substitution of a 
chemical synthesis in the factory— 
with one material combining all the 
properties required. 

Factory production of small homes 
for less than a thousand dollars is far 
less improbable today than was a 
five-hundred-dollar car before the 
organization of the motor industry. 

And, what may seem a surprising 
result of this mechanistic process, 
the leaven of beauty—far more vital 
to the poor man than to the rich— 
will not only survive but can work as 
it never has before in the homes of 
the masses. If the writer has not 
pointed out the right way, others 
surely will. For such a solution is 


clearly possible. Otherwise we must 
believe that waste is essential to 
beauty. 
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To demonstrate that art can render life better and more beautiful for all 
people, there will be held in Paris, from April to October, 1937, an In- 
ternational Exposition. The French government expects tt to serve as 
an expression of international co-operation in the fields of intellect, art, 
and industry. Exhibits must be really original ; copies and imitations of 
former styles will be excluded. 

A site 156 acres in area has been chosen, together with supplementary 
areas nearby, and it is in the center of Paris, on both banks of the Seine 
from the Pont Alexandre III to the Pont de Grenelle—a distance of 
nearly two miles. 

One-third of the total budget of 472,000,000 francs will be expended 
in permanent improvements: the redemption of certain blighted areas ; 
the construction of two miles of planted terraces over the state railway on 
the left bank ; widening the Pont a’Iena; creating an underpass at that 
bridge; buildingstwo museums of modern art; reconstruction of the 
Trocadero to give additional space for the Museum of Historical Archt- 
tectural Sculpture and the Museum of Ethnography, and to house the 
Naval Museum (now in the Louvre), and to create a new Museum of 
Photography ; creation of a vast terrace in front of the Trocadero, with 

a new Concert Hall under it, to seat 3500 


M. JACQUES GREBER, cHIEF ARCHITECT 


The Paris International Exposition of 1937 
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Preliminary perspective cf the Palais du Trocadero, as 


seen from the Place du Trocadero. 

The silhouette and mass relation of all the buildings 
have been determined on a scale model of the entire site 
(including existing buildings and trees), before award- 
ing to individual architects or groups of architects the 
final design of the parts. As a result of competitions 
open to all French architects, 230 were chosen and 

formed into 78 groups 


THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 1937 
M. JACQUES GREBER, CHIEF ARCHITECT 
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Preliminary perspective of the Palais du Trocadero as 
seen from the Champ de Mars. 

The buildings are being designed in a modern spirit 
but with no endeavor to be revolutionary or bizarre. 
They will be constructed of materials of the present— 
prefabricated units, stainless metals, glass, steel, and 
the like. The exposition, consequently, will be unique 


in character—the last word in modern design and ma- 
terials, in harmony with a setting provided by an his- 
torical past 
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Preliminary perspective of the Palais du Trocadero as seen from the 
gardens leading down to the Seine. 

The beautiful trees and shrubs of the quays, the Trocadero gardens, 
the Champ de Mars, the grounds of the former Garde Meuble, of the 
Grand Palais, and of the Esplanade des Invalides, will all be preserved. 
The art of the garden will be in evidence throughout the length and breadth 
of the site. This will give to the exposition the advantage of cool, shaded 
streets and will limit the size of the buildings. Structures of moderate size 
will line the streets and be placed in the gardens, and will have somewhat 
the appearance of beautiful shops, the attractive show-window displays 

inviting the visitor to enter and see the entire exhibit 


THE: PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 1937 
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Preliminary perspective of the Pavillon de la Presse. 

The year 1937 will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the Eiffel Tower— 
creation of French engineering genius. At its base, under the huge lateral 
arches, will be built two low buildings of metal and glass, with terraced 

roofs 
| 


THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 1937. M. JACQUES GREBER, CHIEF ARCHITECT 


Preliminary perspective of the Pavillon du Cinema et de la Presse. 
It is here that the exposition will present the diffusion of artistic and 
technical knowledge—radio and broadcasting, television, photography, 
the press 
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A FEW years ago a well-known 

writer on architectural subjects, 
referring to architectural competi- 
tions, compared a successful young 
architect with a successful film star, 
in that both professions offered op- 
portunities for a sudden rise to fame 
and fortune to the young and un- 
known member. 

It is because I believe there is a 
good deal of truth in that compari- 
son, and that it is the open competi- 
tion system which makes it possible, 
that I accepted the invitation of 
the editor to write an article on this 
subject. 

I hope, however, that readers will 
bear in mind that I am writing only 
of the system and the conditions 
which obtain in my own country, 
and | know not how far they are ap- 
plicable, or desirable, in the United 
States of America. 

In Great Britain, the system of 
architectural competitions is now 
generally recognized by govern- 
ment and public bodies as the ac- 
cepted method of obtaining designs 
for all public buildings of major 
importance, and in the majority of 
instances the competition is open to 
all architects, irrespective of age or 
other qualification. 

To my mind, this satisfactory posi- 
tion can be attributed to two prin- 
cipal causes—first, that the pro- 
moters are satisfied that the system 
produces for them the kind of build- 
ing they require, and, secondly, that 
the profession are satisfied with the 
fairness of the conditions under 
which they compete, and of the 
ability and integrity of the profes- 
sional advisers and juries. 

Now although today one rarely 
hears a voice raised against the 
competition system, there have been 
in the past many criticisms, and it 
might be interesting to your read- 
ers to consider these objections and 
the arguments which can be put for- 
ward in answer to them. 

1. There is the usual one about 
the waste and cost to the profession. 
A typical example of this was pub- 
lished in one of the technical jour- 
nals, where the contributor proved 
that for a job to cost £70,000 the 
total cost to the profession was ap- 
proximately the same amount. Sim- 

ly put, that for every competition 
he ld, many times the amount of the 
fees are spent by the profession as a 
whole. 

2. That the architect is not in 
close touch with his client in the 
early stages of the job. 


PNeINe@ Lic Bh Gale WeReAele 
CONEEEH Pl elo mNes 


By Percy Thomas,0.B.E., F.RLB.A. 


President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 


3. That promoters in general, and 
the public bodies in particular, are 
unwilling to leave the final decision 
regarding the design of their pub- 
lic buildings in the hands of an as- 
sessor. It should be explained that 
in this country, in by far the major- 
ity of cases, a single assessor is ap- 
pointed who performs the functions 
of professional adviser and jury. 

4. That competitions are costly to 
promoters and involve delay in pro- 
ceeding with the work. 

5. That there is a danger in open 
competitions of an unknown and 
inexperienced architect being suc- 
cessful. 

6. That for a number of build- 
ings, particularly buildings of a spe- 
cial character, experts or specialists 
in that particular class of building 
should be engaged. 


1. With regard to the cost to the 
profession, the architect can, after 
all, please himself whether he enters 
for a competition or not, and, apart 
from the fact that the estimated 
cost of preparing an architectural 
design is often exaggerated, it 
should be borne in mind that in the 
average architect’s office ordinary 
work is not sacrificed for competi- 
tion work, and that time is made for 
it; even the payment of overtime is 
in many cases entered into on a 
sporting basis by the whole staff. 

Against the actual expense in 
wages and material must be counted 
the gain in experience and technical 
knowledge which is to be obtained 
from every competition. Every one 
who seriously enters for a competi- 
tion knows that the preliminary re- 
search work and the production of 
the design add to professional knowl- 
edge and experience, whatever the 
result. 

2. There is something in the ob- 
jection that the architect is not in 
touch with his client in the early 
stages of the job, but if, when the 
competition is decided, the success- 
ful architect feels that any decision 
previously arrived at between the 
assessor and the promoters could be 
improved upon, there is no reason 
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whatever why this should not be 
done. In practice I do not think the 
necessity would occur very often. 

3. The third—the objection to 
delegating the sole authority to the 
assessor—I shall deal with more 
fully when I come to speak about the 
assessor. I am firmly convinced, 
however, that in the interests of 
the promoters as well as competitors 
the arguments are overwhelmingly 
in favor of our present system. 

Our rules and regulations regard- 
ing the duties of an assessor could 
not be imposed upon persons out- 
side our Institute, and, speaking 
generally, the average layman is 
quite incapable of judging the best 
solution of a planning problem, and 
his taste in the matter of elevational 
treatment is more likely to be influ- 
enced by the manner of presentation 
than would be that of a trained 
architect. 

The objection that, because of the 
assessor’s final decision, the pro- 
moters may have a design imposed 
upon them which they do not like 
and do not want to build, is an- 
swered by the fact that once the 
award is made they are at liberty to 
instruct their architect to make 
whatever alterations they require. 

This has been stated to mean that 
competitions are merely to be con- 
sidered as a means of selecting an 
architect, but this is obviously 
against the whole principle of our 
competition regulations, which are 
stated to be, “To obtain the best 
design for the purpose in view,” and 
an examination of results will show 
that in practice it is the best solu- 
tion of the problem which is placed 
first, and almost invariably carried 
out in the building. 

4. A competition should make 
little difference in the matter of 
time. If an architect is engaged 
without competition he would, or 
should, spend the same time in di- 
gesting thoroughly the requirements 
of his clients, and in producing his 
preliminary ‘scheme. In fact he 
would probably not work at such 
high pressure as the average com- 
petition requires. 


I think it could be claimed that 
the directness and simplicity of 
buildings erected as the result of 
competitions are due to the thought 
and care spent in the preliminary 
stages. 

As to cost, a competition means 
approximately in a building costing, 
say, £100,000, an additional 1 per 
cent to the promoters. These fig- 
ures would be slightly increased for 
smaller sums and decreased for 
larger undertakings. For this addi- 
tional 1 per cent, the promoters are 
able to obtain suggestions for the 
solving of their problem from some 
of the best architects in the country. 

5. The fear of promoters in hav- 
ing an inexperienced young architect 
thrust upon them is, in practice, un- 
founded. Experience has shown that 
it is almost unknown for a man to 
win an important competition and 
be incapable of carrying out the 
work. Young he may be, but the 
very fact that to win in an open 
field calls for such qualities of plan- 
ning, knowledge of the subject, and 
powers of grasping the essentials, 
insures that the winner, whoever he 
is, will be quite capable of carrying 
out his design. It may also be said 
that many of the leading members 
of our profession commenced a suc- 
cessful career by winning an open 
competition while young and un- 
known men. 

6. The architectural specialist, 
unlike the specialist in other profes- 
sions, obtains his position largely as 
the result of opportunity or acci- 
dent, rather than deliberate inten- 


tion. The main principles of plan- 
ning and design are common to all 
classes of building, and while greater 
experience may bring perfection in 
detailed planning and equipment, 
it is more than counterbalanced by 
the freshness of mind and variety of 
solutions which are obtained by 
means of a competition. 

The function of any building, 
whether a town hall, school, or hos- 
pital, is to fulfill its purpose in the 
most efficient and economical way, 
and, whatever the building, this fun- 
damental principle remains the same 
and is largely a matter of skillful 
planning and sound common sense. 

It should be remembered that suc- 
cess In competitions is not all luck. 
The architect who seriously enters 
for competitions knows that it is a 
waste of time unless he prepares 
himself by a thorough study of his 
subject, often involving many hours 
of research and visits to the latest 
buildings of a similar character. 

So much for the objections to the 
competition system. Its advantages 
to the public are immense. It en- 
ables the building owner at a small 
extra cost to obtain solutions to his 
problem from some of the best men 
in the profession, and to retain the 
services of the successful one at the 
same fee that he would pay to any 
other member of the profession. It 
obtains for him the result of con- 
centrated study of his particular 
problem; the experience gained in 
the latest building for his particular 
requirements both at home and 
abroad. It also means, in the case of 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS: 
APPROXIMATE AGES OF THE WINNING ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECT AGE 
Donn Barber a5 
Paul Cret 31 
R. A. Cram 40 | 
B. G. Goodhue 34 J 
John M. Carrére 40 | 
Thomas Hastings 38 | 
James Hoban 30 
Raymond Hood 41 
Guy Lowell 43 
H. Van B. Magonigle 39 
Robert Mills 33 
H. H. Richardson 34 
James Gamble Rogers 44 
Egerton Swartwout 42 
William Thornton 38 


BUILDING 
Connecticut Library and Supreme Court 
Pan-American Building 


West Point 


New York Public Library 


The White House 

Chicago Tribune Tower 

New York County Court House 
McKinley National Memorial 
Washington Monument, Baltimore 
Trinity Church, Boston 

New Haven Post Office 

Missouri State Capitol 

United States Capitol 
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public work, that the architect is 
appointed on merit alone and not by 
wirepulling or political influence, 
and for the profession, apart from 
the opportunity it gives to the young 
and brilliant man, it has done more 
than anything else to advance the 
art of planning. 

A study of competitive plans will 
show that nearly all accepted ar- 
rangements for buildings such as 
baths, hospitals, courts, etc., are 
largely the result of the competition 
system, just as any new and original 
treatment of a problem generally 
comes from the same source. 

It is the concentrated effort to 
produce something better than what 
has been done before, in order to 
win, that makes the standard of 
architectural achievement in com- 
petitions so high. 


COMPETITION CONDITIONS AND 
REGULATIONS 


The regulations of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects govern- 
ing the promotion and conduct of 
architectural competitions are the 
result of years of experience and 
many bitter controversies, and while 
I do not claim that they are per- 
fect, I do feel that if they are taken 
in the real spirit of fairness and com- 
mon sense by the three parties—the 
promoter, the assessor, and the com- 
petitors—they will be found little 
wanting. 

In the matter of secrecy, fees, and 
the amount of work required from 
competitors, little or no fault can 
be found with them, and almost the 
only source of trouble today is found 
in the instructions or suggestions 
which are inserted in the model form 
by the assessor or promoters in or- 
der to express their particular re- 
quirements. 

It would appear obvious that 
either any design which violates a 
definite instruction should be dis- 
qualified, or all instructions should 
be suggestive only, and give com- 
petitors complete freedom in the 
matter. This latter course is not 
always practicable, as there are oc- 
casions when certain definite re- 
quirements of the promoters must be 
communicated to competitors. In 
spite of this, however, it is surpris- 
ing how many people hold that an 
assessor is justified in ignoring an 
express stipulation on the grounds 
that his job is primarily to select the 
best design. 
maintain he is in honor bound to 


restrict his award to the best design - 


I do not agree, and — 


of wall 


which complies with the conditions 
he himself has laid down. 

_ This matter, of course, is entirely 
the responsibility of the assessor, 
and no set of model conditions or 
rules and regulations can cover the 
occasional indiscretions of an as- 
sessor. 


Now a word about the different 
types of competitions. They are, 
broadly, the open (single), the open 
in two stages (or dual competition), 
and the limited, with minor varia- 
tions of all three. 

Limited competitions are usually 
restricted to architects who receive 
direct invitation from the promoters, 
or who are selected by means of the 
submission of names and record of 
previous work. There have been a 
number of limited competitions in 
recent years, and there are many 
people, architects and laymen, who 
strongly advocate the principle. I 
believe the reason in many cases is 
that it gives them a sort of “‘safety- 
first” feeling. They feel satisfied 
that at least they know the worst 
that can happen. 

Another argument used in favor 
of the limited competition is that for 
special buildings the competition 
should be limited to architects who 
specialize in that particular class of 
work. I have already stated what I 
consider are the objections to this 
argument, and they apply equally 
in this case. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that the planning and equipment of 
special buildings are constantly 
changing with the progress of science 
and invention. 

Personally, I feel that if the com- 
petition system itself is right, then 
the open competition is the simplest 
and fairest to the profession, and as 
it is undoubtedly the one which has 

roduced our best men, it must also 
a the best from the promoters’ 
point of view. 

The open two-stage competition 
can only be justified in very excep- 
tional circumstances. It has, I 
know, many supporters who would 
have practically all major competi- 
tions held in this way, but it is sig- 
nificant that few experienced com- 
petitors believe in it. They know 
that as far as the labor involved is 
concerned, the same amount of re- 
search work and thought must be 
put into the problem in the first 
stage. The ccs of drawings, 
and even the working out of parts of 
i the design are minor matters which 


APPROXIMATE AGES AT WHICH CERTAIN ARCHITECTS WERE COM- 
MISSIONED TO DESIGN IMPORTANT PROJECTS—NOT COMPETITIVE 


ARCHITECT AGE 
Henry Bacon 46 
Charles Bullfinch 2 
Charles Bullfinch 29 
Thomas Jefferson 42 
Benjamin Latrobe 36 
Benjamin Latrobe 39 
Charles F. McKim 40 
Stanford White 28 


BUILDING 
Lincoln Memorial 
State House, Boston 
State House, Hartford 
State Capitol of Virginia 
Bank of Pennsylvania 
United States Capitol 
Boston Public Library 
Farragut Memorial, New York 


take comparatively little time, and 
which in my opinion do not justify 
the delay and additional expense in- 
volved by a further stage. It can be 
safely stated that practically every 
competition of this character is won 
in the initial stage, and that the 
other competitors in the second 
stage are merely elaborating de- 
signs which have already lost, for it 
would take a bold man to depart 
fundamentally from a scheme which 
has already secured him a place in 


‘the second stage. 


To overcome this difficulty one of 
the technical journals recently made 
the suggestion that before the second 
stage, the original sketches should be 
exhibited for all competitors to see, 
but that the sketches should be re- 
tained by the promoters for com- 
parison with the final drawings, and 
would be binding upon competitors 
just as original esquisses are bind- 
ing in student competitions, the idea 
being that any competitor selected 
for the second stage could retire if 
an inspection of the designs con- 
vinced him that it was useless for 
him to proceed further. But archi- 
tects are all optimists and as the 
suggestion was also made that the 
competitors in the second stage 
should be paid a fee, I am afraid 
most of them would be tempted to 
take an optimistic view of their 
chances. 


THe ASSESSOR 


Under this heading I propose also 
to deal with the question of juries. 

The question of the assessor is 
probably the most controversial and 
difficult in the competition system. 
Many hold the view that the jury 
system ought to be generally 
adopted, their argument being that 
errors of judgment would be fewer, 
that there would be less chance of 
the result resting upon the idiosyn- 
crasy of the assessor, and that there 
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would be no playing up to the as- 
sessor’s known opinion or prejudice, 
but the principal argument ad- 
vanced in recent years is that with 
the jury system, the promoters 
could, if they desired (and they 
would desire), have representation 
on the jury. 

I do not like the argument that 
you should include a representative 
of the promoters on the jury to 
make them feel that they are having 
some share in making the award. 
It does not seem quite honest, and if 
itis only their views that are wanted, 
surely these are obtainable before 
the designs are received, and the 
question as to how these views have 
been met in the designs submitted 
can only be decided by men whose 
training and experience’ render 
them competent to judge. 

To the jury system itself, i.¢., a 
jury of architects, there can be no 
objection, although it is extraordin- 
ary how many architects, experi- 
enced in competitions, will prefer to 
leave the decision to one good man. 

I consider that for most competi- 
tions, the single assessor, providing 
always he is competent, is the most 
satisfactory method. 

The principle which I understand 
is common in America, of appoint- 
ing a professional adviser who writes 
a program and conducts a competi- 
tion but does not serve as a member 
of the jury which makes the selec- 
tion, has not, to my knowledge, been 
tried in this country. It has always 
been felt that the man, or men, who 
advise the promoters and get to un- 
derstand their requirements in the 
early stages, are the men best quali- 
fied to adjudicate upon the designs. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE 
ASSESSOR 
The appointment of the assessor 
is‘entirely in the hands of the presi- 
dent, for the time being, of the 


f 
iii 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 
It can be realized that this does 
not always work out satisfactorily, 
and many suggestions have been put 
forward for an alternative method. 
The two most frequently advocated 
are (1) that the competitors them- 
selves should select the assessor or 
jury, and (2) that the selection 
should be left to a body such as the 
Competitions Committee. 

In support of the first, it is claimed 
that if competitors are to give of 
their best, they must have confi- 
dence in the men who are going to 
assess their work, and that this 
would best be achieved by the com- 
petitors themselves making the se- 
lection from a panel nominated by 
the president or the Competitions 
Committee. 

One objection to this proposal is 
that the competitors as a body do 
not exist until they have studied the 
conditions and decided to compete, 
so the whole of the preliminary work 
of consultation with the promoters 
and the drafting of conditions and 
requirements would have to be done 
before the assessor was appointed 
and might convey ideas totally at 
variance with his own. 

With regard to the appointment 
by the Competitions Committee, the 
objection to this is that the Com- 
mittee is bound to include many of 
the men most suited to act as as- 
sessors. Are they to appoint them- 
selves in turn, or are we to lose their 
services in this direction altogether ? 

I confess that at the moment I see 
no better way than the present, and 
although mistakes may occur, we 
have no guarantee that they would 
not also occur under a different sys- 
tem of selection. 

In the selection of an assessor, it 
might interest your readers to know 
that, upon his election, the presi- 
dent nominates four advisers—men 
chosen to represent as far as possible 
all sections of the profession, and 
with a knowledge of the competition 
system. Upon being asked to ap- 
point an assessor, the president in- 
vites each adviser to suggest two 
or three suitable names so that in 
addition to any whom he may think 
of himself, he is always provided 
with a list of suitable persons from 
which to make his selection, the 
final choice, of course, resting en- 
tirely with him. 

Whatever the system by which the 
assessor or the jury is selected, the 
whole success or failure of the com- 
petition lies in his hands, and I think 


a few plain words about his judicial 
position might be useful. 

It has long been the recognized 
rule of the Institute that once an 
architect has been appointed to ad- 
vise promoters upon the possibil- 
ities and organization of a compe- 
tition and to act as assessor in the 
event of a competition being held, 
it is out of the question for him to 
act as architect for that particular 
building which was to be the subject 
of the competition. 

The assessor having been placed 
in the position of responsibility to- 
wards his fellow architects, either 
upon the nomination of the presi- 
dent or at the direct invitation of 
the promoters, must fulfill his obli- 
gations towards them and not allow 
himself to be placed in a position in 
which his integrity might be ques- 
tioned. If for any reason whatever 
the promoters decide not to go on 
with the competition and ask the 
assessor to act as architect, no mat- 
ter at what stage of the proceedings 
this decision may be reached, it is 
the manifest duty of the assessor to de- 
cline to act as architect for the work. 

It is true that the operation of this 
rule may appear to work harshly in 
certain cases, but we have to remem- 
ber that the whole question of the 
good name of the competition sys- 
tem is involved, and it is the boun- 
den duty of the Institute to protect 
that good name even at the possible 
risk of apparent hardship in par- 
ticular cases. 

There is another consideration 
that should not be forgotten. An 


assessor is a judge. He is, in the eyes | 


both of the promoters and of the 
whole architectural profession, in a 
position of special trust. To his 
judgment, without even such a right 
of appeal as affects a judge of the 
High Court, is entrusted the duty of 
making an impartial decision which 
affects the material interests of 
scores, possibly of hundreds, of his 
professional colleagues. His deci- 
sion affects the expenditure of many 
thousands, perhaps even of hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of the 
promoters’ money. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance that nothing should be left 
undone which will establish in the 
minds of the promoters, the com- 
petitors, and the general public 
what may almost be called the 
sanctity of the assessor’s status. 
Errors of judgment he may make; 
that cannot be helped. But there 
must never be the faintest shadow 
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of a doubt cast upon his honor and 
his integrity. 

It is for this reason mainly that 
the principle has been established 
that in no circumstances whatever 
should it be possible for any one to 
say or even hint that the decision 
or the advice of an assessor can pos- 
sibly have been affected by the 
thought of his own material in- 
terests. 

He is appointed to discharge a 
judicial function. He can have and 
should have no other connection of 
any kind with the matter. 

The position in the case of an 
architectural assessor is a difficult 
and delicate one, from the very fact 
that he is himself in active practice. 
He cannot, like a judge, go to the 
bench and stay there. He fulfills 
his judicial function and then goes 
back to his practice. The very deli- 
cacy of the position makes it im- 
perative that the principle stated 
above should be hedged and safe- 
guarded in the most meticulous 
way, and that the principle should 
never on any excuse, however plaus- 
ible, be departed from. 

It is imperative, therefore, that an 
assessor should not be in a position 
to accept any kind of consultative 
or advisory commission in connec- 
tion with the competition. If cir- 
cumstances render a _ consultant 
necessary after the award, there is no 
real need for the assessor to be ap- 
pointed in that capacity. It would 
be absurd to suggest that there are 
not other men in the country just as 
capable as he is of filling that posi- 
tion. 

In spite, however, of all the dif- 
ficulties and differences of opinion 
upon various details, I think it can 
be fairly stated that the architec- 
tural competition is now generally 
recognized as the accepted method 
of finding the best design for our 
public buildings, and the acceptance 
of this system, both by the public 
and the profession, is dependent 
upon the fairness of our conditions 
and the ability and integrity of our 
assessors. 

Finally, I am of opinion that the 
competition system has a _ good 
stimulating effect upon architec- 
tural design. It holds out hope and 
encouragement to the young and 
hard-working assistant, and I find 
that public authorities are justly 
proud of the fact that the designs — 
for their public buildings were ob- — 
tained in competition open to the 
whole country. 
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Some. of the decorators feel that there is a trend of decoration in Amer- Hii 

ica toward the modernized Empire, English Regency, Directoire and ia 

Georgian. This series of rooms represents an effort in that direction. 

A hall at the top of the main stairs is predominantly white ; ceiling and 

walls are white, the niches serving to break up too great an expanse of 
white surface. An old console table stands under the painting framed 
in a mirror frame, and on the table are Waterford crystal candelabra 


iN 


If there is anything in this series of rooms that falls short of satisfying 
the architect or decorator, he is asked to withhold his judgment until he 
has read the final caption on page 208 
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Photographs by Robert M. Glasgow 
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The entrance hall is dominated by a 
large wallpaper panel copying an old 
Dufour hand-blocked paper, “The 
Cid.” Statuettes are on mirrored pedes- 
tals. Black-and-white marble squares 
cover the floor, and the furniture is cov- 
ered in brilliant rust fabric. Entrance 
doors just outside the picture to the 
right are tall and of dark mahogany 


English Regency has been taken as the 
basis of the dining-room scheme, with 
blue walls and a polished inlaid floor. 
Curtains and draperies are blue and 
white; the furniture, mahogany, with 
white chairs upholstered in white 
leather. A scenic screen provides the 
only figured accent in the room 
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antique furniture 


In the library, traditional types of fur- 
niture have been used against a severely 
modern background—except for the 
Greek fret overdoor. The upholstery is 
a beige satin. Modern tables carry mar- 
bleized lamps. The two Chippendale 
armchairs are in green lacquer; rugs 
are modern and tufted 
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Mr. Zenke has drawn on several peri- 
ods for the bedroom. The tester bed and 
commode are of fruit wood, while some 
of the smaller pieces are painted. The 
use of a mirror screen and trim around 
the windows is entirely modern, but 
seems to blend well with the copies of 


In the living-room, Mr. 
Zenke has used a mod- 
ernized Empire sugges- 
tion, with warm gray 
walls and rug, white 
curtains, and draperies 
of green and white. 
The furniture is most- 
ly fruit wood. The 
large semicircular bay 
window opens upon a 
flagged terrace, which 
is surrounded by a for- 
mal French garden 


And now for the denouement : the interiors photographed in these four pages were 
built by Mr. Zenke at a scale of 1¥%4"' to the foot. So much effort has been put into 
the matter of properly scaled and textured details that it would be a keen observer 
indeed who would detect the fact that these photographs do not represent full-sized 
rooms. The photography, also, presented a real problem, for, as Mr. Glasgow 
points out, the point of view not only has to maintain the proper scale, but the 
proper light as well. Much of the photography was done with the use of mirrors— 
in some cases, a spotlight of 2000 watts was reflected from two different mirrors, 
and finally into the room. The interiors are now on an exhibition tour through some 
of the larger cities 


Together with various 
traditional reminis- 
cences in the bedroom, 
another photograph of 
which is shown on page 
207, there is a strong 
modern note in the 
wood screen around the 
recessed mirrors of the 
dressing-table. The 
carpet also has an un- 
usually pronounced 
tufted texture 
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FEW generations ago the med- 

ical profession might have said 
to the public, “If you want an arm 
sawed off or an appendix removed, 
we are at your service, but don’t 
bother us with your smaller ills.” 
Had that attitude been taken by the 
doctors, we should now be going to 
the druggist for anything less than a 
major operation. 

Curious, is it not, that architects 
now view with alarm and outraged 
surprise the fact that the small 
house is being designed and built by 
men who took the job that the archi- 
tect had spurned ? 

Look at it from another view- 
point. America has trained certain 
of her citizens to look after the 
health of the people; other citizens 
to know the law and advise upon it; 
other citizens to design and supervise 
her complex building. The doctor 
and the lawyer are doing their ap- 
pointed jobs; the architect—well, 
some 80 per cent of American citi- 
zens are building their homes with- 
out his technical aid. Forget the 
esthetics involved: these citizens 
are taking, of necessity, what the 
jerry-builder and the profiteer and 
the land promoter and the honest, 
but technically untrained, builder 
are giving them, for a profit. If you 
picture America as a society di- 
vided into groups trained for the 
purpose of getting food, shelter, and 
facilitating the pursuit of happiness 
for all of us, the architect certainly 
isn’t doing the job society has as- 
signed to him. He is spending his 
time on the Lincolns and Cadillacs 
and Rolls-Royces, among buildings, 
and leaving the Fords and Chevro- 
lets to be supplied, if at all, by the 
garage mechanic. And the large 
part of the public that is unable to 
pay for Lincolns and Cadillacs and 
Rolls-Royces is taking what it can 
get from the mechanic, who seeks a 
profit but who has neither the skill 
nor the professional lack of bias to 
earn it. 

Professional medicine and _ the 
legal fraternity have long since 
found ways to serve the large part of 
the public that is unable to afford un- 
limited medical attention or legal 
advice. The professional technician 
in building must do the same. The 
_ responsibility rests with the profes- 

sion, not with the public. 
_ And as of the present date, the 
spring of 1936, there are signs that 

e profession of architecture has at 
last awakened to this responsibility. 
_ The years behind us are strewn 
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with the wreckage of abortive at- 
tempts to meet the public need for 
better small homes. Prominent 
among these attempts were—and 
still are—the selling of plans. The 
profession knows, even if the public 
does not, that selling a plan is just 
about as effective as selling a sick man 
a bulk order on the drug store and 
telling him to go fill it and get well. 

The doctors found a better way of 
rendering service than that—and I 
keep harking back to these parallels 
between ourselves and other profes- 
sions for the reason that there are 
significant lessons that we can learn 
from them, rather than striking out 
blindly upon theoretical paths of our 
own devising. 

The doctors devised the clinic. 
It made possible two things: the 
poor man can come to it and get the 
best diagnosis and prescription that 
medical and surgical skill affords; 
the doctors and surgeons can give 
quickly and efficiently of their 
knowledge and skill without having 
to spend three quarters of their 
working hours driving from the 
home of one patient to another, 
ringing doorbells, removing and don- 
ning coats and hats, unpacking and 
packing kit bags, stopping for traf- 
fic lights, answering irrelevant tele- 
phone calls, and all the other time- 
consuming details of the general 
practitioner’s daily routine. 

Taking a leaf from the doctor’s 
book, the architect should be able 
to render technical service in build- 
ing more easily and at decidedly less 
cost if he does not have to spend 
evenings and week-ends with a gar- 
rulous client, does not have to listen 
each night to telephone inquiries as 
to why the plumbers left the job at 
noon today, does not have to redraw 
plans because the housewife has just 
decided that she must add a shoe 
closet, or the prospective owner be- 
lieves that, after all, he will require 
garage space for another car. 

Just how the architect can render 
an adequate service more quickly 
and at less cost is at last being 
worked out. The details will vary, 
geographically, and in accordance 
with the volume of the practice. The 
important point is that the profes- 
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sion is attacking the problem instead 
of ignoring it. 

At the Milwaukee Convention of 
last spring the fuse was lighted by a 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on 
Small Houses be instructed to study 
the development of a possible meth- 
od of offering architectural service in 
the field of the small house in a 
manner appropriate to the opportu- 
nity and to the demand, and be fur- 
ther instructed to report the same to 
the Board of Directors at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

At the December meeting of the 
board the directors endorsed the 
proposal of the Committee on Hous- 
ing to establish, through the assist- 
ance of the chapters, local groups 
of architects prepared to furnish 
plans, specifications, and individual 
supervision in the small-house field. 
And the march of progress was on. 
Buffalo, Washington, Baltimore, 
Boston, Salt Lake City, and New 
York soon organized groups of 
architects who saw the light. 

Nevertheless this movement, like 
others before it, might have died 
aborning, had it not been for another 
important fact. After years and 
years of making building loans and 
issuing mortgages upon mere bulk 
of building, without so much as a 
serious question as to the technical 
quality of the house itself, as to the 
neighborhood in which it was built, 
as to the owner’s continuing ability 
to meet interest payments—not to 
mention the merely academic ques- 
tion of amortization, and as to the 
probability of the building’s re- 
maining intact and comparatively 
fit during the period of the loan— 
after years of this inefficiency on the 
part of the loaning agencies, these 
latter suddenly awoke. The immedi- 
ate cause of their awakening may 
have been the noise of collapsing 
values, and the rattle of foreclosure 
proceedings with regard to proper- 
ties which were no longer worth 
their mortgage loans. 

FHA and HOLC hung out some 
Stop, Look and Listen signals. You 
may or may not care for initialed 
government activities, but these 
two have turned the rugged in- 


ee 


dividualism of realtors and bankers, 
in stheir home mortgaging activ- 
ities, into saner and safer paths. 
FHA and HOLC said that a mort- 
gage loan should be amortized, be- 
ginning with its date of issue. A 
mortgage loan should be insured, 
like any other risk, and here is a 
federal mutualized insurance com- 
pany to underwrite it. A house on 
which a mortgage loan is sought 
should be honestly worth its cost— 
well designed and supervised in con- 
struction—and_ the _ responsibility 
lies with the loaning agency. A loan 
should be safeguarded by its maker 
both as to the homebuilder’s proper 
choice of site and as to the commun- 
ity’s actual need for additional 
housing. 

These rather obvious essentials, 
now clearly and emphatically re- 
stated, brought sharply into focus 
the architect’s opportunity to catch 


up with his professional responsibil- 
ities. Without them he would have 
been facing the age-old problem of 
educating the low-income home 
builders as to their need of technical 
aid. With them, the loaning agen- 
cles, instead of ignoring the archi- 
tect, will be sending clients to his 
clinics. Moreover, the cost of archi- 
tectural services is being recognized 
by the loaning agencies as properly 
chargeable in the cost of the house 
and therefore as a part of the mort- 
gage loan—an essential element in 
the cost, together with those of ma- 
terials and labor. Thus, architec- 
tural service is no longer regarded as 
a luxury, obtainable by those who 
can afford something beyond the 
necessities, but rather as the first 
essential, without which a mortgage 
loan becomes at best a second-class 
risk. 


Such a beneficent combination of 
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circumstances as that which now 
exists is portentous—the awakening 
of the architects to their neglected 
duties and opportunities, and the 
government-inspired consciousness 
of a need of the architect’s aid on the 
part of the loaning agencies. If the 
problem of small-house practice is 
not solved now, it seems likely that 
the profession will not soon again 
have a chance to tackle it, for it 
will be taken over by those more 
adaptable to its demands. 

There is almost a crusader’s spirit 
activating the groups of architects— 
mostly younger men—now being 
formed in the metropolitan centers. 
In the possession of this spirit they 
are alike; in their procedure they 
differ. Washington has its head- 
quarters in a large loaning institu- 
tion and the service 1s being adver- 
tised in the newspapers at the in- 
stitution’s expense. 

Buffalo’s group got off to a run- 
ning start in collaboration with vari- 
ous agencies combining in a Better 
Homes Week. 

Boston is building on the founda- 
tions left by the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau, adding some 
new designs and incorporating super- 
vision by the member living nearest 
the project, no matter whose the 
design. 

In New York the difficulties ot 
supervision in scattered sites in the 
distant suburbs are to be lessened, 
it is hoped, by a central supervising 
agency—possibly one of the group 
members. 

Details of procedure are lacking, 
as this goes to press, regarding most 
of the groups. In a forthcoming is- 
sue, it is hoped, there may be an 
account of how each group func- 
tions. A comparison of ways and 
means should be of help to all. Any 
attempt at a rigid national pattern, 
I fear, is doomed to failure; condi- 
tions vary too widely for that. 
There is but one really vital ele- 
ment to be held by all these groups 
and others to come: the service of- 
fered must be a complete service 
necessarily limited, paradoxical as 
that sounds. In other words, no one 
of the essentials can be omitted; de- 
sign, contract documents, supervi- 
sion; though any or all will be ab- 
breviated as may be practicable in 
this class of work. 


At left, a typical example of what the 
New York group is doing in the pres- 
entation of its basic designs 
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Here is a school building which expresses very clearly the 
architect’s conviction that if beauty is to be obtained in 
much of his work, it must result from the manner of han- 
dling simple materials and the functional members of the 
structure. More specifically, the school reveals some of the 
possibilities that lie in the use of monolithic concrete 
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Grover Cleveland Elementary School, Pasadena, Calif. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PASADENA, 


CALIF. ROBERT H. AINSWORTH, ARCHITECT 
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The plan represents a 
typical small elementary 
school in a community 
where the cost of land 
imposes no great restric- 
tion upon open plan- 
ning. It replaces a 
previous school building 
on the same Site 
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All exterior surfaces 
were formed against oiled 
plywood, with a very re- 
stricted use of waste mold 
for ornamental panels. 
The mix was about 
1:244:3%, with 6% 
gallons of water to the 
sack of cement 


The kindergarten bay. Exterior walls are poured in a 
hollow monolithic section, with solid walls of smaller sec- 
tion for the corridors. An extra percentage of very fine 
sand was used to facilitate filling the rather thin forms, 
broken up as they were by wooden inserts for the reveals, 
and internal vibrators were used, necessitating extra brac- 


ing 
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The poured concrete walls were painted a cream color with 
cement paint, the window trim and entrance doors painted 
olive green. As a precaution against damage of the surface 
by workmen in removing the waste molds, the inner sur- 
Saces of these latter were lined about one quarter of an inch 
thick with material of a different color from that of the 
rough backing ; this served to warn the workmen that they 
were arriving at the surface of the concrete 
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Saturday, February z7.—1 was talking 
today with a man who has achieved an 
enviable position as an authority on in- 
ternational affairs and their interde- 
pendence. It seems that he went abroad 
as a news photographer, having pro- 
ceeded in his education no further than 
the beginning of high school. In London 
he went to a wise counselor, and said: 
“How can I live in London, acquire an 
education, and support myself at the 
same time?” The wise man, after some 
consideration, said: ‘“You can support 
yourself by contributing news photo- 
graphs and news items to your American 
press. You can acquire an education by 
reading diligently, for four years, The 
London Times.” It is not surprising that 
the scheme worked, for into the columns 
of the staid Times, in the course of four 
years, would certainly find its way a 
learned discussion by excellent author- 
ities of practically any subject one 
might name. Incidentally, the study of 
The Times also produced the leads for 
news which, dished up in a more ap- 
petizing form, found ready acceptance 
in the American press. 


Monday, February 3.—Yo Alexander 
Girard’s office and apartment to see a 
model he has just completed for a new 
art school in New York City. The 
model itself was beautifully lighted from 
within and from without where it could 
be examined in detail by the group of 
professional men who had come to see it. 
It is a rather nice custom this, of having 
one’s professional associates and ac- 
quaintances come in to see and criticize 
a piece of work still in project form. It 
is a pity it is not done more often. 


Wednesday, February 5.—One 1s more 
and more amused these days at the striv- 
ing for a use of materials that has never 
before been known. If you will accom- 
pany almost any decorator to his or her, 
probably Aer, latest job, there will be 
pointed out to you chair seats made of 
white calfskin, table tops made of as- 
phalt, furniture in which appear woods 
that to your untutored eyes may look 
like oak or walnut, but which you are 
told are Scandinavian butternut and 
Mongolian tulip wood. Draperies are 
seldom, in these days, just fabrics—they 
are woven of Iceland goat hair, Si- 
berian seal, or East Anglican skunk. 
Almost anything you may touch in the 
modern decorator’s product is made of a 
material of which you have probably 
never heard. Just how and why it is 
better for its purpose, is left to your own 
vivid imagination. 


Thursday, February 6—Lewis Mum- 
ford launched a series of lectures on so- 
cial and economic implications of hous- 
ing with the first one this evening on the 
poverty of housing progress. The lec- 
tures are under the direction of the 
Housing Study Guild at the New School 
for Social Research. Mumford gave us a 
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particularly vivid picture of housing 
progress, or lack of it, from the sixteenth 
century to date. As he pointed out, one 
of our greatest difficulties in securing 
housing today lies in the fact that as the 
standard of home demands rises, as it 
has been doing steadily, it becomes more 
and more difficult to secure a minimum 
standard of decent housing for the low- 
income third of the population. It is an 
interesting thing to contemplate the 
steady march upward of what we de- 
mand as a minimum standard. Hous- 
ing is no longer four walls and a roof, 
with access to the town pump, but in- 
volves a growing complexity of equip- 
ment, comforts, and accessories. Hous- 
ing as simple shelter would undoubtedly 
be within reach now, but meanwhile our 
demands have moved on, and the goal 
is even more inaccessible. 


Saturday, February 8.—All of us have 
at least some sort of a vision in these 
days of the time not so very far distant 
when everything that industry puts into 
a structure will be prefabricated, brought 
to the site, and slipped into place with a 
minimum of field labor. There are cer- 
tainly many men and an imposing array 
of minds expending every effort toward 
this end. I am not at all sure that there 
is not, as Harrison Gill points out, a 
lesson for us in one of the most common 
elements used in building today, the 
wood window. Here is an item that is, 
and has been for some time, a prefabri- 
cated product. The wide distribution of 
manufacturers and the keen competition 
to place the finished product in the 
structure at the least possible cost, has 
produced what? Not an assembled 
window, which is decidedly more easily 
made in the shop than on the job, but a 
knock-down product in a carton, which 
has to be put together on the site. Here 
is an instance of the economic develop- 
ment of one of a building’s most im- 
portant parts. Its development has 
been entirely brought about by the 
natural factors involved. Presumably it 
could be brought to the site as a com- 
pleted window, framed together, glazed, 
painted. If that had proven itself to be 
the most economical way of getting it 
into the job, that is the way it would be 
done. Possibly, therefore, we are ex- 
pecting too much in prefabricated wall 
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panels which are delivered to the site 
completely finished inside and out, 
ready to be hung toa frame, and produce 
overnight a building. 


Monday, February ro.—I see that the 
National Gallery of Art, which Mr. 
Andrew Mellon plans to leave in Wash- 
ington as a treasure house for the many 
things he has collected during an active 
life as a connoisseur, is to be designed 


by the Office of John Russell Pope. 


Wednesday, February 12.—Mr. W. J. 
Cameron, whose Sunday evening talks 
on the Ford hour are usually informa- 
tive, pointed out, the other night, the 
effect of the motor-car on building. For 
instance, it has brought about the con- 
struction of some fifteen million garages, 
one hundred seventy thousand filling- 
stations, thirty thousand salesrooms, 
fifty thousand repair garages. It is a lot 
of building. Of course, the building of 
roads was obviously a direct result of the 
motor vehicle, but it did more than build 
roads. It must have had considerable 
influence on building costs and methods. 
The motor truck hauled bigger loads 
of brick and stone over longer distances 
in less time and at lower cost. Alto- 
gether, the building industry has a great 
deal for which we may thank the motor 
vehicle. 


Friday, February r4.—Louis La 
Beaume says that the battle of archi- 
tectural styles is over, and the result is a 
draw. The Modernists are retreating 
from their extreme position, and the 
Traditionalists are moving ahead. 
Doubtless a large part of this tendency 
to dig trenches in the middle ground is 
due to the fact that during the past five 
years or more, as La Beaume says, the 
architectural profession has been busy 
not in the practice of architecture, but 
in the discussion of architectural the- 
ories. “Both sides have often been elo- 
quent, and sometimes logical.’’ Out of 
it all, the great fact for which we may 
be thankful is that beauty is being 
sought as avidly as comfort. 


Saturday, February 15.—Had an inter- 
esting session, lasting most of today 
with William Stanley Parker and some 
of his associates in Boston’s effort to 
supply a limited architectural service 
for the builder of the small home. It 
was particularly interesting to find out 
certain minor points of differences in the 
proposed method of conducting this 
practice as between the Boston group 
and the New York group. Boston be- 
lieves that the designs available are in 
sufficient number and variety so that 
the prospective client will find just 
what he wants, and changes from these 
should not be really needed, and if need- 
ed, should be paid for. The supervision 
is then entrusted to the member of the 
group near the job, no matter who has 
designed the house. They believe in 
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Relief for the Kansas City Liberty Memorial ; Edmond 
Amateis, sculptor. H. Van Buren Magonigle and 
Wight &F Wight, architects 


“The Young,” directly modelled Flagstaff base for Milwaukee 
terra-cotta sculpture by Way- War Memorial. Benjamin 
lande Gregory. Awarded the Hawkins, sculptor. Awarded 

Avery Prize for Sculpture Honorable Mention in Sculpture 


At lhe 
Arclutectural League 
Lixhibition 


Exterior detail of an indoor tennis Entrance court, residence of Richard 


court on Long Island. Fames W. Wall fixture in matt alu- Hellman, Scarsdale, N. Y. A. F. 
O’ Connor, architect. Awarded Silver minum finish, with crystal Brinckerhoff, landscape architect ; 
Medal in Domestic Architecture and engraved alabaster. Lewis Bowman, architect 


Designed and made by Ea- 
ward F. Caldwell & Co. 


Reception hall, with oldlinen-fold pine, 

old bull’s-eye glass casements, and ee Living-room from foyer, apartment of 

stone floor. Arden Studios, interior a] Morris Sanders, architect. Awarded 
decorators : e Silver Medal in Domestic Architecture. 


i <li. 


Water-color rendering by Eliza- 
beth Hoopes of a dining-room by 
McMillen, Inc., interior dec- 
orators. Miss Hoopes was 
awarded the Birch Burdette Long 
Memorial Prize for Rendering 


A circular extension din- 
ing-table, 5’ in diameter 
extending to 7’ diameter. 
Designed by Henry Kot- 
zean of Schmieg, Hun- 
gate & Kotzean— 


Main entrance, residence of 
David O. Selznick, Beverly Hills, 


Fountain of Lumar, a translucent marble. 
Designed by Vahan Hagopian, architect ; 
exhibited by Vermont Marble Company 


Hay barn, Westchester 
County, N. Y. Grosvenor 


Atterbury, architect 


Murals tn the entrance ro- 
tunda of the Ford Buila- 
ing, San Diego Exposi- 


tion: “Spirit of Amer- & 


ica” and “Spirit of Asia.” 
Painted by Charles B. 
Falls. Richard S. Requa, 
architect; Walter Dorwin 


Teague, designer 


Detail from mural at Evander 

Childs High School, Federal Art 

Project in New York City, 

painted by F. Michael Newell: 

“Evolution of Western Civiliza- 

tion.” Awarded Medal of Honor 
in Painting 


for distinguished achieve- 


ment in the making of fine 


furniture, awarded the 


Gold Medal in Design and 
Craftsmanship 


Post Office Building in Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn. R. C. Hunt & 
Co., architects ; Shreve, Lamb & 
Harmon, consulting architects 


Detail of steel doors for U. S. Government 
Exhibition Building. Design and crafts- 
manship by Oscar B. Bach 


Calif. Roland E. Coate, archi- 
tect, awarded Honorable Men- 
tion in Domestic Architecture 
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( Continued from page 215) 

Boston that supervision consisting of a 
visit to the job before one takes the 
morning train for the city is the ideal 
sort. New York, on the other hand, has 
a feeling that such intimate contact with 
the job and the client may involve the 
architect in charge with evening calls in 
person or by telephone regarding the 
minutize of the job and why it isn’t 
being built more quickly. The New 
York group’s feeling is that to cut 
costs, all this must be ruled out, and 
the job given about five stated inspec- 
tions, leaving to the owner and the 
builder the many arguments why the 
plumber or some one else isn’t at work 
this morning. New York, moreover, 
feels that this inspection can be more 
efficiently done through a central of- 
fice supplied with trained inspectors. 
It is these differences of practice in the 
various groups now working at the 
problem that will need to be ironed out 
through the application of the trial and 
error system. 


Wednesday, February 19.—Consider- 
ing the difficulties that faced the intro- 
duction of the Mutual Mortgage Insur- 
ance Plan a little over eighteen months 
ago, the Single Mortgage System has 
had an especially wide and quick ac- 
ceptance. There were many hurdles in 
the path to start with. Mortgage lend- 
ing laws in all of the forty-eight States 
had to be changed, and this has actually 
been done by legislative action in forty- 
five States. Moreover, a system of ap- 
praisal and underwriting had to be estab- 
lished. There are sixty-four under- 
writing offices in the forty-eight States, 
Hawaii, and Alaska. In addition to the 
rapid progress made by the scheme un- 
der the National Housing Act, it now 
seems evident that the great majority 
of lending institutions are establishing 
their own machinery for the writing of 
first mortgages in which amortization is 
immediately begun. In many States, 
the Single Mortgage Plan is not tied to 
the scheme of mutual insurance under 
the National Housing Act, but is being 
put into effect on a wide front without 
the insurance provision. I should ven- 
ture the prophecy that within five years, 
at the outside, the amortized mortgage, 
with or without an insurance feature, 
will be so universally recognized that 
any other type will be an oddity. That 
is progress in full stride. 


Friday, February 21—We think of 
the term “air conditioning” as a prod- 
uct of quite recent inventive progress, 
As a matter of fact, as the Air Condi- 
tioning Manufacturers’ Association 
themselves point out, the term was in 
general use as far back as thirty-two 
years ago. It appears in Stuart W. 
Cramer’s book, published in 1904, and 
was in use before that time. Of course, 
in those early days it described practi- 
cally the same functions of air warming, 
heating, and moistening as it does to- 


day, but was then considered practi- 
cable only in connection with certain 
manufacturing processes. 


Sunday, February 23.—Columbia’s 
Avery Library acquired an interesting 
collection of drawings recently by gift 
from J. Henry Lienau, the son of Detlef 
Lienau, an architect practising in New 
York in the mid-Victorian era. Plans, 
working drawings, sketches, and photo- 
graphs of work in the Metropolitan 
district, in Newport, and in New Jersey 
are included, showing the actual details 
of the famous gingerbread houses that 
marked the popular taste late in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
There were no blueprints in that day, 
and the architect, as he still does in Eng- 
land to a large extent, made delicately 
colored drawings. The elder Lienau 
came to the United States in 1848 from 
Germany, and was one of the founders 
of the American Institute of Architects 
in 1857. 


Tuesday, February 25. — Charles Z. 
Klauder over from Philadelphia, telling 
me of the interest that he and his con- 
freres on the Treasury Department’s 
Advisory Committee on Architectural 
Design find in their work. Messrs. 
Klauder, Aymar Embury, Philip Maher, 
and Henry Shepley, with the Supervis- 
ing Architect, make up this committee. 
A meeting is held each week in Washing- 
ton where all the designs in progress are 
reviewed in detail, and written com- 
ments made upon ‘them, subject, after 
correction, to further comment or ap- 
proval. Frequently the designer in 
charge of the work is called in to explain 
the reasons for certain forms, or to de- 
bate with the critics the advisability of 
various parts of the design. There is no 
attempt on the part of the committee to 
have all of the government’s architec- 
ture poured into one mould. They rec- 
ognize the responsibility of holding fast 
to certain geographical traditions and 
vernacular—a post-office for Santa Bar- 
bara will differ widely from one in 
Natchez, or one in Salem, Mass. 


Wednesday, February 26.—W. L. 
Wood, editor of The Architect and Build- 
ing News, over from London to see, 
among other things, what we are doing 
in magazine publishing on this side. His 
problem differs from ours mainly in 
that he edits a weekly, which must be, 
first of all, a newspaper. The tight lit- 
tle island wants its news of competitions 
and costs and building progress hot and 
wet from the press. The weekly journal, 
therefore, has little time to spend on 
niceties of arrangement and beauty of 
presentation, which are elements that 
the American journals hold to be of 
paramount importance. 


Thursday, February 27.—At midnight 
I staggered home after a six-hour session 
with a group of men who have given 
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years of study and research to various 
phases of the mathematical bases of de- 
sign. Edward Edwards told us of his 
efforts toward a simplification of teach- 
ing elementary design. Scott Williams 
had developed independently a some- 
what similar simplification of the funda- 
mental rules of composition in his teach- 
ing at the New York School of Applied 
Design for Women. Rutherford Boyd 
showed and explained a wood model 
which he had carved into a form based 
on the use of a parabola, substantiating 
the fact that a purely geometrical basis 
of design in three dimensions can express 
a beauty that man feels inherently right. 
Dr. William Churchill showed us the re- 
sults of years of research among early 
writings in the placing of numbers and 
numerical relationships in apposition 
with letters and words. And Wilford 
Conrow showed us his simplification in 
geometrical form of the elements of the 
human body for purposes of representa- 
tion. The human body naturally dif 
fers widely, but Conrow claims that 
deviations from this geometrical norm 
are evident at once to the eye of the art- 
ist. Any-one of these branches of the 
same large subject would, to me at least, 
have sufficed to fill an evening with all 
the knowledge that I could conveniently 
assimilate. And so to bed. 


Friday, February 28 —McCall’s Mag- 
azine, like many of the journals circulat- 
ing among the homes of America, is 
getting more excited about home build- 
ing. Their latest scheme is to start 
building a certain house in various parts 
of the country at the time it appears in 
the magazine. The idea is that the 
readers can find plans and a perspective 
of a house, and, without too much travel, 
can go see it being built. I was par- 
ticularly amused, however, by the con- 
descension of a sub-title in the April 
issue, “Our Architect Helped.” 


Saturday, February 29.—At the an- 
nual luncheon of the Municipal Art 
Society today, George McAneny told us 
of his inspiring plans for the World’s 
Fair in 1939. We heard also some other 
suggestions as to what the fair should be: 
from Olin Downes, music critic of The 
New York Times, as to what the fair 
should do with and for music; from 
Richard F. Bach of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, who put in an eloquent 
plea for art in industry; from Michael M. 
Hare, representing the youth of America 
in an iconoclastic mood; and Royal 
Cortissoz who pleaded that whatever the 
fair be, it be made beautiful. I was par- 
ticularly interested in noting that Mr. 
McAneny apparently has in the front 
of his mind’s picture, a great architec- 
tural setting. What is to be inside of the 
buildings is important, naturally, but I 
sensed again and again his emphasis of 


the fact that the fair must first of all be © 


a magnificent and fitting spectacle, an 
inspiration in its plan and architecture. 
The other elements will follow. 
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Many of the architect’s creations fail to 
measure up to his expectations. Here 
is one of a series, however, that satisfy, 
in a measure, the designers themselves 


(Scale details overleaf) 


The Cloister, The Reformed Church, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


HARRY LESLIE WALKER 


ARCHITECT 


FAVORITE FEATURES 
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The Cloister, The Reformed Church, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Harry Leslie Walker, architect 
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NEW HOUSEBUILDING TECHNIQUES 


Introduced by the technical survey made and reported 
by the FHA, which was printed in ARCHITECTURE’S 
November and December issues, we purpose review- 
ing in detail these new methods and materials. A 
snap judgment among them is impossible. For the 


present, all we can do 1s to present the new systems. 
Their ultimate acceptance or rejection will depend 
largely upon your faith in their merits and your 
willingness to submit them to the test of use— the 
proof of the pudding . 


. . —EDIrTor. 


The Corkanstele System 


BY 
vo demands are being created 


simultaneously in the mind of 
the American public. The first is for 
low-cost dwellings; the second, for 
quality construction. When the 
great wave of building which is con- 
fidently prophesied, finally surges 
over us, the architect will be called 
upon to weld these apparently ir- 
reconcilable elements, and provide a 
structure that is not only econom- 
ical to erect, but that will be econom- 
ical to maintain as well. 

Obviously, before this can be ac- 
complished, the initial expenditure 
must be removed from its position of 
primary importance, and placed in 
its true relationship with such funda- 
mental factors as upkeep costs, 
durability, and fire safety. In other 
words, the house must be viewed in 
a forward perspective, extending 
over a period of at least a decade, to 
determine wherein true economy 
lies. 

From this point of view, the new 
housebuilding techniques assume an 
additional importance. Particularly 
is this true of Corkanstele, for it is 
not intended to reduce the initial 
construction costs, but rather to pro- 
vide a more scientific structural 
method; resistant to all forms of in- 
ternal disintegration; fireproof; and 
insulated under terms of exact pre- 
cision against noise and the infiltra- 


tion of heat and cold. This, at a cost . 


but slightly higher than that of an 
ordinary frame building, insulated 
in the customary way. 

It is a semi-fabricated system, 
wherein steel angles and pure cork- 
board support the building. Thus 
the insulation becomes an integral 
part of the construction, and pro- 
tects the building in its entirety. 
The method has no influence upon 
architectural style, but relates itself 
solely with the internal supporting 
members. The exterior and interior 
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finish, finish floors and ceilings, dec- 
orations and mechanical equipment 
are all applied within the complete 
option of the architect. 

Corkanstele is a patented con- 
struction and may be used only 
under special grants issued by the 
owners of the patents or their au- 
thorized agents. It is evolved di- 
rectly from industrial refrigeration, 
and differs only from its industrial 
parent in refinement of detail, ad- 
justed thickness of the pure cork 
wall body, and the introduction of 
windows and doors. . Obviously, 
there can be little question as to the 
insulating efficiency of a system with 
such ancestry, for where a change of 
temperature of but a few degrees 
might occasion the loss of a hundred 
thousand dollars worth of meat, 
eggs, fish or ice, precision must be 
paramount and proved. Corkanstele 
permits the same accuracy of ther- 
mal design in a residence that is 
found in industrial practice. No pro- 
vision must be made for excess 
capacity to cover uncomputable 
factors such as poor workmanship 
and similar contingencies. The in- 
sulation heat loss is precisely com- 
putable, and—true to its industrial 
precedent—obtains over walls and 
roof complete. 


CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 
PROCEDURE 


The building may be designed by 
the architect in the ordinary man- 
ner and without any consideration 
of the structural method to be em- 
ployed, but it is advisable for him to 
plan, wherever possible, upon the 
basis of a three-foot module for the 
exterior walls, as this is the stock 
width of the cork, and an adherence 
to this principle would naturally 
tend to reduce the cost of the build- 
ing, materially. Stock steel sash 
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windows may be obtained to fit in 
with this module. 

A general contract is let in the or- 
dinary manner, for everything ex- 
cept the Corkanstele framework, and 
includes excavations, foundations, 
exterior and interior finish, roof- 
ing, and all mechanical trades such 
as plastering, plumbing, carpentry, 
heating, ornamental painting and 
decoration. 

After the foundations are com- 
pleted, the structural framework is 
set up of standard structural steel 
members, designed to carry the re- 
quired loads in accordance with the 
specifications of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction. The 
studs, 3’ on centers, consist of two 
steel angles, placed back to back, 
and are rigidly anchored to the 
foundations as shown in the diagram. 
Rabbeted corkboard, 36” x 12” x 3”, 
is then slipped into place and clamped 
to position by horizontal steel T-bars, 
which are clipped to the studs, and 
which act as additional lateral brac- 
ing. The envelope is completed by a 
strip of cork slipped in at the rear 
of the angles, which completely 
sheathes the steel with insulation, 
and prevents any possible conduc- 
tion, with resultant condensation. 
Any exterior or interior finish may be 
applied directly to the corkboard 
without provision for air space, and, 
if desired, a stucco or plaster finish 
may be used without recourse to 
steel lath, the porous surface of the 
cork supplyi ing ample bond. 

Structural steel beams, laid 3’ on 
centers, are provided for the floors, 
and these are covered with precast 
corkcrete slabs, 36” x 12” x 21%” 
The corkcrete is a fire- and sound- 
proof concrete, made of portland 
cement, sand and pure cork gran- 
ules, reinforced with steel wire 
mesh, and precast in steel forms to 
the standard size required. The 


resultant material is almost light 
enough to float in water, and saves 
one ton of dead load for every cubic 
yard used. Nevertheless, it is ex- 
tremely strong, and has been tested 
to failure under a concentrated load 
of 700 pounds at the center point, 
and over a span of 32”. The sub- 
floor, thus provided, is then ready 
for any finish desired. Hardwood 
may be laid in a mastic, or a com- 
position flooring may be applied di- 
rectly to the corkcrete surface. 

The roof is constructed in an iden- 
tical manner, and may be either flat 
or at any desired pitch. Roofing 
slate, etc., may be nailed directly 
into the roof slabs. 

Partitions are built up of cork- 
crete. blocks, 137 ¥496" ex "90 aor 
double where required to accom- 
modate pipes, etc.), laid in cement 
and lime mortar. These partitions, 
when erected, are ready to receive a 
finish coat of plaster. 


ADVANTAGES 


The advantages claimed for Cork- 
anstele construction are based _pri- 
marily upon the certain nature of the 
insulation. Cork, itself, is a natural 
insulating material of thoroughly 
proven quality, but most of the in- 
sulating materials in common use 
have a similar heat-passing labora- 
tory rating. This rating is called 
“K,” and is the number of B.t.u.’s 
which will pass through an ideal 
sample in thirty minutes. The 
value of the method, therefore, is 
dependent not so much upon the 
insulator as upon the method of ap- 
plication. 

Thus “K” becomes variable on 
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the actual job, when subjected to the 
hazards of careless workmanship, 
improper practices, and the physical 
limitations of the actual structure it- 
self. Nor does the laboratory “K” 
take into account the possibility of 
moisture impregnation, which would 
destroy the value of the insulation 
completely, or of packing, tearing 
and similar contingencies. It neg- 
lects, moreover, fire and vermin 
resistance, as it ‘does disintegration, 
decay and rust, which latter can, in 
many cases, destroy the original 
properties as possessed under ideal 
conditions. The sponsors of Corkan- 
stele feel that any of these failures is 
impossible with their method, due to 
the nature of the cork itself, and to 
the ease of supervision during con- 
struction. 

Beyond the field of pure contin- 
gency, however, they feel it has pro- 
found inherent ‘advantages accruing 
from the method of application. 
This can best be understood by 
comparing its principles with those 
of the other consequential methods. 

Sheet insulation may be applied to 
the entire exterior area of the walls 
and the roof, thus securing a com- 
plete coverage, but the insulating 
value of the sheet depends upon the 
thickness used, for thickness must be 
considered in all insulators, wher- 
ever or however employed. On the 
other hand, fill-in type of insulation, 
in the form of powder, sheets of 
thick masses, applied to the air 
spaces between the studs, only in- 
sulates the space so occupied. The 
insulating value, if any, of the frame 
itself, remains the same as before, 
and these members may occupy 
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from 25 to 35 per cent of the total 
wall area. Thus, while the use of 
358" of wooly or fibrous types of in- 
sulating material may indicate a 
theoretical rating as low as .072 (for 
K — .2614) to .o80 (for K — .2961), 
such factors as area which can 

treated, workman performance, and 
supervision, introduce uncertainties 
which heating engineers customarily 
cover in practice by allowances of 20 
to 30 per cent for contingencies. 

With Corkanstele, however, the 
manufacturers point out, the wall 
insulation is the wall fabric, itself. 
In other words, the insulation is the 
structure. It can never do otherwise 
than deliver its full efficiency, for if 
it is built, it 1s insulated. 

While the method has but re- 
cently been made available com- 
mercially, it has been experimented 
with in residences over quite a term 
of years. Experience has shown that 
houses encased in the cork effect a 
fuel saving of as much as 60 per cent 
over neighboring dwellings. From 
this evidence, and from laboratory 
computations, the Corkanstele en- 
gineers recommend a 40 per cent re- 
duction in heating plant capacity. 

Corkanstele is termite - proof, 
sound-proof, fire-proof, lightning- 
proof, and practically tornado- and 
earthquake-proof, for two Corkan- 
stele houses stood the big Florida 
wind of 1928 without revealing such 
minor injuries as cracked stucco. 
The erection goes ahead quickly, — 
usually taking from five to ten days 
to complete the enclosure. This 
without corollary costs, for all build- 
ing trades work as usual, with regu- 
lar tools and accessories. 
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The site of the house, overlooking a vast stretch of 

rolling plains on one side and the Garden of the Gods 

and Pike’s Peak on the other, is one of unusual 
beauty and grandeur 


Photographs by Laura Gilpin 


WILLIAM E. FISHER AND ARTHUR A. FISHER, ARCHITECTS 


House of Donald N. Gilpin, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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The entrance front. Walls have a warm 
glow, secured by adding a small quan- 
tity of red to the mix. For the roof, 
handmade terra-cotta tile are used, in 
variegated colors. The lower course, tt 
will be noticed, overhangs the wall with- 
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out any cornice members 
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As befits such a site, the house is spread 
out in avoidance of any feeling of con- | m 1 
striction. Nevertheless the service, living | Tea axe Db xcerwianghtt 
and sleeping quarters are distinct uni- o— one 
ties grouped around the patio 


HOUSE OF DONALD L. GILPIN, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLO. W. E. AND A. A. FISHER, ARCHITECTS 
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The entrance doorway, true to the chief 

characteristic of the simpler Spanish 

prototypes, in that what ornament 1s 

used 1s made to count by concentration 

against plain wall surfaces of great ex- 
tent and assymetrical form 


As in most houses of a widespread 

plan, the second floor is subordinate, 

but the architects have secured what 

must be a delightful effect in the pair of 

guest rooms behind a porch overlooking 
the patio 


HOUSE OF DONALD L. GILPIN, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLO. W. E. AND A. A. FISHER, ARCHITECTS 
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In the living-room, as 
throughout the house, the 
walls are white and are 
kept relatively bare, with 
the result that each bit of 
wrought tron, carved wood, 
each painting and each 
arrangement of flowers 
sounds its full note 


The patio is typical of the 
early Spanish missions of 
the Southwest, with its 
fruit trees, its potted 
plants, and its plash of 
water in a small basin 
level with the stone paving 


HOUSE OF DONALD L, GILPIN, 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

W. E. AND A. A. FISHER, 
ARCHITECTS 
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Again in the dining-room 
the white walls afford a 
pleasing foil for the inside 
shutters with carved pan- 
els, and for the heavy oak 
beams, which were painted 


by Fohn E. Thompson 


The patio is an addi- 
tional living-room not only 
in summer but during 
many days in winter, 
since the sun shines in 
Colorado nearly every day 
of the year. Along one 
side the roof forms a typ- 
ical “portale” 


HOUSE OF DONALD L. GILPIN, 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

WwW. E. AND A. A. FISHER, 
ARCHITECTS 
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In the library, Board- 
man Robinson has 
painted an amusing 
mural of Don Quixote 
in bright colors over the 
stone fireplace 


From the oak shelving 
and tile floor of the 
library one gains a long 
view over the rolling 
plains through the hori- 
zontally emphasized 
steel casements and 
French doors 


HOUSE OF DONALD L. 
GILPIN, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, COLO. W. E. 
AND A. A. FISHER, 
ARCHITECTS 
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This house was planned to fulfill the ideas and requirements of 
a family of three. Four years after it was built, the three-win- 
dowed dormer over the front entrance was added 


LIVING:-ROOM 
BEDROOM 


IN THE SERIES OF 
ee Hi ONE HUNDRED SMALL HOUSES 
BEDROOM 


“After eight years, this little 
house is being added to by the 
1 same owner, architect, and 
contractor; which tells the / 
story of a happy experience in | 

| building. And all of us seem | l 
| to be liking it more than ever.” | 


JULIUS GREGORY, arcuirect 


House of Hugh MacNair, Great Neck, Long Island 
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The house is of frame construction, with 
metal lath and a stucco made up of white 
cement and brown sand floated to a slightly 
rough texture. Such timbering as appears, 
and the outside trim, were adzed and 
stained a gray brown. The roof of wood 
shingles was stained a warm gray. Steel 
casements were painted a tone lighter than 
the trim 


HOUSE OF HUGH MacNAIR 
GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND 
JULIUS GREGORY, ARCHITECT 


As stone 1s not native to this portion of Long 

Island, very little was used, and the founda- 

tion walls were built of cement blocks. The 

chimney is of common brick with a cement- 
plaster cap 
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IX connection with certain re- 
marks I have let fall touching on 
the curious inadequacy of some of 
our modern condensed house-plan- 
ning, Mr. Ralph Moreland Karger 
of Forest Hills Gardens, New York, 
writes in part: 


It delights me to thoroughly, sincerely 
and respectfully disagree with you. 

Your August article in ARCHITECTURE, 
which you mention in the December issue, 
played havoc with my metabolism and I shall 
tell you why. 

A careful glance through the history of 
architecture reveals the fact that the worth- 
while buildings were not the homes of the 
average citizen. . It is only within the 
last few centuries that residential construc- 
tion began to materialize in the march to- 
wards social refinement and gracious liv- 
marae. 

But Today, and you and I are interested 
in Today, an awareness has finally pene- 
trated the dull mind of man and he has 
discovered the tremendous social significance 
of home environment... . 

Now you advocate a rambling house, a 
spacious house with plenty of room to stretch 
in and entertain in, with a place for the well 
combed young man to woo the daughter of 
the household, a place for Dad to fumble 
about in, privacy for the maid, the cat and 
the dog, and generally speaking, just oodles 
of space to play about and live in—and to 
hell with the modern gadgets and impedi- 
menta. But, Mr. Morris, how. about the 
go per cent, plus or minus, of the people 
who can only afford a forty-foot lot and a 
$4000 house?. And you reply: let them cut 
out the electric dish-washer and the auto- 
matic hot water heater, the air conditioning 
and the oil-fired heating. Let them abandon 
their Fords and their garage and the extra 
bathroom, the mechanical refrigeration and 
the electric clothes washer. You blithely 
advocate that instead of employing these 
time-saving, labor-saving devices, these 
folks should put the money which would be 
spent on this equipment into the building of 
a larger house with more area to take care 
of and furnish and clean. Are the children 
of these households not as good as ours, that 
they may not enjoy the companionship and 
care of a mother who is not burdened with 
chores and fatigue? . 

Regarding the architectural aspect—I 
love Frank J. Forster’s houses and Julius 
Gregory’s houses and others of that ilk. 
Contrary to your expectations I am not 
Moderne. My hair is thin ing and the backs 
of my ears are drier than they were. Nor 
am I a socialist or a communist—I am too 
comfortable for that. But a forty-foot lot is 
only a forty-foot lot and four thousand 
dollars is only four thousand dollars. It is 
not a question of the flat roof versus the good 
old pitched roof or the corner window versus 
the double-hung with muntins and a feeling 
of verticality. It is something vastly larger 
than that—it is a question of the architec- 
tural brains of our country meeting and 
coping with the social and economic facts 
of Today. 


There is a question there—some- 
thing to decide. I would not suggest 
that any one make himself uncom- 
fortable. I like the oil-burners and 
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electrical devices pretty _well my- 
self. 

But there are two things in a 
home, the physical comforts and the 
spiritual comforts. I happened to 
say to a certain lady at dinner the 
other night that my children were a 
comfort tome. And she replied with 
considerable feeling: ‘“You are in- 
deed fortunate. Not every one can 
say that.” One of the reasons they 
are a comfort is because they had a 
home to grow up in. 

They did not have to visit with 
their companions in corner drug 
stores, in parked automobiles, and 
in road houses. Any one who can 
say, ‘“My children’s lives have been 
ruined, but I have had my oil- 
burner and air-conditioner’—he is 
the person who should have, by all 
means, an oil-burner and an air-con- 


’ ditioner. 


I do not wish to enter into a con- 
troversy with Mr. Karger, whose 
honest conviction on his side of the 
question is apparent. The subject 
is too important for mere forensics. 

Yet I trust I may say that ease 
and comfort, precious though they 
are, are not of real value if the price 
paid for them is too great. I trust 
I may say that a man’s debt to the 
present generation requires him to 
have intellectual intercourse with 
friends. ‘That mellows and con- 
tinues the culture of which we are 
so.proud. His debt to the next gen- 
eration requires him properly to 
rear the children who by grace of 
God come and grow under his roof. 

Since time was, the urge of civili- 
zation has been to pay too great a 
price for ease and comfort. You re- 
member how the Ark of the Cove- 
nant was carried at first on human 
shoulders and was always a responsi- 
bility and an example to men. And 
then when its burden became too 
great it was placed on a cart, where 
it was no longer a care—and men 
forgot about it. 
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If the house-buying public fully 
realizes that the extra percentage 
that goes into the electrical and me- 
chanical contrivances of a house 
(which carry a large depreciation 
and upkeep charge) would provide 
facilities for civilized living; and 
knowing that, deliberately chooses 
the contrivances, I have no fault to 
find. 

But one buys a house—two buv a 
house, perhaps I should say—when 
the family is young. There are no 
children or the children are very 
little. The house, to their inexperi- 
enced eyes, appears adequate and 
easy. It is not until later that dis- 
tracted parents wonder what is to be 
done. 

I say again, therefore, that the re- 
sponsibility of an architect in this 
case is a social one. The greatest 
value of an architect anyway is to 
pass on the benefit of experience to 
those who have not had experience. 
He has the responsibility of provid- 
ing for exigencies he knows will come 
which novices would forget to take 
into account. 

Therefore the architect who plans 
a house that does not provide for 
the civilized responsibilities of its 
occupants has not fully lived up to 
his Hippocratic oath. 

I do not point a finger of scorn at 
an inexpensive house. I have lived in 
one all my life. As an architect, and 
an almost fanatic worshipper of my 
profession, I am hurt at a house 
plan which is under-adequate as to 
proper spaces and over-adequate as 
to mechanical equipment, when the 
cost of the one would have fur- 
nished funds for the other, or, at 
least, part of the cost of the one fur- 
nished funds for part of the other. 

I should like to see it laid down as 
a rule that if it is a question of either 
the automobile or the children being 
forced out from under the _ roof- 
tree, it will not be the children. 

I should like to see house plans 
which would provide a space for 
children to grow up under kindly 
eyes. Throw out the automobile, if 
something must be excluded. Duco 
finish will stand exposure far better 
than young hearts. 

While writing this a young woman 
comes who runs a nursery school, a 
place where they teach very little 
children to play who have no place 
to play at home. In other words, we 
are having to develop community 
institutions in an endeavor to make 
up for the deficiencies in the archi- 
tectural planning of homes. 
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Guest House of William Burnham, Weston, Conn. 


ADJOINING a large old Colonial 

farmhouse on the estate re- 
cently acquired by William Burn- 
ham near Weston, Conn., were sev- 
eral barns and sheds, for many years 
unused and hence in bad repair. 
While the owner was restoring and 
building an addition to the farm- 
house, he decided to make the barn 
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nearest the house into guest quar- 
ters, and a portion of it into a gen- 
eral entertainment room of ample 
proportions. This barn was in 
reality two, at right angles to each 
other, the smaller being at a slightly 
higher level than the larger. The 
smaller had been used as a tool 
room, with a hay loft above and a 
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space for storing farm machinery be- 
low, whereas the larger barn had 
contained horse stalls, wagon space 
and a hay loft over. 

Observation revealed that the 
framework of hand-hewn oak tim- 
bers, dowelled together with wooden 
pegs, was in excellent condition. 
Due to insufficient wind-bracing, the 


: 
q 
: 


At left, the two ay as they appear oe at the ae of altera- 
tions ; at right, the finished job, with, in the foreground, the out- 
Side stairway to the guest room 


building had canted out of shape, 
but the whole framework was so 
thoroughly knit together that it was 
easily pulled back into its original 
position as a complete unit, with- 
out replacing or restoring any of the 
important structural elements. The 
foundation walls, two feet thick, 
were of random field stone, laid up 
dry. 


al ea 


Before, during, and after the al- 
terations, as viewed from the 
same corner. The barns at the 
start were none too promising in 
appearance, but the framework 
was in excellent condition 


In the alteration of the succeed- 
ing work little of the lumber con- 
stituting the original structure was 
eliminated. The old sheathing, raft- 
er beams and flooring were kept; 
then holes cut for the dormers and 
chimneys; and a new shingle roof to 
cover the whole. A new top flooring 
of pine was laid over the old floor, 
and all window frames, doors, trim, 


etc., were obtained directly from the 
mill catalog. The stone for the fire- 
places and chimneys was picked up 
from the adjoining fields. The body 
of the house was painted white with 
green shutters, and the rest in the 
familiar Connecticut red. 

Plans were ultimately developed 
as shown in the illustrations. The 
lean-to beside the tool house, for- 
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merly used as an enclosure for the 
family buggy, became the entrance 
vestibule, dining-room and kitchen. 
The tool house became the living- 
room, with a generous fireplace at 
one end. To one side of the fireplace 
a passage was cut through to the 
large barn, and a studio which is at 
an elevation corresponding to the 
mezzanine of the game room, placed 


ye 
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there. The height of this room ex- 
tends to the roof and thus includes 
part of the larger barn’s hay loft. 
At the other side of the fireplace a 
winding staircase leads to the second 
floor quarters where four dormers 
and a window at the gable end were 
added to the hay loft to assure light 
for a small bedroom, a bath and two 
closets. Another and larger bed- 
room was provided by cutting 
through to the hay loft of the larger 
barn and lighting it by a large dor- 
mer at one side and two lunettes at 
one end. 

The space formerly occupied by 
the horses and wagon storage be- 
came the game room. Here, except 


Due to a lack of proper wind- 
bracing, and partly also to the 
dry-wall foundation, the barns 
were decidedly out of true, but 
they were pulled back to the ver- 
tical without great difficulty 


The finished result as seen from 
nearly the same view-point as 
had been assumed in making the 
preliminary perspective on page 
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for the addition of a large fireplace, a 
new entrance from the lower level, 
and a row of windows at one side, 
everything was left in its original 
state. The horse stalls became small 
alcoves in which groups could carry 
on their own private conversations, 
and one corner begged to be made 
into a bar. Fifty people can circu- 
late in this space without any dif- 
ficulty. 

The cellar, with its furnace, hot- 
water heater and oil storage, was 
placed in the already excavated 
area under the tool house. ‘This 
also serves as a garage for one car, 
and can be approached by stairs 
from the living-room. 


NUMBER 114 


IN A SERIES OF COLLECTIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS MINOR ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 


ARCHITECTURE’S PORTFOLIO OF 
GOTHIG BUTTRESSES 


Subjects of previous portfolios are listed below 
at left and right of page 


1926 
DORMER WINDOWS 
SHUTTERS AND BLINDS 


1927 

ENGLISH PANELLING 
GEORGIAN STAIRWAYS 
STONE MASONRY TEXTURES 
ENGLISH CHIMNEYS 
FANLIGHTS AND OVERDOORS 
TEXTURES OF BRICKWORK 
IRON RAILINGS 

DOOR HARDWARE 
PALLADIAN MOTIVES 

GABLE ENDS 

COLONIAL TOP-RAILINGS 
CIRCULAR AND OVAL WINDOWS 


1928 

BUILT-IN BOOKCASES 
CHIMNEY TOPS 
DOOR HOODS 

BAY WINDOWS 
CUPOLAS 

GARDEN GATES 
STAIR ENDS 
BALCONIES 
GARDEN WALLS 
ARCADES 

PLASTER CEILINGS 
CORNICES OF WOOD 


1929 

DOORWAY LIGHTING 
ENGLISH FIREPLACES 
GATE-POST TOPS 
GARDEN STEPS 

RAIN LEADER HEADS 
GARDEN POOLS 
QUOINS 

INTERIOR PAVING 
BELT COURSES 
KEYSTONES 

AIDS TO FENESTRATION 
BALUSTRADES 


* 1930 

;: SPANDRELS 

a. CHANCEL FURNITURE 
BUSINESS BUILDING ENTRANCES 
GARDEN SHELTERS 
ELEVATOR DOORS 
ENTRANCE PORCHES 

” PATIOS 
‘TREILLAGE 
FLAGPOLE HOLDERS 
CASEMENT WINDOWS 

FENCES OF WOOD 

GOTHIC DOORWAYS 


Below are the subjects of 
forthcoming Portfolios 


Corner Windows 


MAY 


Self-supporting Stairways 


JUNE 


Window Heads 


(INTERIOR) 
JULY 


Garden Enclosures 


AUGUST 


Church Lighting Fixtures 


SEPTEMBER 


Oriel Windows 


OCTOBER 


Photographs showing interesting examples under 
any of these headings will be welcomed by the Edi- 
tor, though it should be noted that these respective 
issues are made up about six weeks in advance of 


publication date 
1931 


BANKING-ROOM CHECK DESKS 
SECOND-STORY PORCHES 
TOWER CLOCKS 

ALTARS 

GARAGE DOORS 

MAIL-CHUTE BOXES 
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1931—Continued 
WEATHER-V ANES 
BANK ENTRANCES 
URNS 

WINDOW GRILLES 
CHINA CUPBOARDS 
PARAPETS 


1932 

RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 
INTERIOR CLOCKS 

OUTSIDE STAIRWAYS 
LEADED GLASS MEDALLIONS 
EXTERIOR DOORS OF WOOD 
METAL FENCES 

HANGING SIGNS 

WOOD CEILINGS 
MARQUISES 

WALL SHEATHING 

FRENCH STONEWORK 
OVER-MANTEL TREATMENTS 


1933 

BANK SCREENS 

INTERIOR DOORS 

METAL STAIR RAILINGS 

VERANDAS 

THE EAGLE IN SCULPTURE 

EAVES RETURNS ON MASONRY 
GABLES 

EXTERIOR LETTERING 

ENTRANCE DRIVEWAYS 

CORBELS 

PEW ENDS 

GOTHIC NICHES 

CURTAIN TREATMENT AT 
WINDOWS 


1934 

EXTERIOR PLASTERWORK 
CHURCH DOORS 

FOUNTAINS 

MODERN ORNAMENT 
RUSTICATION 

ORGAN CASES 

GARDEN FURNITURE 
WINDOW HEADS, EXTERIOR 
SPIRES 

BUSINESS BUILDING LOBBIES 
ROOF TRUSSES 

MODERN LIGHTING FIXTURES 


1935.38 

CIRCULAR WINDOWS 
(GOTHIC AND ROMANESQUE) 

TILE ROOFS 

MOLDED BRICK 

DORMER WINDOWS 

ENTRANCE SEATS 

OVERDOORS, INTERIOR 

BRICK CORNICES 

SIGNS 

CHIMNEY OFFSETS 

WINDOW HEADS 
(EXTERIOR, ARCHED) 

UNUSUAL BRICKWORK 

SHUTTERS AND BLINDS 


1936 

FIREPLACES (MEDITERRANEAN 
TYPES) 

PEDIMENTS (EXTERIOR) 

BALCONY RAILINGS 
(INTERIOR) 
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St. Madeleine Sophie's 
Chapel, 
Germantown, Pa. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons’ 
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Villanova, Pa. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons 


Augustinian Monastery, 
Villanova College, 
< 
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St. Patrick's Cathedra 
New York City 
James Renwick 


Liverpool Cathedral 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 


Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, 
New York City 

Mayers, Murray & 
Phillip» 


St. Hugh Rectory, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry D. Dagit &8 Sons 


Library, Fordham 
University, 
New York City 
Emile G. Perrot 
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First Baptist Church, 
Church at Herenthals, Cleveland, Ohio 
near Antwerp, Belgium Walker &8 Weeks 


The Riverside Church, Church Tower, Campden 


New York City House, 
Henry C. Pelton; Chipping Campden, 
Allen & Collens Gloucestershire 
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Church at Greipentberg, 
Germany 
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Municipal Building, 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
Frank A. Moore 
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Grace Church, 
New York City 
James Renwick 
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St. Paul’s Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Cram & Ferguson 
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Our Lady of Sorrows 
Church, 


South Orange, N. F. 
Maginnis & Walsh 
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Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, 
New York City 
Henry C. Pelton; 
Allen & Collens 


Kent School, Kent, Coni 
Roger H. Bullard; 
Arthur Loomis Harmot 


First Presbyterian 
Church, 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Charles Z. Klauder 
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New York City 


Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, 
Henry C. Pelton ; 
Allen &§ Collens 


The Riverside Church, 
New York City 
Henry C. Pelton; 
Allen & Collens 
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Collegiate Chapel of 
St. Andrew’ s, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zantzinger, Borie & 
Medary 


ivine, 
New York City 
Cram & Ferguson 
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Metropolitan Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sundt & Wenner; 
Bureau of Architecture, 
M. E. Church, Advisory 


Pfs 


Merion War Tribute 
House, 
Merion, Pa. 
Walter T. Karcher & 
Livingston Smith 


mt Z 


Tower, Fones Beach 
State Park, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
heel. I. State Park 

Commission ; 
H. A. Magoon 


University of Chicago 
Chapel, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bertram G. Goodhue ; 
Bertram G. Goodhue 
Associates 


Chicago Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Fohn Mead Howells ; 
Raymond M. Hood 
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Cathedral of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, 


Washington, D. C. 
Frohman, Robb & Little 


piety 


St. Luke’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, 
New York City 
Edward L. Tilton; 
Alfred M. Githens 


Pr 


St. Fames Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 
New York City 
Robertson &§ Potter 
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Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Walter T. Karcher & 
Livingston Smith 


Lawyers’ Club, 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
York & Sawyer 
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Harkness Tower, 
Yale University, 
James Gamble Rogers 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Sterling Chemistry 
Laboratory, 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Delano & Aldrich 
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Betelle 


Columbia High School, 
South Orange, N. F 
Guilbert &8 
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Hospital, 
Duke University, 


Durham, N. C. 
Horace Trumbauer 


Holy Cross Church, 
Germantown, Pa. 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons 
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H. B. Fine Hall, 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. Ff. 
Charles Z. Klauder 
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Press Building, 
Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, 
Fordham, N. Y. 
Robert F. Reiley 


Blanchard Chapel, 
First Presbyterian 
Church, 
Passaic, N. F. 
Harry Leslie Walker 
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Dickinson Hall, 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. fF. 
Charles Z. Klauder 


——_ * 


Church of Notre Dame, 


Holder Hall, 
Louviers, Normandy, Princeton University, 
France Princeton, N. F. 


Day &§ Klauder 
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Park Avenue Baptist, 
Church, 
New York City 
Henry C. Pelton; 
Allen & Collens 
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Kitchen Building, 
Princeton Dining Halls, 
Princeton, N. F. 
Day &§ Klauder 
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O. H. P. Belmont 
Mausoleum 
Woodlawn Cemetery, 
WY’, 


Hunt & Hunt 
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Church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, 
The Bronx, 
New York City 
Robert F. Reiley 


Lawyers’ Club, 
First Baptist Church, University of Michigan, 
Cleveland, Ohio Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Walker 3 Weeks York & Sawyer 
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South Madison Hall, 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. fF. 
Day & Klauder 


Sophomore Clubhouse, 
Princeton University, 


Princeton, N. fF. 
Day & Klauder 
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meres tTGN in MATERIALS 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO A BETTER LIAISON BETWEEN THOSE WHO ARE DESIGNING THE NEW 


AMERICA AND THOSE WHO ARE PRODUCING THE MATERIALS WITH 


KENNETH M. MURCHISON, 

one-time architect, all-time phi- 
losopher, present-time banker, thinks 
that apartments are going to make a 
right-about-face now that construc- 
tion is getting under way again. 
It’s a matter of sales resistance, for 
talking to connoisseurs of rentability 
about dropped living-rooms, electric 
kitchens, and cross ventilation, is 
like a ramble through faded pas- 
tures. All of which looks to us as 
though he meant that what we need 
is a nice new model every year, with 
done-over streamlining, just like the 
motor-cars have. We think that it 
may be pretty tough on the bankers, 
but if they don’t mind, we shouldn’t. 
In fact, the profession should like 
it quite alot. Anyway, Mr. Murchi- 
son goes on to say that the bed that 
pops out of walls, the bookcase that 
turns from fairy tales to cocktails, 
and metal furniture that does not 
have to be polished, are all old 
stuff, too. 

Some one has to be really creative 
about the situation, apparently. 
Murchison suggests ‘‘ windows which 
do not have to be washed, hot water 
which is not too hot or too cold, an 
electric range which will heat up as 
quickly as a gas range, and an elec- 
tric percolator which will perk coffee 
in five minutes instead of ten for 
those who have to be at the office 
before g A.M.—as savings bankers 


have to be. 
ESS 


“Apartments of the future must 
have no waste space, and almost 
every room should have a double 
purpose. If there are girls in the 
family old enough to have beaux 
their room should be a sitting-room 
until the curfew rings at 10.45; 
then a sweet-toned alarm will sound, 


WHICH If IS TO, BE REBUILT 


WHEN WE BUILD AGAIN 


KENNETH M. MURCHISON HAS SOME VIEWS ABOUT APART- 
MENT-HOUSE PLANNING AND GADGETS, AS EXPRESSED TO 


THE APARTMENT-HOUSE GROUP OF THE BUILDING-MANAGE- 


MENT DIVISION 


something like that of a dining-car, 
the beaux will go out into the silent 
night, and the sitting-room becomes 
the children’s bedroom. 

“There should be no apartments 
on the first and second floors of any 
apartment house of the future, un- 
less rubber-tired ash cans are in 
universal use. This space will be 
given over to shops in front, and to 
garages in the rear.... The higher 
up the apartments commence, the 
better it is for all concerned. ” 


V/A; 
WAY 

He holds little hope for the fu- 
ture of built-in furniture, for he says 
that “most of it is awkward archi- 
tecture, and ofttimes in the wrong 
place. Nothing is much worse than 
a built-in Pullman arrangement in 
the kitchen for eating purposes, un- 
less they have a motion picture go by 
the window so that you will think 
the train is just getting into Ithaca. 

“We are at last to have air- 
conditioning in an apartment house. 
At 400 Park Avenue, the New York 
Central is going to revamp the 
apartments with all sorts of stream- 
lined, double-track ideas. They will 
probably have the cook scoop up 
water as she goes from the dining- 
room to the kitchen, as the Twen- 
tieth Century does between Albany 
and Buffalo, and when the meal is 
ready, she will undoubtedly drop a 
semaphore signal to indicate that 
the track is clear. 

“Other railroad ideas might be 
very apropos, such as having the 
maid call out, ‘All aboard on Track 
3 for Baltimore, Washington, and all 
points south.’ This would indicate 
chicken for dinner. 

“Tf the family were eating too 
fast, she could blow two long and two 
short blasts on a whistle, to indicate 
‘slow down.’ She could bring the 
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food in in one of the electric bag- 
gage trucks, of a smaller and more 
beautiful design than we see at pres- 
ent, and the New York Central 
could advertise these apartments as 
‘The Water Level Route to Park 
Avenue.’ 

“Everybody in the sheet-metal 
business is trying to get out new de- 
signs and space-saving kitchen equip- 
ment and, even if you have no 
kitchen, they have an answer for 
that. A few days ago I saw a new 
contraption built on the theory that 
you don’t have to wash, but you’ve 
got to eat; a metal kitchenette that 
fits right over the bathtub and 
which is permanently left in place— 
so you can’t possibly take a bath. 

“What they missed was fixing 
their oufit so you could take a bath 
while the breakfast was cooking, 
right over your head. In fact, with 
a few changes in design, you could 
eat while bathing and thereby save 


ten minutes. 
SSS 
RS 
K<ES 


“One man’s guess is as good as 
another’s. Apartments of the future 
will have to be air-conditioned. The 
planning of apartments, though, 
cannot be materially improved upon. 
Just when renting conditions will 
warrant our builders in putting up 
large and expensive structures again, 
is still a question. But things are 
coming back, definitely, and before 
long it is the hope of every one that 
our antiquated structures will be de- 
molished and new buildings, beauti- 
fully ventilated and illuminated, 
will be filled with tenants eager to 
live in the most modern habitation 
possible and, moreover, able to pay 
adequate rents for them.” 

- Thank you very much, Mr. 
Murchison. 


New Thyratron-Tube-Reactor Dimming Equipment 


IGHT, as a decorative element, 
continues to develop in impor- 
tance under the stimulus of constant 
research. Its potentialities are enor- 
mous, and each new discovery opens 
up wide vistas of possibilities. 
“Omar's Dome,” a recently com- 
pleted restaurant in Los Angeles, 
by Pruitt & Brown, architects, 
makes effective use of a new feed- 
back circuit in the interior scheme, 
which permits of a novel flexibility 
in color flooding and lighting in- 
tensity. The system is similar to 
the one now used in a number of the 
country’s foremost theatres, but it 
is the first installation applied to the 
requirements of a restaurant. 


The principle involved depends 
upon the development of the Thyra- 
tron tube, which may be considered 
as a controlled rectifier and amplifier 
operating independently of moving 
contacts, brushes, etc. With the aid 
of a saturable-core reactor, which in 
effect is a magnetic type of amplifier, 
it permits a smooth control voltage 
to regulate and produce gradual 
changes in the relatively heavy flow 
of current to the lighting circuit. 
The equipment in the restaurant 
is used in connection with five light 
circuits, one for the table fixtures, 
three for the colored balcony spot- 


lights, and a fifth for the ceiling 


lights. These five circuits are con- 
trolled by means of four electron- 
tube panels, each of whichis operated 
with two push-buttons mounted on 
a switch plate and located at a con- 
venient point in the restaurant, 
where the effects produced may be 
observed. Pressing one of the but- 
tons decreases the intensity of the 
lights on the circuit connected to 
the panel, while the other is used to 
increase the intensity. 


The system provides a number of 
advantages, chief of which are: (1) 
a very high efficiency over the re- 
quired dimming range, because 
energy is not dissipated as heat from 
resistors; (2) a freedom of moving 
parts carrying load circuit; (3) an 
absence of flickering lights, transli- 
tion from one intensity to another 
being gradual; (4) an_ all-electric 
operation minimizing noise, promot- 
ing long life and permitting remote 
control. 


A New Type of Shingle 


A NEW type of cement-coated 

asphalt shingle is about to be 
announced by the leading manufac- 
turers of roofing material. 

These shingles, which will be 
known generically as cementop 
shingles, are the result of a special 
processing method developed by 
the Bakelite organization. By the 
new process conventional asphalt 
shingles are given an extra surface 
coating of special formula hydraulic 
cement in which mineral oxide pig- 
ments are incorporated. 

Cementop shingles have several 
distinctive advantages over ordinary 
asphalt shingles. The cement coat- 
ing provides a vehicle for the incor- 
poration of a variety of permanent 
colors which could not be had here- 


tofore. These colors include white, 
blues, greens, grays, reds, and black. 
A white siding material, so long 
needed, is now available. Of snow 
white, ‘heat-reflecting cement, it 
fills a need for the Colonial type 
house. 

In addition to yielding a very at- 
tractive roofing and siding material, 
the cement coating gives the shingles 
rigidity. It acts as a shield protect- 
ing the asphalt beneath from the 
rays of the sun. It seals the asphalt 
so effectively that tropical heat will 
not bake out the oils and other 
volatile elements present in asphalt 
shingles. These shingles also have 
better fire resistance, greater re- 
sistance to erosion, and greater in- 
sulation value. 
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Because the cement coating im- 
parts rigidity, it is possible to expose 
a greater portion of each shingle 
butt. This, of course, means that 
fewer shingles are required to cover 
a given area. As a matter of fact, 
where an ordinary asphalt shingle 
can be exposed 5 inches, the cemen- 
top can be exposed 7 inches. 

Those roofing manufacturers who 
have started production on the new 
cementop shingles, or will within the 
next few weeks, are: The Johns- 
Manville Corporation, The Ruber- 
oid Company, McHenry-Millhouse 
Mfg. Company of New York, Inc., 
American Asphalt Roof Corpora- 
tion, Amalgamated Roofing Com- 
pany, and the Los Angeles Paper 
Manufacturing Company. 


ITH this large subject, I must 

necessarily confine myself to a 

few observations as to what our in- 

dustry has learned or should have 
learned during the depression. 

If my Latin holds good, the word 
constructive means “build together.” 
If we are to have constructive pol- 
icies in the building industry, doesn’t 
that automatically mean that the 
various groups—architects, en- 
gineers, contractors, material men, 
labor, finance—must be more firmly 
bound together than at present and 
must attain a better group con- 
sciousness with all that this im- 
plies? So marked is this lack of 
unity that frequently it is denied 
that these component elements con- 
stitute an industry within the true 
meaning of that term. In any event 
our unmistakable duty lies in en- 
couraging better understanding be- 
tween these groups. 

All of us have learned conclu- 
sively that the law of action and 
equal reaction is just as applicable 
to the building industry as it is to 
the stock market. It is perhaps not 
just a coincidence that by the end of 
1932 building as a whole showed a 
decline from its peak of ap- 
proximately the same percentage as 


FIRE-RETARDING WOOD 


HE development of fireproof 

building methods is gradually 
eliminating the fire hazard in mod- 
ern construction. But fire continues 
to reap an appalling annual harvest 
which, during the period of 1935, 
amounted to10,000 lives and $245,- 
000,000 in property in this country 
alone. Just what proportion of this 
loss occurred in fire-resisting struc- 


IMPROVING THE 


BUILDING INDUSTRY 
By Rolland F. Hamilton 


President, American Radiator Company 


the average of industrial common 
stocks. I have been in the building 
industry practically all my life and 
never expected to see that situation. 
That it has happened indicates that 
at least some of the factors of psy- 
chology and of excess that ruled a 
few years ago in the stock market 
must have had their counterparts in 
the building industry. 

Let’s face facts. Will we do dif- 
ferently the next time? Many will, 
but it is the duty and self-interest of 
most of us to exert every influence at 
our command to direct otherwise. 
Did you, as an architect, a con- 
tractor, an engineer, or a material 
man, go past the reasonable bounds 
of good business in encouraging 
construction that was not needed or 
which you knew was wrongly de- 
signed, or located in an obviously 
unfit place, or was built poorly to 
come within prescribed limits of 
price? Did the labor unions jack up 
wage scales to the highest possible 
level regardless of future effects on 
the building enterprise ? Did finance 
wink at overvaluations in order to 
get the business at a higher commis- 
sion? The building industry should 
be a conservative line of endeavor 
and not a get-rich-quick scheme. 

In thinking and planning for the 
future, let us not forget the small 
home and the low-priced apartment. 
Fifty-nine and four-tenths per cent 
of all building construction, in 
terms of square feet of floor space in 
1928, was residential, and the greater 
portion of this was small residences 
or moderate-priced apartments. I 
am convinced that this class of work 


tures, it is difficult to ascertain, but 
the principle fuel consumed was 
wood, man’s most universal build- 
ing material. 

The obvious method for prevent- 
ing large losses of this kind would be 
to limit the amount of available fuel 
at the point of origin of the fire. This 
could be accomplished by the ex- 
tensive use of fire-retarding and in- 
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deserves more attention from the in- 
dustry than it has had. Who has 
been doing this class of work? You 
know as well as I do. Is it not 
worthy of more attention from good 
architects, from responsible con- 
tractors, and from the highest class 
financial houses? If I were to at- 
tempt just one prophecy, it would be 
that the moderate-priced  single- 
family dwelling is going to be a 
bigger factor in the building indus- 
try during the next cycle than ever 
before, and moderate-priced, good 
multiple-story housing will be a 
close second. 

Having pulled through this far, we 
should not get discouraged now or 
lose faith in our industry. We are 
facing a tremendous pent-up de- 
mand, especially for residential con- 
struction. It is beyond all question 
that never in history was there more 
demand for better living accommo- 
dations than at this very moment. I 
am optimistic enough to believe that 
within the next few years we shall 
see building construction beyond 
anything ever before witnessed. 

It may be along different lines or 
with materials and methods difter- 
ing from our preconceived notions. 
One cannot visualize the motor car 
of 1940, nor the materials, design, 
or mechanical equipment of build- 
ings ten years hence, but my appeal 
is to have faith and the willingness 
to back it up by an open-minded 
preparedness to accept new ideas— 
ideas weighed not in the scales of our 
conventionalized ideas or selfish de- 
sires, but in concord with public de- 
mand and public service. 


combustible materials, but investi- 
gation has shown that the majority 
of fires have their inception in the 
interior of the structure, where wood 
continues to be the most adaptable 
and serviceable material available 
for many purposes. The solution, 
therefore, must inevitably depend 
upon the discovery of either a syn- 
thetic substitute for wood, which 


not only possesses its desirable qual- 
ities but is fire retarding, or a method 
of rendering the actual material fire- 
proof. 

This latter goal has attracted the 
attention of men of science for cen- 
turies. As early as 400 B.c. Aineas 
suggested soaking lumber in vine- 
gar, whilst others have tried coating 
it with clay, washing it with mineral 
salts, and painting it with various 
metallic paints to develop a resist- 
ance against fire. Practically every 
conceivable method has been tried, 
from treating it with chemicals to 
charring it with fire, but the results 
in the past have been, at best, only 
partially successful or ‘have changed 
the character of the wood in such a 
way as to impair its usefulness. 

Modern science, however, has re- 
cently contributed a method which 
promises to fireproof the material 
permanently without affecting its 
workability or appearance. The 
process consists of impregnating the 
lumber with incombustible salts, 
and is effected by a method similar 
to that used in the treatment of 
wood with creosote for protection 
against decay. The technique, how- 
ever, is exacting, for its success de- 
pends upon getting just the right 
amount of the salts into the wood, as 
a greater or a less amount fails to 
give the desired results. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories 
have recently subjected the process 
to exhaustive tests to ascertain the 
extent to which the producer has 
been successful in decreasing the 
combustibility of the lumber by 
means of the chemical treatment, 
and to provide a basis for an opinion 
as to whether the treated product 1s 
likely to regain its original combust- 
ibility fully, or to a significant de- 
gree, during its useful life in service. 


Result of a fire spread test on maple, not 
treated, after fifteen minutes exposed to fire 


Red oak, not treated; exposed face when 
withdrawn from furnace 


For this purpose, fireproofed spec- 
imens of red oak and maple were 
selected and subjected to fire tests of 
various kinds for investigation of 
their susceptibility to ignition, their 
tendency to encourage spread of 
flame, and their contribution of fuel 
to an attacking fire. As an aid to 
judging the significance of the re- 
sults, similar fire tests were con- 
ducted upon specimens of untreated 
commercial lumber. 

Whole floors, constructed of both 
types of wood, were subjected to a 
roaring inferno, in gas-fired furnaces 
especially designed for such work. 
The behavior of both types under 
fire was observed through windows, 
and compared by one group of en- 
gineers, while a hundred feet away 
a second group recorded the temper- 
atures of the floors by means of 
meters connected with thermocou- 
ples. 

The fireproofed floors came from 
the furnace at the completion of the 
tests like a phoenix rising from the 
flames—blackened and charred on 
the exposed surface, but intact and 


Result of the same test on maple that had 
been treated, after twenty minutes exposure 
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Red oak, eats exposed face when with- 
drawn from furnace 


sound, having stood as a barrier 
against the fire and prevented its 
passage. The untreated floors, how- 
ever, ignited and, on completion of 
the tests, were burning on both the 
exposed and unexposed surfaces. 

Similar experiments were con- 
ducted by applying fire to vertical 
panels, the ends of the wood and to 
individual pieces, with correspond- 
ingly good results from the proc- 
essed specimens. As a result of 
these investigations, the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories have been able 
to offer the conclusion that the ma- 
terial will not ignite readily, con- 
tribute fuel, nor add to the spread of 
the fire; and while it will char pro- 
gressively when exposed to flame, it 
will cease to glow shortly after ex- 
posure. 

Various extreme condition tests, 
some extending over a period of 
three and a half years, were con- 
ducted to determine the perma- 
nency of the fireproofing, taking into 
consideration the known properties 
of the chemicals and their reactions. 
The physical properties of the 
treated lumber were also investi- 
gated, and it was found that they 
were very little affected by the im- 
pregnation of the mineral salts. The 
workability was found to be equal 


in every way to that of the un-. 


treated lumber, the surface ability 
to take paint and varnish was unal- 
tered, and the general appearance 
remained unchanged. The only per- 
ceptible difference was an increase 
in weight of about one-tenth over 
ordinary wood. 

A full report of the tests per- 
formed, with their results may be 
obtained from the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories report: “Fireproofed 
Red Oak and Maple Lumber for 


Flooring and Interior Trim.” 


. 
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W. Pope Barney, A. I. A., 9 
Philadelphia, insists that after 
DOGS comes architecture 


Leicester Bodine Holland, F. A. 
I. A., recipient of four degrees 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (B.S., B.S. in Arch., 
M.A., and Ph.D.), professor of 
fine arts at his alma mater and 
chief of the division of fine arts 
in the Library of Congress, did 
yeoman service recently in block- 
ing the proposed alterations to 
the east front of the Capitol 


Edwin Hawley Hewitt, F. A. 
I. A., who has practised 
alone and with the late Edwin 
H. Brown in Minneapolis 
. since 1904, has many tnter- 
ests outside of architecture— 
most of them civic. We do 
know that he is an authority 
on growing fine grapes, 15 in- 
terested in astronomy, fond of 
sketching, and here he is 
caught in evident enjoyment 
of his north country’s winter 
woods 


If Samuel Yellin has any real 
absorbing interest in anything 
other than metal working, it has 
to do with collecting examples of 
the craftsman’s art in metal 
throughout the world 


Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, 
whose work 1s as much admired 
and nearly as well known among 
American architects as it 1s in 
England and the British posses- 
sions beyond the seas 


» Wie men by pepidiier 
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CO-OPERATION I WANT 


VARIOUS ARCHITECTS’ POINTS OF VIEW WITH REGARD TO 
THE AID AND SALES ACTIVITIES OF THE MANUFACTURER 


The co-operation I expect from 
the building material manufacturers 
is intelligent service. I cannot give 
time to a man who does not know 
his stuff but am always glad to see 
the one who does. 

My experience has been that a 
product falls down completely with- 
out able and experienced repre- 
sentation. 

Julius Gregory, A. I. A., 
New York City. 


We don’t want a lot of sales talk, 
as we try to look at a product fairly, 
and high-pressure salesmanship will 
not influence us. 

We want information regarding 
the material, its character, use, and 
method of installation; laboratory 
reports and other reliable recom- 
mendations and experiences en- 
countered; names of architects who 
have used the product, names of 
buildings or locations where it has 
been used and can be seen. 

We want drawings to a fair scale, 
showing method of use or appli- 
cation. 

We want real specification data 
—not the usually highly colored 
prints and pamphlets and verbose 
literature, which issometimes handed 
out to a busy architect by some 
young man who has learned all he 
knows from a book or a few weeks 
of intensive study. Sometimes we 
refer to these chaps, jocosely, as 
“hander outers.” Send men around 
who have had practical job and 
technical experience. 

We want A. I. A. letter-size cata- 
logs—not the small leaflets which be- 
come lost in the bottom of the filing 
cabinets, nor the large ones that 
fold up like a bed sheet. 

Office of Dwight James Baum, 
Bical dee Asy 


Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
New York City. 


KZ 
KZ 

. What the average architect 
sie most, in the way of co-opera- 
tion from manufacturers, is to be 
freed from the calls of wind-bag 
salesmen. The fellow who barges 
in, and without taking the trouble 


to ask if he may do so, helps himself 


to ten, fifteen or twenty minutes of. 


an architect’s time, and then leaves 
without so much as a “thank you,” 
is bad enough. Worse still is the 
pest who calls periodically, leans 
across the gate, and says: ““How do 
you do, Mr. So-and-so; Yones’ Ce- 
ment,’ and then looks at you with 
an idiotic grin. Remember, please, 
that the architect is a busy fellow, 
with a thousand distracting details 
on his hands, and that calls of this 
sort are nothing less than inroads on 
his time. 

2. If a manufacturer has a new 
product, or an improved one that 
he wants to call to architects’ at- 
tention, let him mail circulars or 
catalogs that tell the story as briefly 
as it can be told. Such matter is 
always looked over when time per- 
mits; if not, it is laid aside for a free 
moment. Personally, I much prefer 
this to the visits of high-pressure 
salesmen. 

3. Manufacturers of standard 
products, who wish to keep their 
products before the profession, 
should be represented in “‘Sweet’s 
Index.” It is much easier to refer 
to ““Sweet’s,” than to dig through a 
choked file of catalogs, many of 
which are obsolete. 

4. When possible to do so, mail 
the architect a sample of your prod- 


uct. Most architects maintain sam- - 


ple files and are glad to add to them. 
J. Frederick Kelly, A. I. A., 
of Kelly & Kelly, 


New Haven, Conn. 


The co-operation I would like to 
have from manufacturers can be 
divided into two different parts: 

A. Information concerning the 
material. 

B. Service 
same. 

Information may again be divided 
into two parts: 

(a) What the material may be 
expected to do and under what 
conditions it may be safely used. 

(2) Complete data essential to 
the preparation of drawings and 
specifications for their uses. 

Referring to B above, service 
which would be helpful, I frequently 
find that representatives of the 
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in connection with 


manufacturers, whether agents or 
dealers, often know very little about 
the material they represent and, 
what is even worse, they attempt 
to cover up this ignorance with an 
assumption of vast knowledge of 
the subject. Responsible material 
should never be advocated for any 
uses or under any conditions which 
are not favorable toward giving 
satisfaction. 

A very large percentage of the 
literature received by the architects 
from manufacturers is of practically 
no value to the architect as it 
amounts to selling propaganda. I 
think it would be well for every 
manufacturer to determine by con- 
sultation with architects the best 
form in which to present his litera- 
ture for their consumption. 

Franklin O. Adams, A. I. A., 
Tampa, Fla. 


I need from a manufacturer : 

1. A legible, letter-size, A. 1-Ag 
file-numbered catalog describing and 
giving sizes, etc., and free from sales 
appeals, for my files. 

2. An agent I can call in to give 
me current prices and other infor- 
mation. 

3. An organization that will make 
prompt and good shop drawings. 

4. In some specialized trades, 
such as heating, competent en- 
gineering service which will make 
the manufacturer’s guarantee worth 
its face-value. 

5. From other material men, 
samples of such size and color as 
will adequately describe the ma- 
terials. 

6. I don’t have much time for 
sales visits nor for looking at ad- 
vertisements, therefore I want them 
brief. 

Thomas Pym Cope, A. I.A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The days have passed in which 
the architect can assume that he 


is the sole creator of a building or — 


that it is his personal, individual 
work. We recognize more and more, 
as we go on in the profession, that 


7 


it is simply co-operation of a large 
number of persons and individuals. 
The final outcome is perhaps to the 
credit of the architect, not, neces- 
sarily, to his genius as a designer, to 
his knowledge of construction, to his 
sense of planning, but to all the 
great forces which come together to 
make a building. 

In the old days a building was a 
comparatively simple thing. It was 
only a matter of some walls, a cer- 
tain amount of ornament, no me- 
chanical equipment, and very little 
of the modern practice in regard to 
circulation, the movement of people, 
the movement of produce, and all the 
thousand and one things which come 
into one of our modern buildings. 

But today a building is just as 
complicated a piece of mechanism 


as an automobile—more so in fact— 
and, like an automobile, it doesn’t 
make a bit of difference how hand- 
some the cushions and the uphol- 
stery may be or the inlay work on 
the interior of the car, or the tone 
and shape of the exterior of the car; 
if the old thing doesn’t run. And a 


-modern building must run. 


We have to approach our problem 
from a practical point of view, of 
course, and we do need the manu- 
facturers’ support, their co-opera- 
tion and instruction as to the use 
of materials that they are dealing 
in, so that we can fit our design and 
make use of those things which they 
have available. 

Harvey Wiley Corbett, F. A. I. A., 
of Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray, 

New York City. 


That the manufacturer, on his 
part, realizes some of the needs set 
forth above, is shown by the excerpt 
from a letter to branch managers, 
salesmen and distributors: 


The architect is a professional 
man just as is a doctor or a lawyer. 
Being in that classification, he does 
not relish high-pressure and “‘usual”’ 
selling methods. He does not want 
a salesman to come in and point out 
the things wherein he may be wrong, 
but rather he responds to the sales- 
man who, without pretentions, 
places information in his hands or 
at his disposal that he can use. 

C. L. Ellison, 

Advertising Manager, 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


BIDDING PRACTICES 


AND WHAT SHOULD BE THE FUNCTIONS OF THE VARIOUS PARTIES 


In speaking before a Council 
meeting on the subject of Bidding 
Practices, William Stanley Parker, 
F. A. I. A., Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Building Practices, 
suggested the following as a basis 
for action on the functions of the 
owner, architect, contractor, sub- 
contractor, material man, and labor. 


The Owner should get what is 
called for and should pay a fair price 
for it, and estimates should be ob- 
tained in a manner that will per- 
mit him and his architect to know 
that the price is fair. 

The Contractor should have gen- 
eral control of and responsibility for 
the execution of the entire work, 
and should be competent to assume 
such control and responsibility. He 
should submit a complete bid for the 
entire work under such conditions as 
will assure competition among sub- 
bidders on a one-price basis, includ- 
ing in this category all specially 
fabricated materials, whether in- 
stalled by the producer or by others. 
He should select sub-contractors on 
the basis of competence as well as 
price, in the best interest of the 
owner, under procedure that will 
permit him so to act, and his own 
competence should in part be 
judged by the standing of the sub- 
contractors he recommends. He 
should be financially competent to 
carry through the work on his own 


resources and to pay sub-contractors 
promptly in accordance with the 
terms of the contract. If the owner 
requires him to furnish surety it 
should be of such a nature as to pro- 
tect the interests of sub-contractors 
who have lived up to the terms of 
their sub-contracts. 

The Sub-Contractor should submit 
his proposal to the general con- 
tractors bidding on the work, under 
such conditions as will assure him 
that it cannot be misused to his dis- 
advantage and that he cannot take 
advantage of a competitor by a re- 
vision of his proposal, all such sub- 
bids being on a one-price basis with- 
out opportunity for revision. He 
should secure his subordinate esti- 
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mates for specially fabricated mate- 
rials under similar conditions. He 
should be selected by the general 
contractor on the basis of compe- 
tence as well as price, and the bid- 
ding procedure should be such as 
will make it practicable for his selec- 
tion to be made on that basis. He 
should recognize fully his responsi- 
bility as a sub-contractor to the 
general contractor, so long as the 
general contractor recognizes and ful- 
fills his own responsibilities as such. 

The Material Producershould sub- 
mit estimates to sub-contractors 
under conditions similar to those un- 
der which the sub-contractor sub- 
mits his estimate to general con- 
tractors. 

The Architect should request bids 
on a basis that will permit bidders 
and sub-bidders to estimate and to 
be selected as outlined above. He 
should not be held responsible for 
the uneconomic practices of con- 
tractors and sub-contractors unless 
he invites bids on a basis which in- 
vites such practices and makes them 
financially profitable, in which case 
he should at least be held as respon- 
sible as they; and since he, not they, 
can control the basis on which he 
invites bids, he may be held pri- 
marily responsible if he fails to 
adopt some procedure that the in- 
dustry has tested in practical use and 
approved as conforming to the con- 
ditions outlined above. 


He should have and should fairly 
exercise, in the interest of © the 
owner, the power to approve the 
sub-contractors selected for those 
portions of the work believed by him 
to be of principal importance to its 
proper execution. In order wisely to 
exercise this power he should be 


fully informed of all sub-bids sub- 
mitted from which the selection is 
made. 

The Owner should permit the 
architect to obtain bids as outlined 
above and should not urge, induce, 
or force the architect to follow any 
procedure which the industry and 


The PRODUCERS 


Producers’ Council Clubs: 
Their Organization and 
Objectives 


By “Fohn FB, Gowen 


Executive Secretary 


HE Producers’ Council was or- 

ganized in 1921 as the produc- 
ers’ section of the Structural Ser- 
vice Committee of The American 
Institute of Architects. As the idea 
back of this movement grew, the de- 
sirability of sectional groups, which 
could work in co-operation with sec- 
tional groups of architects, became 
more and more apparent. 

As a result there followed the es- 
tablishment of Producers’ Council 
Clubs in key cities throughout the 
United States. There are now twelve 
of these, located in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, D. 
C., Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. These 
Clubs are organized under uniform 
regulations, and function under char- 
ters issued by the national body. 


Their broad purpose is to promote 
locally the objectives of the national 
body and to co-operate with Chap- 
ters of The American Institute of 
Architects, architects, engineers, 
contractors, builders, the press, and 
the public, to further these objec- 
tives and every interest that tends 
toward the betterment of the build- 
ing industry: to promote and encour- 
age the adoption and use of new 
building material and equipment; 
and to work with state and munici- 
pal societies and other public and 
private agencies for the above pur- 
poses. 

Membership is restricted to local 
representative of companies and as- 


sociations which are members ot 
The Producers’ Council, Inc. 
Because of their voluntary char- 
acter they have many of the aspects 
of a social and civic club—an asso- 
ciation of people for the furtherance 
of some common purpose. But they 
have not the broad opportunities of 
the purely social organization, for 
they have no facilities like a club- 
house, or common meeting place, 
their growth is restricted by rigid 
membership requirements, and their 
activities are limited by the fact that 
they can be carried on only at times 
suitable to the rather busy members. 
Moreover, these Clubs are striving 
to make the intangible tangible— 
that is, to translate into terms of 
positive activity the broad and un- 
bounded aims and ideals that 
brought the Council into existence. 
The very existence of a Council Club 
is predicated on the ideal of equal as- 
sociation of business friends and 
competitors for mutual benefit. 
Club activities include periodic 
meetings, generally monthly, includ- 
ing joint meetings with architects, 
engineers, and other building inter- 
ests, at which talks and discussions 
of informational or educational char- 
acter are presented, dealing with the 
products and services of member 
companies, or with other matters 
and problems of joint interest. 
Other meetings promote better ac- 
quaintance and good fellowship. All 
tend to further the common inter- 
ests of members and users of their 
products. 
Among the important services that 
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the architect have decided is un- 


economic and against the best inter- 
ests of owners and the industry. He 
should employ an honorable and 
competent architect and should de- 
sire, in his own interest, the employ- 
ment on the work of competent con- 
tractors at a fair price. 


COUNCIL 


the Clubs render in their respective 
cities to the building group, includ- 
ing other branches than the local In- 
stitute Chapters, is the conducting 
of Informational Meetings (usually 
held in connection with a lunch or 
dinner), whereat Council members 
present programs featuring the latest 
information about their products 
and services. These programs are 
conducted by means of lectures, 
motion pictures, exhibits, etc., and 
bring to the locality up-to-date data 
on important developments in build- 
ing products. Obviously, such gath- 
erings provide an unusual opportu- 
nity for all the groups in the building 
industry, and particularly for the 
producers and specifiers of materials, 
to meet and become acquainted. 

Statistics and other types of “end 
on end” information are always 
boring, but during 1934-1935 eight 
Council Clubs held 44 meetings, at 
which architects, engineers, and 
other non-member interests were in- 
cluded. The total attendance was 
approximately 6600. 


The Producers’ Council, Inc., 
strives earnestly to bring about 
better mutual understanding be- 
tween various elements of the con- 
struction industry. The Council 
Club presents one of the surest ways 
of doing this, because it is a means of 
establishing contacts by special ser- 
vices rendered collectively. The 
Council Club member, the architect, 
the engineer, the distributor, the 
supply man, the contractor, the 
building owner, all have a common 


@ 
——_—— 


interest, and that common interest — 


can be furthered in no better way 
than through the respect that comes 
from mutual understanding. The 
Council Club presents to the city in 
which it is established the machinery 
for establishing an entente cordiale be- 
tween all the various groups that 
comprise this loose and disintegrated 
construction industry, in which we 
all labor and from which we all draw 
our livelihood. 
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THE BUILDING TREND 
By E. L. Gilbert 


MARCH construction figures indicate a con- 
tinuance of the steady improvement in New 
Residential building, a reasonable gain in Com- 
mercial and Industrial activity compared with 
last year, and a spurt in Other Work. Total 
building construction for the entire United 
States revealed a betterment by more than 31 
per cent above March, 1935, and higher by 13 
per cent than last month’s total volume. With 
building material prices holding their own with- 
out either great advances or declines, plus the 
undoubted optimism expressed by building-field 
professionals, there seems to be plenty of reason 
to look forward to a well-sustained and active 
building year in 1936, with substantial gains yet 
to be recorded during the late spring and early 
summer months. 


MONTH OF MARCH 


(DOLLARS PER CAPITA, ENTIRE U. S.) 


CLASSIFICATION 1934 1935 1936 
New Residential . . $.26 $.35 $.51 
Commercial, Industrial, 

CtCl ie Hee ees Lp .40 +§2 
Other Work. So: 64 67 84 

Totalsigee 50) Dl. 40—0 Sie42 $1.87 


Building Material Prices, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
end of March* . . 86.2 85.0 85.1 


* Index numbers based on: 1926 = I0o. 


THE YEAR 
Cents per A Cents per 
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Ree HO one whose eye is lifted above and 
- beyond an individual practice, scan- 
ning the signs of the times, an archi- 
Fox tectural movement of unquestioned 
power and significance seems imminent. It has to 
do with neither modernism nor traditionalism; it 
is unhampered by considerations of style; 1t 1m- 
pinges only slightly on the field of zsthetics. The 
movement approaches—not in the trappings of 
the zealot in artistic creation, en route to a pageant, 
-but rather in the working clothes of a master 
builder who has a practical but immensely impor- 


tant task to perform. 


The movement, if such it turns out to be, is a 
rapidly expanding effort to help some hundred 
millions of Americans to build themselves decent 
homes. It seeks to dip beneath the creation of 
cathedrals, the building of monuments to the 
patrons of art, the glorification of industry, reach- 
ing into that vast ocean of human needs for a real 
job—the genesis of all structure, the modest home 


of the average citizen. 


If the man who, in a given society, has been 


Buftalo 
the present movement to es- 


S 
A tablish an adequate architec- 
tural service in the small-house field 
goes down into history, those who 
come after us will soon be debating 
as to who started it all. There may 
be another claimant for that honor, 
but it seems likely that the Buffalo 
Small House Bureau, formed under 
the sponsorship of the Buffalo Chap- 
ter, A. I. A., was the first one to get 
into action. The movement in Buf- 
falo started about a year and a half 
ago with a Housing Show. The fif- 
teen or twenty members who formed 
the Bureau took advantage of that op- 
portunity to establish a knowledge of 
this new relationship in architectural 
practice by havingone of itsmembers 
available at all times in the show to 
answer the questions of visitors. 

The movement in Buffalo has had 
the co-operation of the Real Estate 
Board, and was instituted with the 
intention of enlisting the support of 
local loaning institutions. The de- 
tails of this latter co-operation have 
still to be developed. 


Architectural Service 
in the Small-House Field 


selected, trained and set apart to serve it as build- 
ing technician—if this man deliberately turns 
away from what should be his most important re- 
sponsibility, he fails—utterly—and society must re- 
place him with one who is able and willing to serveit. 

It would seem that society has been more than 
patient with the architect, treating him as it 
would a child suspected—perhaps without justi- 
fication—of being gifted beyond his fellows. So- 
ciety has favored its precocious child, has excused 
his practical shortcomings, his occasional haughty 
petulance over the common duties and responsi- 


bilities of life. It seems unlikely, however, that 


society, the great mother, will continue indefinitely 
to pamper a child that, having the ability to carry 
his share of the common burden, persistently re- 
fuses to shoulder it. 

Perhaps an inkling of this homely fact is begin- 
ning to percolate into the collective mind of the 
architectural profession. There are signs that the 
architect is awakening to the realization that he 


had better put on some working clothes and lend 


An office has been established in 
the Architects and Builders Exhibit 
—a permanent exhibition of build- 
ing materials—and in charge of this 
office is a manager and a stenog- 
rapher. Any one interested in build- 
ing a small house may see in this of- 
fice the designs of various types 
made by the members of the group. 
A small printed circular is available 
for any one who calls, explaining the 
nature and full details of the service 
offered. There are at present three 
or four inquiries each day, and, as in 
the case of most of the other groups, 
there seems to be a period of incu- 
bation of indefinite length. Occasion- 
ally an inquiring prospect returns in 
a week, sometimes not for a year. 
Up to the present writing seven 
commissions have been under- 
taken. 

As to some of the details of pro- 
cedure, the group furnishes the ser- 
vices of one of its members at the 
stated lump-sum fee only if there 
are no changes to be made in the 
drawings. Any changes, however 
minor, are paid for at the rate of 
$2.50 per hour drafting time. The 
group furnishes four sets of blue 
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a hand with the chores. 


prints and specifications, and takes 
bids from three or four contractors 
selected by the designing architect. 
There is no approved list of contract- 
ors privileged to bid; each architect 
uses his own discretion in the selec- 
tion of those permitted to bid. The 
limited architectural service includes 
three preliminary office visits or 
conferences between the client and 
the designing architect. Additional 
visits, when requested by the client, 
are charged at $5 each. Six stated 
inspections of the house form a part 
of the service. 

As to payment, the fees vary from 
$100 for a house costing under $4000 
to $150 for the maximum limit of 
$7500. The client pays Io per cent 
of the fee upon the selection of a 
plan; 50 per cent more upon the tak- 
ing of the bids, and the balance as 
the work progresses. 

For each commission accepted, the 
architect pays into the Bureau treas- 
ury the sum of $10. It was expected 
that the money so received would 
maintain the headquarters—not at 
the outset, but when the plan is 
fully in operation. 

James WILLIAM KIDENEY 


Washington, 
DEG 


NUMBER _ of Washington’s 
younger architects, forced by 


circumstance to realize that the 
small-house field must constitute the 
major source of work for some time 
to come, and aware that only a very 
small portion of that work has ever 
come the way of the architect, de- 
cided to offer a modified form of 
architectural service and thus broad- 
en their field of potential clients. 

The recent endorsement of the 
group service plan for small-house 
work by the Board of Directors of 
the American Institute of Architects 
prompted the formation of an organ- 
ization along the lines of those al- 
ready approved and in operation. 

It was apparent from the first that 
the success of the venture would 
depend upon the solution of the fol- 
lowing problems: Financing the or- 
ganization which was felt neces- 
sary to the proper execution of the 
plan; developing a dignified and eth- 
ical method of acquainting the pub- 
lic with the service offered; and, find- 
ing the most direct source of contact 
with persons who might be seriously 
thinking of building. 

It was while these problems were 
being considered that the group was 
tendered an offer of assistance from 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem in the development of the plan. 

In spite of considerable skepticism 
on the part of the group as to the 
wisdom of operating in any manner 
other than as an independent en- 
tity, the offer was accepted and, 
with the approval of the Washing- 
ton, 1). Cc Chapter, Ao aA Sa plan 
was formulated which, for the first 
time, brought together the three 
major factors in residential work: 
the architect, the builder, and the 
lending institution. 

The result of this collaboration 
was the immediate solution of all the 
real problems mentioned above. The 
need for extensive capital and staff 
was eliminated by the use of the 
lending institution as the central 
headquarters and display room. 
The matter of proper advertising was 
likewise disposed of by the revision 
and broadening of that institution’s 
regular advertising program—and 
the problem of direct contact with 
prospective home builders wassolved 
in a most excellent manner due to 
the fact that the display was bound 


to be constantly before the eyes of 
depositors, the genuine source of 
prospective clients. 

It would perhaps be best to fol- 
low an imaginary client through the 
whole procedure of the service. 

Mr. Doe, interested in building a 
house which would cost not more 
than $7500, finds an advertisement 
in his daily paper which states that 
the Perpetual Building Association 
of Washington is offering a new 
architectural advisory and supervis- 
ory service which will make the 
building of his home an easy and 
pleasant undertaking and, at the 
same time, will relieve him of worry 
and concern about the proper con- 
struction of the house. 

Parenthetically, the price limit for 
houses in this service plan has been 
set at $7500 (as is the case with 
most of the groups in other cities) as 
representing the cost above which 
group service at a modified fee would 
encroach upon the field of practice of 
individual architects. 

The prospect’s interest aroused, he 
visits the Association named and 
finds an extensive display of varied 
small-house designs prepared by the 
Washington Architects Small Home 
Service group, all of whom are reg- 
istered and recognized architects 
experienced in small-house work. 
An attendant, conversant with all 
details of the service, explains the 
plans and points out the complete 
description of materials, equipment 
and finish, as well as the carefully 
prepared estimate of cost of each 
design. 

Mr. Doe is asked to fill out a pre- 
pared form which will set forth his 
requirements for a house, his oc- 
cupation, location of lot, a_ brief 
financial statement and other perti- 
nent data. 

He learns that, having a lot free 
and clear, he may borrow as much as 
75 per cent of the appraised value of 
lot and the house he proposes to 
build. 

Suppose then that Mr. Doe se- 
lects a design from those displayed. 
He finds that the architect’s fee 
(amounting to slightly more than 
2% per cent of house cost) is in- 
cluded in the estimate of cost and 
will be considered in the appraisal of 
house value. He finds, too, that he 
may, if he wishes, deposit with the 
lending institution the cash which 
represents the difference between the 
amount of loan and the combined 
house cost and architect’s fee and 
that all disbursements will be made 
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to both architect and builder by that 
association. 

Having selected a design, Mr. Doe 
is directed to the architect by whom 
it was prepared, and both visit the 
site selected to determine the suit- 
ability of design to lot and neighbor- 
hood. Should the site be found 
favorable, Mr. Doe and his architect 
will proceed with the next step. 
Should the architect decide that the 
design selected is not suited, he will 
make recommendations for adjust- 
ment of plan to site, or in extreme 
cases, refuse to permit the use of the 
design on the site. In the latter case 
it will then be necessary to select 
another design which may be better 


suited to neighborhood and site. 


conditions. 


Assuming that the site, etc., has 


been approved, a contract is then 
entered into by Mr. Doe and the 
architect. At this time the architect 
receives one-fifth of his fee. 


The architect, having the working. 
drawings for the design selected al-- 


ready prepared, need only make one 
more drawing peculiar to the re- 
quirements of this project, namely, 
the plot plan. This plot plan shows 
the adjustment of the plan to grade 
conditions of Mr. Doe’s lot. 

This plot plan, constituting a spe- 
cial service for each client, must be 
paid for independently of the flat fee 
already included in the estimate of 
cost. The charge for this plan is 
based on actual cost of drafting and, 
as two or three hours will suffice for 
its preparation, the charge will be 
nominal. 

Granted that all necessary infor- 
mation has been assembled which 
will affect the project, the specifica- 
tions (which, like the drawings, are 
already prepared) are modified in 
minor details as to finish or equip- 
ment and the job is put out to bids 
to not less than four builders who 
Heh been selected from an approved 
ist. 

The bids in, and the builder se- 
lected, the architect furnishes the 
builder with six sets of blue prints 
and the work is begun. 

The supervisory service furnished 
by the architect will be as follows: 


1. Inspection of the excavation and 
soil before footings are placed. 
2. Inspection of all walls below first- 
floor joists. 
3. Inspection of all work before 
second-floor joists are placed. 
4. Inspection of all work up to, and 
including, roof framing. 


5. Inspection of roughed-in plumb- 
ing and electrical work. 

6. Inspection of plastering before 
trimming out. 

7. Inspection of all trim and finish 
woodwork and equipment in- 


stallation. 

8. Inspection of paint and other 
finish. 

g. Final inspection of completed 
work. 


Upon awarding of the contract the 


New York 


NEW YORK caught the germ at 
a comparatively late date in the 
recent epidemic, but surely has not 
lacked in the depth and speed of the 
inoculation. There are between fif- 
teen and twenty individuals and 
firms in the group, and for a limited 
time—until some things are learned 
about procedure and needs, the 
group is temporarily closed. It is 
by no means, however, to remain a 
closed shop. A committee on mem- 
bers will have the duty of passing 
on the qualifications of architects 
who would join Small House Asso- 
ciates after the preliminary test 
period. There is only one thing that 
would keep one out, and that is lack 
of ability in the small-house field. 
During the first month or two of 
its existence, one of the members 
loaned a room in his offices in which 
designs made by the various mem- 
bers were on view in a fairly uniform 
method of presentation. Inciden- 
tally, these original mounts, bearing 
a pencil perspective and _ poché 
plans, were soon found to be suffer- 
ing badly from handling. Several 
sets of photostatic copies were made, 
about 8% by 11 inches in size, and 
bound in loose-leaf flexible binders, 
which facilitated the inspection of 
the designs when there was more 
than one visitor. Members of the 
group took charge of the room on a 
schedule, each serving about a half 
day in each two or three weeks. 
This practice soon became burden- 
some, and a part-time manager was 
employed. At the present writing 
the installation of a full-time man- 
ager is being considered, together 
with the group’s own office space. 
From the very first, it was con- 
sidered an essential to the success 
of the movement that the co-opera- 
tion of the lending institutions 
should be enlisted. Progress in this 
effort is being made rapidly, largely 


architect receives another two-fifths 
of his fee. 

Payments to the contractor are 
made at stated intervals according to 
regular practice, during execution 
of the work, and only upon certifica- 
tion by the architect that the work 
has been satisfactorily carried to the 
stage required for payment. 

_ The balance of the architect’s fee 
is paid in three equal instalments. 
The advantages of this system for 


through the aid of those in the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
and FHA who had been working 
toward an improvement in small- 
house practice. 

In the brief experience of the New 
York group, few, if any, of the de- 
signs available have been selected 
as the basis for a commission. Pro- 
spective clients, however, have, in 
a number of cases, informed the of- 
fice of their intention to build some- 
what larger houses than those repre- 
sented, and each has been put in 
touch with the architect whose work 
he most admired, to sign eventually 
a contract for the regular architec- 
tural service at the regular fee. 

A booklet is available in the of- 
fices, explaining very briefly the 
limited service offered and its cost. 
Here the fee varies from $150 for a 
house costing $3500 to $4000, up to 
$260 for a house costing $7500 to 
$8000. The work of Small House 
Associates, it is believed, differs 
from other groups in that it is ex- 
pected that minor changes will be re- 
quired, and drawings in accordance 
with these are included in the stated 
fee. These changes, however, have 
to be based upon two conferences 
and a signed questionnaire, and the 
drawings and specifications are not 
subject to further changes without 
additional charges, on the basis of 
drafting time required. 

At the first conference between 
client and the architect who has 
been selected upon the basis of a 
choice from the standard designs, 
the client signs a contract for archi- 
tectural services, and pays Io per 
cent of the fee. A second conference 
is arranged when the working draw- 
ings are in their preliminary stage, 
to check these and the applicable 
portions of the specifications. At 
this conference, an additional 10 
per cent of the fee becomes due. 
When the working drawings and 
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architectural services on small homes 
are obvious. 

The very fact that the lending in- 
stitution, the architect and the 
builder are in accord and co-oper- 
ating to make the service available 
and workable through an established 
and reliable source, that is, the 
Building Association, is evidence of 
prequalification of those concerned 
in the project. 


E. P. Scurerer, A.J. A. 


specifications are completed, a third 
conference is held, at which the 
drawings, details, lists, and speci- 
fications are signed, and thereafter 
sent out for bids. At this time an 
additional 40 per cent of the fee is 
due. It is planned, but not fully de- 
termined as yet, to accept no more 
than four bids from an approved list 
of contractors. 

Six visits of inspection are made 
either by the designing architect or 
by a qualified superintendent em- 
ployed by the group. 

Here is another notable departure 
from the established procedure of 
architects in general, and of the 
small-house groups as well. The 
careful cost estimates procured in 
advance by the Small House Asso- 
ciates make it possible to foretell 
within reasonably close limits the 
cost of any house the client selects. 
The Small House Associates, of 
course, do not guarantee the cost of 
any house, but if the low bid of a 
contractor acceptable to the Small 
House Associates is more than Io 
per cent above the preliminary esti- 
mate, taking into account any 
changes made in the drawings and 
approved by the client, all payments 
made on account of the fee will be 
refunded if he decides to drop the 
project. In other words, the New 
York group feels that if it fails, 
through its own lack of knowledge 
and professional skill, to do for a 
client what it says it can do, then 
the group’s own cost in the proceed- 
ings should surely be its own loss, 
not the client’s. 

Small House Associates has been, 
and still is, supported at the ex- 
pense of its members. Just how long 
this burden will continue is a matter 
for conjecture, but the group mem- 
bers are reconciled to the possibility 
of six months’ operation before it 
becomes self-supporting. 

Henry H. Saytor 


House of Thorsten Sigstedt, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
DOMINIQUE BERNINGER, ARCHITECT 


A primary requirement was a studio, 11’ high, ac- 
cessible without passing through the residential por- 
tion of the house, yet available for social use in con- 
1unction with the library. A large living-room, as 
indicated on the plot plan, is contemplated 


Foists with solid bridging show 


Main entrance doors to house 

(left) and to studio. The house 

has a cubage of 21,500 ft., and 

cost $5830, exclusive of screens, 

refrigerator, finished grading and 
planting 
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over library and combined /1ving- 
room and dining-room. Hori- 
zontal knotty pine sheathing ts 


used here, sand-finish plaster 


elsewhere. The house is thor- 
oughly insulated 


A cottage planned for week-end and oc- 
castonal use, located on the towpath be- 
tween canal and river, with advantage 
taken of both views, sun and prevailing 
breezes. The ground-floor bedroom can 
be used either as maid’s room or a 
guest room. 

Stonework of walls and flagstones of 
paving, in soft reds, grays and blues; 
woodwork inside and out, a cream 
white; shutters and doors, blue green; 
roof shingles of three sizes, laid with 
varying weatherage. 

Cost, approximately $7500, without 
land, well, pump or sewage disposal 

plant. Cubage, 22,400 


SECOND 
FLOOR PLAN 


House of Miss Christine Ross, New Hope, Pa. 


MARGARET F, SPENCER, ARCHITECT 


House of W. H. Durham, Berkeley, Calif. 


ROLAND IRVING STRINGHAM, ARCHITECT 


On a foundation of reinforced concrete, the 
superstructure is of frame covered outside 
with redwood boards molded on the edges 
and painted white. Roof is of untreated 
cedar shingles. Shutters are of white pine, 
painted green. Heating is by gas-fired 
warm-air furnace, and there is no insula- 
tion beyond the usual building paper. 

In the living-room the walls are of white 
pine, glazed with white lead, and the trussed 
ceiling is in evidence. A corner window by 
the fireplace looks over San Francisco Bay 
and Mt. Tamalpais, while the window in 
the alcove opposite gives a view over Wild- 
cat Canyon and admits morning sun to the 
breakfast table. 

Cubage, 17,075; total cost, $6800, or 
40 cents per cu. ft. 
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Exterior walls are of 
frame construction cov- 
ered with 24-inch shin- 
gles painted, and brick 
veneer across the chim- 
ney end. Cubage, 28,- 
000 feet; cost, includ- 
ing architect's fee, 
$7400 


Photograph by 
George H. Davis Studio 


House of Edgar F. Bickford, West Medford, Mass. 


Entrance steps and porch are paved with 
flagstone; windows are both wood double- 
hung, and leaded-glass casements; oak 
floors throughout, with the exception of 
kitchen and bathroom, which have lino- 
leum. The roof shingles are of the asphalt 


SAMUEL GLASER, ARCHITECT 


type. Vapor heating is installed, with an 
oil burner. The bathroom is tiled around 
the tub. Walls are, for the most part, pa- 
pered, with pine sheathing on the fireplace 
end of the living-room. There is an incin- 
erator and a clothes chute 
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House of Paul W. Miles, Des Moines, Iowa 


WETHERELL & HARRISON, ARCHITECTS 


The house is built of cinder blocks, the exterior of which All walls, excepting in the bathroom, are sheathed with 
are painted with cement paint. There is no basement, knotty pine. Foists for the second floor are adzed beams, 
the first floor being placed upon a layer of sand and which show on the living-room ceiling. A rigid insula- 
building tile to provide drainage and air space under tion board was used over these beams under the second- 
the cement floor. The entire first floor has linoleum cov- floor boards, serving both for sound deadening and as 
ering the cement. finish ceiling 


Roofing is of black asphalt shingles, 
excepting the roof over garage and 
laundry room, which is flat and is a 
built-up composition roof. Heat 
supplied by a warm-air furnace and 
an oil burner, the furnace being 
equipped with filters and automatic 
humidifier. Cubage, 17,800 feet, 
costing $.278 per cubic foot 
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An unusual scheme was carried out in the liv- 

ing-room, where the walls are sheathed with pine 

stained rather dark, and a simple cornice, chair- 
rail and doors are painted ivory 


There is no cellar under the house, the air-con- 
ditioning system being located just back of the 
one chimney 


House of L. P. Simpson, Old Greenwich, Conn. 


HARRISON GILL, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by George H. VanAnda 


Second-hand brick were used for the walls, painted with an 
oil paint. Roof is of red cedar shingles. Outside trim is 
painted a cream color 
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Steel casement win- 
dows are used 
throughout, and the 
concrete tile has 
been given a coat of 
cement paint 
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Photographs by 
Farley Studio 


House of William Lipscomb, Dallas, Texas 


THOMPSON & PERRY, ARCHITECTS 


In the rather hot Southwest, the prevailing 
breeze is always from the south. It is abso- 
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lutely necessary in a well-planned rest- 
dence for bedrooms and other living quar- 
ters to have this south exposure. 


Exterior walls are of concrete tile, the in- 
side plaster being applied on furring 
strips. Throughout the first story, the floor- 
ing is terrazzo on a concrete slab; on the 


second floor, hard wood. Quarry tile floors 
the sun deck, and the bathrooms have tile 
floors and wainscot. The roof is of a 
built-up membrane type, under which there 
is insulation consisting of four inches of 
rock wool. Total cubage, 22,436 feet. 


_Erected in 1935 at a cost of $.333 per cubic 
foot 


Outside walls are 

of 24" shingles 

and brick veneer, 

the chimney of 

brick. Asphalt 

shingles are used 
on the roof 


House of Philip Marson, Brookline, Mass. 


SAMUEL GLASER, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by George H. Davis Studio 


The house contains 29,000 cu. ft. and was built at a cost of $7500, including archi- 

tect S fee, or 25.5 cents per cu. ft. White pine was used for trim and for special de- 

tails in living-room and elsewhere. Floors are of oak, except kitchen and bath, which 

are covered with linoleum. The house has interlocking weatherstripping, insulation 

in walls and attic floor, a basement-fed incinerator, and is heated by a vapor sys- 
tem with oil burner 
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A House at Harbor Green, Long Island 


RANDOLPH EVANS, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Gustav Anderson 


The house contains 15,000 cu. ft., and was built at a cost 

of $7050, including lot, planting, oil burner, washing- 

machine, gas range and electric refrigerator. The house 1s 

planned with the idea of adding a porch on the living-room 

end, 9' x r4', centering on the door and extending only to 

the near edge of the flanking windows, so as not to cut off 
too much light from bedroom and living-room 
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House of Miss Mary Burnham, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 


PLIOABDE LosCOl ARCHITECT 


The owner is a serious and prolific 
amateur gardener who desired a 
shelter planned to require a mini- 
mum of housekeeping—and a maxt- 
mum of view toward the Westchester 
Buttermilk range. Flanking the 
garden entrance are closets for tools 
and clothes. On either side of the 
deeply recessed south doors and 
windows of living-room are niches 
for books and for flower display. 
The exterior is of light gray shin- 
gles, with dull red shutters, and dark 
gray shingle roof. The cost, $3000 
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A House at Hackensack, N. J. 


R. C. HUNTER, ARCHITECT - 


Photograph by Adolph Studly, Jr. 


The house contains 27,900 cu ft., 
and cost $8900, or about 32 cents 
per cu. ft. There is a full cellar un- 
der it. Front wall and porch are of 
Pennsylvania ledge stone, the other 


walls of frame construction covered 
by stucco and shingles. The roof is 
of slate, and is insulated. Inside, 
the baths are tiled, other floors oak, 


with the exception of linoleum in the 
kitchen 
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House of Dr. Stephen B. Sweeney, Lansdowne, Pa. 


W. POPE BARNEY, ARCHITECT; ROY W. BANWELL, ASSOCIATE 


Photographs by Dana A. Barnes 


Instead of the usual open terrace or covered porch leading from the living-room, 

the plan shows a stone wall continuing out from the house with a tea terrace shel- 

tered by an open roof of unfinished cedar poles—this terrace forming a secluded 

site for a flower garden that is in effect an additional outdoor room. As the plan 

indicates, there is provision here for a maid’s room and bath to be finished 
sometime in the future over the garage 
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House of R. C. Beatty, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


MILLER, MARTIN & LEWIS, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Photographs by O. V. Hunt 


Here is a one-story house of minimum ac- over wood sheathing. Inside, the living- 
commodations, but planned with a defi- room is sheathed in wood, the walls else- 
nite provision for adding a second bedroom where plastered. Floors are of oak, fire- 
and closets. The roof is of asphalt shin- place of native stone. The house was built 
gles; the exterior walls of weatherboard at a cost per cubic foot of $.76 
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A House at 
Chatham, N. J. 


RANDOLPH EVANS, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Gustav Anderson 


The architect has seized upon the small 
brook as a feature of both plan and 
landscape, giving the house an in- 
dividuality that might not otherwise 
have been achieved. The house totals 
18,700 cubic feet, and was built at a 
total cost of $9300, including the land, 
the landscaping, oil burner, washing- 
machine, gas range, and electric re- 
frigerator 
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House of L. C. Crandall, Toledo, O. 


BRITSCH & MUNGER, ARCHITECTS 


The house is built of cinder concrete 

block, with concrete joists and floor 

slabs. The concrete joists are ex- 

posed and painted. The house con- 

tains approximately 20,000 cubic 

feet, and the cost was $.30 per cubic 
foot 
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There is no cellar under the house, a 
heater room being provided behind 
the one chimney, as indicated 
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House of Eugene Egan, Walden, N. Y. 


ALTON CRAKT ARCHITECT 


The house contains 25,800 cu. ft., and cost 30 cents per cu. ft. Exterior 
is finished with 8 in. of stone veneer against a wood frame, with asphalt 
Shingle roof. Recirculated, humidified air is used in a system combining 
furnace and gravity-feed oil burner. No insulation or weatherstripping. 
Living-room has knotty pine sheathing and sand-finish plaster ceiling. 
Elsewhere inside, the walls are of three-coat plaster on gypsum lath 
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House of James Larkin, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Photographs by A.C. Veily 


MILLER, MARTIN & LEWIS, 
ARCHITECTS 


A house built for sale, with the object of providing 
arrangements and equipment to meet average re- 
quirements in a minimum area. 

Walls are brick-veneered, whitewashed; roof, 
asphalt shingles ; porch floor, brick-paved ; heating 
by steam; bathrooms tiled on floor and wall; oak 
floors ; interior walls plastered and papered; win- 
dows double-hung; garage and servants quarters 
detached. 

Cost per cubic foot, 27 cents. Financing 
through FH A-insured mortgage loan. Sale made 

before completion of house 
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There are approximately 33,000 
cu. ft. in the house, and at 32 
cents per cu. ft.—a fair estimate 
under present conditions—would 
cost about $70,560. The plan is 
such that it can be built on a com- 
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paratively narrow plot and still 
not appear crowded. There is a 
two-car garage in the basement. 
This house won the Bronze 
Medal of “Better Homes in 
America” in 1932 


House of Thomas McCall, Riverdale-on-Hudson 
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The porch at left 
was reversed, ard 
the garage built at 
the right rear cor- 
ner, as indicated in 
the photograph 
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A House at Wellesley, Mass. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU, NEW ENGLAND DIVISION 
BENJAMIN PROCTER, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 


The house was built from a standard plan of the Bureau, with 
minor revisions made to fit the owner's needs and desires by the 
architect who supervised the construction. 

Thoroughly insulated with rock wool and efficiently weather- 
Stripped, the house has a simple type of air conditioning. An 
unusual circumstance facilitated summer cooling : in excavating, 
two springs were found and these were enclosed with tile and 
piped to a nearby brook. In the summer months an automatic 
fan draws air from the outlet at the brook, passing it over the cold 

water, and circulating it through the house. 
Cubage, approximately 24,600 cu. ft.; cost, $6000. 
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Photographs by Phil B. Wallace ‘ 


J. LINERD CONARROE, ARCHITECT 


In spite of the fact that the sloping side called for a rather 
extensive stone wall to support the front terrace, the cost per 
cubic foot was in the neighborhood of $.32 
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used to support the second 
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House of William Elliott, Gulph Mills, Pa. 


Pine sheathing with a 

molded joint is used in the 

dining alcove off the liv- 

ing-room. The old beams 

were cleaned with acid and 
scraped 


—— 


House of E. Kettner Gadebusch,-Summit, N. J. 


DAVID LUDLOW, ARCHITECT 


Photograph by Gustav Anderson 


The house stands upon a 75-foot lot facing due north. The siding 

is a cream color; shutters, green; shingle roof, a tobacco brown. 

The house is heated with a one-pipe steam system fired by an oil 

burner. All radiation is concealed. Second-floor ceiling and 

walls have been insulated with glass wool. The house contains 
24,500 cubic feet 


c I The plan is interesting in 
that both second-floor bed- 

ti Li bipbes Eo rooms have cross ventila- 

5 P tion and three windows, 


i{ Ll each, in spite of the one- 


story Cape Cod effect on 
the front 
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Wood frame on brick foundation. Interiors, plas- 

ter on metal lath. Exterior walls and exposed ceil- 

ings are insulated with glass wool. The house 1s 

fully electrified, including the heating. Cost, not in- 
cluding overhead, $4359 


ARCHITECTURAL SECTION, TVA, DIVISION OF LAND PLANNING AND HOUSING 


TVA House at Pickwick Landing Dam, Tenn. 
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House in Great Neck, N. Y. 


R. C. HUNTER, ARCHITECT 


Photograph by Adolph Studley, Jr. 


The house is of frame construction on a stone founda- 
tion, with wood shingle roof, insulated. It contains 
23,500 cubic feet, including a full cellar and finished 
second story, and cost $7700, or $.32 per cubic foot 


The sloping site made it possible 
to put the garage in the cellar and 


Linoleum is used for the kitchen 
make a feature of its entrance 


floor, tile for the baths 


On a concrete foundation, the 
house has a wood frame cov- 
ered with bevelled siding ; roof 
is of hand-split cypress shin- 
gles. Inside, the walls are 
plastered and papered; wide 
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pine boards are used for floor- 
ing, treated with a dark stain 
filler and covered with dull- 
surface varnish. As to size, 
the house contains 17,835 cu. 
ft., and the cost was $4000 


House of Mrs. W. O. White, Camden, Ark. 


BRUEGGEMAN & SWAIM, ARCHITECTS 
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A house which was awarded the 
Gold Medal of “Better Homes in 
America” for its simplicity and 
charm. The architect has evt- 
dently endeavored to translate, in 
the simple mass and restrained 
detail, something of the character 
of our own Greek Revival. With 
the exception of the front, which 


is faced with shiplap, the house is 
shingled and painted white, with 
dark green shutters and roof. 
Cubage, approximately 30,000 
cu. ft.; cost, about 34 cents per 
cu. ft. Away from the New York 
area the architect has built sim- 
ilar work for 32 cents per cu. ft. 


House of Dr. Francis J. Collins, Fieldston, N. Y. 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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House of Arthur Yaker, Lexington, Mass. 


This house represents a very 
definite effort to bridge the gap 
between the traditional archi- 
tectural vernacular of the New 
England countryside and the fire- 
safety of modern materials. The 
walls are of concrete blocks 
painted white, the roof of as- 
pAalt shingles. What exterior 
woodwork is used is painted 
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CHAKLCE Sei. WILLIS, ARCHITECT 


white, and the green blinds and 
white picket fence echo the New 
England tradition. Inside, the 
block walls are furred with fiber 
board with the joints smoothed to 
afford directly a surface for wall- 
paper. There is a basement un- 
der the house, and its total cost 
was $0000 
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On a foundation of concrete 
blocks waterproofed with tar, the 
frame is of wood covered with 
shingles stained gray; roof of 
Shingles on shingle lath, stained 
quite dark; windows, double- 
hung ; interior trim, white pine, 
special; floors, oak; window 
screens, roll type; metal weather- 


SECOND FLOOR 


stripping ; walls insulated with 
mineral wool, rafters and second- 


floor ceiling with fiber board. 


Heating is by an oil-fired boiler 
with concealed radiation. En- 
trance-door paving is of flag- 
Stone ; porches wood-floored. 
The cubage is 33,000 ; the cost 
$7500, or 22% cents per cu. ft. 


House of J. B. Woodcock, Middletown, N. J. 


JOHN T. SIMPSON, ARCHITECT 
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House of Leslie S. Pearl, Katonah, N. Y. | 


ALTON L. CRAFT, ARCHITECT 


es 


The house was designed for the family of a young minister who spends several 

months during the summer in the New Hampshire hills. An essential of the 

plan was an added study, proof against children and guests. Exterior is of 

gray stained shingles with green shingle roof, some green trim, and green 

shutters. Inside, the interior depends entirely for its effectiveness upon ex- 

posed framing of white pine, beautifully joined by two old country carpenters. 
The house cost $6500 ~ 


Photograph by The Tinkham Studios 


House of Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, Holderness, N. H. — 


ELISABETH COIT, ARCHITECT 
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Foundation walls and piers are of brick on concrete footings ; 
framing of yellow pine ; walls of common brick veneer, cement- 
painted; roof, composition shingles on sheathing and felt; 
window frames and sash, yellow pine ; doors, fir; porch floors, 
tile on concrete; interior walls, wood lath, metal corners and 
two-coat sand-finish plaster; baths, tile floor and wainscot; 
kitchen, tile 4’ wainscot; floors, oak, stained, shellacked and 
waxed; interior woodwork, yellow pine with semi-gloss en- 
amel; heating by gas-fired furnace. Attic, rough floored only ; 
recreation room, rough work only. Cubical contents, 43,000 
cu. ft.; cost, 78 cents per cu. ft. 


House of D. B. Alexander, Atlanta, Ga. 


SMITH & SORRELLS, INC.,ARCHITECTS 
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Sixteen Houses, Howland Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLEISHER, STEPHENS & FLEISHER, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


The group was built in one operation, financed by an FHA-insured mort- 
gage loan, and represents an effort to incorporate a better type of plan and de- 
sign in Philadelphia's typical two-story row house. FHA standards (since 
abandoned, unfortunately) called for the elimination of the interior dining- 
room and interior bedroom overhead, and forced a wider lot than the prevail- 
ing 15’ front. In contrast to the usual array of fake gables and imitation eaves, 
the facades are simple and honest. Exterior and party walls, 13" brick ; wood 
1oists ; steel lintels ; slate and slag roofs over rock-wool insulation. Cost, $5100 
per house, including oil burner; cubage, 21,000 each house 
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Monday, March 2.—Lest this impor- 
tant historical fact be lost, let us set 
down here that America’s first bathtub 
was built in Cincinnati in 1842. It was 
made of mahogany, lined with sheet lead. 
Local papers denounced it as a luxurious 
and democratic vanity. Medical men 
pronounced it a menace to health. A 
year later, Philadelphia undertook by 
public ordinance to prohibit bathing be- 
tween November 1 and March 15. Bos- 
ton went further, and made bathing un- 
lawful except when prescribed by phy- 
sicians. And taxes, then as now, were 
with us, for bathtubs were taxed thirty 
dollars yearly. 


Wednesday, March 4.—At a luncheon 
meeting of the New York Chapter, A. 
I. A., today, Richmond H. Shreve, 
chairman of the Institute’s Regional 
Committee on Housing, brought us up 
to date with respect to the activities of 
his committee. Its work has had to do 
largely with the renewed efforts of the 
profession to solve the problem of how 
the architect can design and supervise 
the small house. With every indication 
from the building graphs that small- 
house construction promises to form the 
main activity of the building industry 
for at least a year to come, this subject 
of how the architect can function in that 
field becomes of paramount importance. 
Elsewhere in this issue and the last one, 
these pages reflect the progress being 
made along these lines. 
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Thursday, March 5.— Andrew J. 
Thomas, pioneer architect in multiple- 
housing, addressed a meeting at The 
League today and, with lantern slides, 
reviewed the history of our efforts in 
New York at least to secure better ac- 
commodations, more light, more air, and 
less crowding on the land. The long 
struggle, over many years, to achieve 
these results appear, on the basis of Mr. 
Thomas’s experience, to have been a 
constant battle, not so much against 
ignorance of the public as to its needs, 
but rather a fight against the greed and 
short-sightedness of those who had the 
money to invest in multiple-housing. It 
is discouraging to review the long war 
against the stupidity of those who had 
money to loan, in that they thought 
almost exclusively in terms of the yard- 
stick of coverage. The more of the land 
that one could cover with building, the 
better the investment—so they rea- 
soned. Some of Mr. Thomas’s early 
plans for the development of large areas 
proved conclusively that skillful design 
would bring the same number of rooms 
as in the previous dark ages, but ade- 
quate light, air, and planting. But this 
was not enough to satisfy them. If this 


result can be.achieved, why not go 


further, cover the land a little more 


densely, and secure even more of the 
rentable space? 


The introduction of 


The Editor’s 
Diary 


trees in the middle of city blocks was a 
daring innovation that smacked, to the 
investors, of the impractical dreamer. 


Friday, March 6.—The New York 
Fair, whatever other effects it may be 
having at the moment, is certainly pro- 
ducing plenty of new organizations. 
Today at a luncheon at The League, 
the craftsmen came together to organize 
in some form of body that could, pre- 
sumably, command the attention of 
those responsible for the Fair’s material 
side. Architects, painters, sculptors, and 
landscape architects have already com- 
bined to offer their co-operative services 
in an advisory capacity, and the indus- 
trial designers have no intention of be- 
ing left out of the picture. 


Saturday, March 7.—The subject of 
housing for the low-income groups, 
through either private initiative or pub- 
lic works, seems to be in a_ parlous 
state. The President himself calls it “a 
mess.”’ Some one else suggested the 
other day that housing has become a 
form of oratory, while slum clearance 
might possibly be more accurately desig- 
nated at the moment by the title 
“throat clearance.” 


Monday, March 9.—Kenneth Sto- 
well, Howard Myers, and I took W. L. 
Wood to luncheon today with the pur- 
pose of exchanging among ourselves the 
differing points of view and methods 
applying to architectural publications in 
England and in America. One of the 
widest differences in conditions between 
the two fields lies in the attitude of the 
publisher toward the advertiser. Mr. 
Wood says that abroad they do not 
quote figures of circulation—they mere- 
ly tell the prospective advertiser that if 
he will look in the various architectural 
offices, he will find their publications in 
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evidence. Over here, many men are 
busily engaged in preparing graphs, 
surveys, geographical distribution charts, 
and other like devices to prove and 
elaborate the certified circulation figures 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Incidentally, Mr. Wood told us that he 
has had on the front cover of The Archi- 
tect and Building News at least one ad- 
vertiser whose copy has appeared there 
since the publication was founded some 
half-century ago. Here our advertising 
departments strive mightily to secure an 
advertiser for one issue; in England they 
discuss two-year and three-year periods 
rather than single insertions. 


Thursday, March 12.—Those of us in- 
terested in drawing for its own sake had 
an unusual treat tonight at The League, 
when Alexander Iacovleff demonstrated, 
with a model, the elements of his tech- 
nique in drawing from life. LIacovleff, 
who has been teaching at the Boston 
Museum School, has no use whatever for 
the plumb bob, center line, method, con- 
tending that this merely results in a 
flat representation of outline. More- 
over, this outline is constantly changing, 
not only in itself, but in its distance 
from the plumb-bob line, since no model 
can hold a rigid position. His method, on 
the other hand, consists in indicating 
very roughly the elements of the figure 
as volumes—much in the way that a 
child joins together a small circle, a 
larger circle, and the dependencies. 
These volumes are then studied and 
modelled, rather than merely outlined, 
with constant reference to the articu- 
lation of all the joints, the functions of 
muscles, lax or at work. Mere outline, 
the chief goal of so many who draw the 
human figure, is the last thing sought or 
set down by Iacovleff. After modelling 
a head, chest, or arm as a volume in 
space, the outline comes last as an in- 
evitable result. Iacovleff works almost 
exclusively in sanguine crayon, using the 
flat of it for his shadow masses, and in- 
credibly small bits as it progressively 
breaks up, to achieve his. marvellous 


results. 
SSS 
Saturday, March r4—The Archi- 


tects’ League of Northern New’ Jersey 
apparently looks with no great enthusi- 
asm upon the efforts stimulated by vari- 
ous A. I. A. Chapters to find some prac- 
ticable means of extending technical aid 
to the prospective builder of a small 
house. They fear once more for the in- 
terests of the architect in the suburbs 
who designs small houses and whatever 
else he can get. If New Jersey disap- 
proves, it would be interesting to know 
what New Jersey proposes—surely not a 
continuation of the present state of af- 
fairs wherein possibly 80 per cent of the 
really small houses are built without 
architectural advice. 


Monday, March 16.—Up to the Fine 
Arts Building to see the opening of the 
National Academy of Design’s one hun- 
dred eleventh annual exhibition—on the 
whole, a good show, particularly, it 
seems to me, in the division of etchings 
and prints. Gerald Geerlings senses, in 
that there are decidedly more than the 
usual number of snow scenes, an indi- 
cation of the fact that we have had a 
real old-fashioned winter. 


Tuesday, March 17.—Judge Leonard 
C. Crouch, of the New York State Court 
of Appeals, adds another stone in the 
structure of the public’s right to better 
housing. In an opinion handed down 
today, the constitutionality of the 
Housing Authority Act is upheld. While 
admitting that “nothing is better settled 
than that the property of one individual 
cannot, without his consent, be devoted 
to the private use of another, even when 
there is an incidental or colorable bene- 
fit to the public, the facts here present no 
such case. In the matter of far-reaching 
public concern, the public is seeking to 
take the defendant’s property and to 
administer it as part of a project con- 
ceived and to be carried out in its own 
interest and for its own benefit.” 


Wednesday, March 18.—Oscar B. 
Bach, whose knowledge of metal work- 
ing is constantly attested by his works, 
has developed a method for producing 
stainless steel in colors. The samples, 
which are on exhibition at PEDAC, in- 
dicate that this is no enamelling process 
or anything like a coating of some other 
material; it is evidently a chemical ac- 
tion—possibly oxidation of the steel it- 
self—on the surface. Bach says that he 
can produce any color in the spectrum, 
and he is a man not given to idle boasts. 


Friday, March 20.—Benjamin Betts, 
who is helping Purdue University in its 
efforts to find out something about ma- 
terials and maintenance of the house of 
moderate size, tells me that our Diary 
note of December 6 was apparently 
written under a slight misapprehension. 
Betts says that the Purdue Housing Re- 
search project is exactly what its name 
implies—a research project. It is not 
being built for the scientific staff of the 
university; members of the staff may live 
in the houses for the project. The houses 
are being built to find out something. 
Therefore, people must live in these 
houses. By having members of the scien- 
tific staff do this, the project is assured 
of sympathetic tenants who are them- 
selves interested in research. These ten- 
ants will be willing and able to keep rec- 
ords and reports that the average layman 
might not do. Ina word, staff occupancy 
is not the important thing; research is. 
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Saturday, March 21.—The Editor’s 
mail is always a varied and usually 
mildly surprising accumulation, but this 
morning there is a really rare item in it. 
A young lady writes from a western uni- 
versity, telling me that she is a senior 
student in architectural engineering, 
expecting to receive her degree in June. 
In addition to her architectural training, 
she has had seven years of secretarial ex- 
perience. Her aim after graduation is to 
secure a position in which her work will 
be largely secretarial, but in which the 
technical training in architecture will be 
a distinct advantage. There is speciali- 
zation for you. I should think that a 
capable secretary who knows what 
working drawings are trying to say, and 
to whom the text of a specification is not 
an assemblage of unknown terms, would 
be a rare find for some architectural of- 
fice. Well, I have the lady’s address if 
anybody wants it. 
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Tuesday, March 24.—¥Faber Birren 
was telling me today how he came to 
put purple cloth on billiard tables—one 
of the startling innovations in the recent 
championship matches. Birren says 
that he tested out various colors with a 
pair of binoculars to see which colors re- 
ceded from the normal plane, and which 
colors advanced. Yellow was one of the 
colors that stayed put, but of course one 
couldn’t make billiard-table cloth yellow 
—unless one used black balls. Gray 
would have served, but was abandoned 
in favor of the purple, for esthetic rea- 
sons. Hoppé, who won the champion- 
ship, likes the purple cloth. The runner- 
up is not so sure about it. 


Thursday, March 26.—Some interest- 
ing early history of the Washington 
Monument is coming out of The Amer- 
ican Guide project of WPA. Dollar 
contributions provided the money to 
build the Monument after Congress had 
voted for such a tribute on August 7, 
1783. It was not until 1848 that enough 
money had been collected to start build- 
ing. The original plans provided for an 
Egyptian shaft to rise 700 feet above a 
circular Greek temple 250 feet in diam- 
eter and 200 feet high. Above the main 
entrance, a quadriga would have pre- 
sented a colossal figure of Washington, 
clad in a Roman toga, standing in a 
chariot driven by an Etruscan Victory, 
and drawn by Arabian horses—pretty 
much of an international mélange. The 
temple feature was first abandoned, and 
other alterations were made as the work 
proceeded, with the masonry finally 
reaching a height of 174 feet. The design 
of Robert Mills did not really crystallize 
until forty-three years after the first de- 
sign had been accepted, and thirty-one 
years after building had begun. 

When the money was exhausted, citi- 
zens of Alabama asked that they might 
be allowed to contribute stones in lieu of 
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cash. The Washington Monument As- 
sociation accepted the idea, sending out 
a general call. Emperors, kings, states, 
nations, organizations, and_ individual 
citizens responded, and each stone bore 
an inscription with the name of its donor 
and the date of its presentation. Fortu- 
nately, these are on the inside of the 
shaft, where the inscriptions may still be 
read. The exterior of the shaft is of 
Maryland marble, except for a band of 
Vermont marble from 174 to 200 feet 
above the ground, this work having been 
finally completed with funds voted by 
Congress nearly a hundred years after 
the first official action. 


Saturday, March 28—Too many ot 
the popular magazines are suddenly be- 
coming house conscious, with the result 
that they are straying into absurdities, 
that may do an untold amount of harm. 
John T. Flynn writes an article for 
Collier's of March 28, on “‘A Good Place 
to Live,” which, if it does its job of 
selling plans at three dollars per set, is 
likely to break the hearts of many pro- 
spective home builders. The article is of 
the type becoming more and more com- 
mon these days, in which the author 
marvels at the fact that architecture has 
been practised heretofore in a totally 
wrong manner, and is now to be saved 
by the fact that a few rare souls have 
suddenly discovered that the architect’s 
reasoning, if inverted, will save us. There 
is the now familiar twaddle about 
“planning from the inside out,” the 
“machine for living,” the necessity for 
“‘a plan that works,” and all the rest of 
it. The prize statement, however, is 
that of Collier's editorial staff, which 
says at the end of the article: “The 
architect’s work on this house is done. 
You can get a set of complete working 
drawings and specifications for your 
builder for three dollars.”” It would be 
amusing, if it were not so tragic, to at- 
tempt to visualize just what the ordinary 
run-of-the-mine builder would do with a 
set of drawings of this house, unham- 
pered by supervision. And it all, we are 
told, will cost you somewhere between 
$12,000 and $16,000, including terrazzo 
floor, glass-block partitions, steel beams, 
insulation, air conditioning, and all the 
gadgets. Well, we are buying a set of 
plans to find out some more about it. 


Monday, March 30.—¥For a day or 
two I have been examining plans and 
photographs of small houses. Why is it 
that perhaps one architect in thirty 
takes the trouble to indicate on his plans 
the points of the compass? I should hate 
to think it might be because he is not 
altogether satisfied with his disposition 
of rooms in accordance with the orienta- 
tion. 
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NEW HOUSEBUILDING TECHNIQUES 


Introduced by the technical survey made and reported 
by the FHA, which was printed in ARCHITECTURE’S 
November and December issues, we purpose review- 
ing 1n detail these new methods and materials. A 
snap judgment among them is impossible. For the 


present, all we can do is to present the new systems. 
Their ultimate acceptance or rejection will depend 
largely upon your faith in their merits and your 
willingness to submit them to the test of use—‘‘the 
proof of the pudding . . .”—Eptror. 


Modern Construction in Brick 


Bia Xe 


HE new housebuilding tech- 

niques that we have presented 
heretofore in this series have em- 
bodied, for the most part, radical 
departures from the accepted meth- 
ods of construction. And justly so, 
for we are living in an era of change, 
and it is only logical that machine 
production should affect our dwell- 
ings, even as it has gradually revo- 
lutionized our work-a-day habits of 
life. The demand of today is for a 
cheap fireproof house, solidly and 
permanently built, and if prefabri- 
cation or quantity production of 
unit parts can enter the field, and 
supply a more serviceable and dur- 
able product, there is no reason why 
architects and laymen should not ac- 
cept the newer standards and evolve 
from them an architectural style ex- 
pressive of our civilization. 

The tendency in the building 
field, however, is generally toward 
conservatism, and traditional build- 
ing materials maintain a remarkably 
strong hold upon public conscious- 
ness. This is governed by more fun- 
damental causes than mere esthetic 
standards, for there is the ever-pres- 
ent question of investment values, 
involving durability and resale fac- 
tors, coupled with the problem of 
harmonizing existing possessions 
with a new architectural back- 
ground. The great mass of human- 
ity has not risen above the herd in- 


stinct, and the tendency is to watch. 


and wait for the more individual- 
istic spirits to prove the pudding. 
But durability, fire - resistance, 
cheapness, and traditional feeling are 
difficult factors to combine, and low- 
priced dwellings bound by these 
qualifications present a serious prob- 
lem for the designer and builder to 
solve. It can only be accomplished 
in one of two ways: either by apply- 


ing new methods to old forms, or by 


using traditional materials in a more 


_ progressive way, thus bringing about 
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a gradual evolution of new building 
concepts. 

Brick provides an extremely 
adaptable medium for experimenta- 
tion of this latter type, for its record 
of performance from earliest times 
and its general acceptance by prac- 
tically every period in history often 
make it a first thought in small- 
house work. It requires no sales 
talk to recommend it, either to the 
architect or to the layman. It 
seems sure. 

But contemporary construction 
methods, using the material for 
either solid or veneered walls, over- 
look many of its salient features, and 
run up construction costs proportion- 
ately, making it almost prohibitive 
where cheapness is a factor. In the 
first instance, 8” or 12’ walls develop 
strength far in excess of that re- 
quired by any load to which they 
are subjected, and in the latter case 
a constructional material, capable 
of bearing an independent load, is 
used primarily as a facing over a 
structurally complete wood building. 


Tue 8” Rippep WALL 


The 8” ribbed wall, as proposed 
by J. H. Hansen, of the Brick 
Manufacturers Association of New 
York, goes far toward minimizing 
these two difficulties by eliminating 
all useless material, thus reducing 
construction costs without impairing 
the quality of the wall. To all in- 
tents and purposes, the exterior ap- 
pearance of the building remains un- 
changed, although the method of 
laying the bricks tends to develop a 
unique bond that produces an inter- 
esting surface pattern. The actual 
principle, however, is a distinct ad- 
vance over older methods, being 
fundamentally an integral frame 
construction in brick (see Figure 1). 
In many ways, it may be described 
as a development of the veneer wall, 
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the regularly spaced ribs replacing 
the inflammable studs, but sharing 
their work by reciprocal action with 
the facing bricks, which also act as 
a bracing and obviate the necessity 
of sheathing. 

In plan, the vertical ribs divide 
the wall into a series of boxlike com- 
partments, that may be utilized for 
running pipes, wiring, ducts, etc., 
and that provide an air space for in- 
sulation. These are closed, top and 
bottom, by reinforced horizontal ribs 
or beams that are corbelled out from 
the interior wall face at floor levels, 
windowsills and wall heads. These 
act as fire stops, seal the air spaces 
effectively, and provide ties as as- 
ditional lateral bracing. 

The strength and durability of a 
masonry wall depends, in large 
measure, upon the mortar work, and 
it is interesting to note that a 
I:2:9 cement, lime, sand mortar, 
by volume, is recommended, which 
indicates the potential strength de- 
veloped by the constructional meth- 
od itself. Waterproofing may be ap- 
plied to the inside face of the entire 
wall, or only on the ribs. 

The interior face may be finished 
with either plaster or insulating 
board. In the former case, the 
metal lath is applied by fastening it 
with clips previously set in the mor- 
tar joints of the ribs or to metal 
furring strips to avoid any possible 
risk of seepage; while in the second 
instance, the wall board is attached 
to the ribs with a plastic cement, or 
by special clips for bevelled edges. 
The use of an insulating board, how- 
ever, involves a special problem, for 
it is impossible to arrange the spac- 
ing of the ribs to coincide with the 
standard sizes of the wall board. In 
most instances, therefore, an eco- 
nomical solution is best attained by 
running the material horizontally to 
minimize waste. In all cases, the 
method provides for a finished wall 


completely free from any inflamma- 
ble material and without recourse to 
nails. 

The chief advantage of the sys- 
tem is, of course, the cheapness with 
which it provides a fireproof wall. 
Estimating the cost per sq. ft. we 
find: 


Cents 

8 to 9 bricks at $12 per M. 9.6 
.08§ cu. ft. of mortar at 24 cents per cu. 

ft; <: aot 
Labor on brick and mortar at $14 per 

M.  atie9 

I sq. ft. of metal lath at 04 cents 4.0 

I sq. ft. of plaster at .0514 cents . als 

Miscellaneous Serer: 1.0 

Total 34.1 


This cost may be reduced by the use 
of wall board, or increased by the use 
of any desired insulator in the air 
spaces. 

Nor is the cost of construction in- 
creased by the necessity of training 
workmen in the uses of new tech- 
niques, for any skilled bricklayer 
should be able to follow the idea im- 
mediately, and once the first course 
of bricks is laid, the rest follows au- 
tomatically. The fact, too, that only 
one type of material exists in the 
construction eliminates any danger 
of cracks due to uneven contraction 
and expansion. The system, more- 
over, is completely versatile in its 
arrangement, and can be applied to 
any problem where the wall provides 
sufficient bearing strength. 

While any type of floor construc- 
tion may be used in conjunction 
with this wall, the most satisfactory 
would perhaps be a new fireproof 
floor recently perfected by J. H. 
Hansen and Odd Albert. This con- 
sists of a single layer of common 
brick laid flat in a bed of stiff mortar 
on top of ribbed metal lath, a stock 
item. It is quickly and easily built, 
excessively strong, and more eco- 
nomical than any of the generally 
used constructions except, of course, 
the nonfireproof wood floor. 

The ribbed metal lath, weighing 
.86 lbs. per sq. ft., acts both as form 
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and positive reinforcement. It is 
laid across the bearing members, 
which may be steel or concrete 
beams, or load-bearing walls, and 
clipped into place with steel clips 
(see Figure 2). A 1” bed of stiff 
mortar is then applied evenly over 
the surface and on this, the bricks, 
spaced 14’ apart on all sides, are 
placed. Quarter-inch negative re- 
inforcing bars, running at right an- 
gles to the bearing members, are 
then dropped into place between 
each row of brick, giving a spacing 
of 444" center to center. The floor is 
completed by pouring a thin mortar 
grout between the joints. When this 
is hard, the floor may be polished and 
waxed to a finish, or it may be coy- 
ered with hardwood on mastic. 

The construction is independent 
of skilled labor, as the simplicity of 
each operation permits common 
laborers to perform the work as ef- 
ficiently as masons, provided the 
unions will permit. Openings can 
readily be made wherever necessary 
by leaving out bricks and filling the 
joints around the aperture with a 
stiff mortar before pouring the 
grout. 

Tests have been conducted on 
slabs over short and long spans at 
New York University, under the 
sponsorship of C. T. Schwartz of 
the Civil Engineering School, to de- 
termine the strength attained by the 
method. In the first series of experi- 
ments, performed on 30”, 36” and 

o” spans, only one slab could be 
broken, failure occurring, in this 
instance, under a load equivalent to 
1120 lbs. per sq. ft., uniformly dis- 
tributed; while a second specimen, 
loaded with all of the available ma- 
terial, refused to fail or show signs 


Grouting the joints of the reinforced brick 

slab used for floor construction, the brick 

having been laid in stiff mortar on ribbed 
metal lath 


: 
of excessive deflection under a load 
equivalent to 2140 lbs. per sq. ft. 

The second group of tests, per- 
formed on slabs over spans Ri, | 
5’ 6” and 6’, required a slightly al- 
tered form of construction. In this 
case, the metal lath and the brick 
were used in the same manner, but 
negative reinforcing bars were ‘bent 
as shown in photograph to_pro- 
vide additional positive reinforce- 
ment. Here again, the construction | 
stood up admirably when subjected 
to extreme conditions, failing under 
a uniformly distributed load of from 
651 to 839 lbs. per sq. ft. As a 
result of these tests, the Board 
of Buildings of New York City : 
has approved the construction for 
both floors and roofs in non-fireproof 
buildings under specified loadings 
that may be obtained from the 
Brick Manufacturers Association of 
New York. 

The cost of the floor averages 30 
cents per sq. ft., which estimate in- 
cludes the price of steel beams. 
This would mean an increased cost 
of about 13 cents a sq. ft. over a 
wood floor, but which would total 
only $78 over a 20’ by 30’ area. 
This added expense might well be 
offset by the increased rigidity 
which it would lend to the structure, 
and the decrease which it would ef- 
fect in insurance rates. 

All of the necessary materials are 
readily available in nearly every sec- 
tion of the country, and the con- 
struction can be carried out by 
almost any type of laborer without 
expensive equipment or tools. The 
work can be stopped at any point 
without recourse to building bulk- 
heads and resumed without pro- 
longed and costly preparations. 

With the application of these two 
techniques to the small house, it 
should be possible to achieve dura- 
bility, fire-resistance, cheapness and 
traditional feeling without depart- 
ing from the accepted materials of 
the past. 
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1—DUMBWAITERS 


HEN tthe architect specifies 
dumbwaiters he must take 

into consideration a number of fac- 
tors, such as types of gears, guide 
rails, quality of rope, etc. Then 
again he may have in mind specify- 
ing the product of one of several 
manufacturers who produce very 
satisfactory machines. In any case, 
it is desirable that he know some of 
the more salient features of the ma- 
chine he is installing. The manufac- 
turers will be only too glad to give 
the architect specific recommenda- 
tions on type, size, capacity, and ar- 
rangement of the dumbwaiters best 
suited to the installations planned. 
From long experience they have col- 
lected much data concerning such 
items as car width exceeding car 
depth to give access and the advan- 
tage of locating shaft doors in one 
front where possible. The architect 
will of course realize that a standard 
size car with standard equipment 
will cost less than any odd size or a 
car with special equipment. He 
should be careful to specify the type 
of machine, its capacity, its uses, by 
whom and how it is to be operated. 
After all these questions have been 
settled in his mind, it will be neces- 
sary for him to go into some of the 
construction details which are essen- 
tial for the successful installation of 
the machine. The manufacturers of 
dumbwaiters are in a position to give 
pertinert information concerning 
code requirements, relating not only 
to the machines and their installa- 
tion, but also to the construction of 
the shafts in which they are to be in- 
stalled. The architect should avail 
himself of this information, as codes 
in each community differ and he will 
thereby save himself much time. 
Considering the shaft first, there is 
no doubt that it should be fireproof. 
The shaft should be kept for the 
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by W. F. Bartels 


DUMBWAITERS AND INCINERATORS 


sole purpose of running the dumb- 
waiter in it and not as a passageway 
for wires, pipes, etc. In no case 
should loose wires be allowed in the 
shaft, because electric wires are apt 
to have insulation rubbed off and 
subsequently cause fires. The con- 
struction of a dumbwaiter shaft 
should never be neglected or con- 
sidered wasted effort. If the shaft is 
not perfectly aligned there is danger 
that projecting blocks will cause un- 
due wear on the ropes, as well as 
make the use of the dumbwaiter 
more arduous (Fig. tA). Besides, if 
the shaft is not straight it becomes 
more difficult to properly align the 
guide rails. The mason’s materials 
should be entirely self-supporting as 
well as properly bonded, whether 
they be brick or blocks. If the size 
of the car is determined beforehand 
and the enclosure is properly laid 
out, there will be no need to block 
the guide rails out an excessive dis- 
tance in order that the car will come 
in the proper location in the shaft. 
Obviously, the less blocking the 
firmer are the guide rails. 

The guide rails themselves are 
generally made of hard pine or 
maple. They are so grooved that 
the weight slides between them 
while the car guides fit into the 
outside of the rail (Fig. 1B). These 
rails must be perfectly plumb and 
parallel if the car is to work easily 
as well as noiselessly. If there are 
any bends in the rails the counter- 
weight will bind and the car itself 
may even swing loose in the shaft 
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(Fig. 1C). Then, too, if the guides 
do not fit the rails properly, the car 
may work well enough but it may be 
inclined to “slap” when being pulled 
up or down and cause considerable 
noise. The guides should be screwed 
to the blocking, not nailed. 

The door bucks and frames should 
be lined up while the shaft is being 
constructed, so that in the future 
when the dumbwaiter is in operation 
all doors will center on the car when 
in an open position. This is essen- 
tial, particularly where an electric 
dumbwaiter is used. The shaft 
should be so constructed that the 
machine may be readily accessible 
for cleaning and oiling. If easy pro- 
vision is not made it provides the 
caretaker with a ready excuse for a 
squeaky machine. Where the shaft 
is carried above the roof it should 
be properly protected to prevent 
rain or snow getting in the shaft. 
If not of brick it is generally cov- 
ered with metal. Flashing must be 
adequately provided. Where the 
dumbwaiter shaft does not go 
through the roof it should be capped 
by a fireproof slab, so that any 
fire in it could not spread to ad- 
joining parts of the building. This 
is required by many local codes. The 
architect might remind the con- 
tractor that the shaft sides of the 
doors are to be painted before any 
whitewashing is done, or else he will 
find the painter painting over white- 
wash—a practice not very conducive 
to a good paint job. A guide is 
generally placed at the bottom of the 
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shaft for the pull ropes, so that they 
may not jump up the shaft when 
given too hearty a yank. 

Doors for manually operated 
dumbwaiters should be 4’ in height 
to allow the operator to secure a 
free pull on the hand rope, and the 
sill should be 2’ 6’ above the floor. 

The bottom of the shaft is gener- 
ally provided with a door of suf- 
ficient size so that the dumbwaiter 
car may be cleaned. The bottom of 
the shaft should be of cement, 
pitched to the outside, so that when 
the cellar or floor is washed the bot- 
tom of the shaft may be easily 
cleaned at the same time. While it 
is desirable that the inside of the 
shaft be as smooth as possible in the 
interest of cleanliness, it generally 
suffices if the joints of the masonry 
are struck. 

The doors should be of metal and 
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of the self-closing type. In apart- 
ments these doors are, as a rule, hung 
with self-closing hinges. However, 
where there is limited space such as 
behind counters, doors are used in 
sliding form, either as single or dou- 
ble units, for more rapid operation. 
They may also be of the lift type 
where this is desirable. Where head- 
room above the upper floor level is 
scant, or it is not desired to run the 
dumbwaiter above the counter level, 
the dumbwaiter machine may be lo- 
cated on the lower floor. This type 
of installation has been satisfacto- 
rily used in stores, restaurants, and 
soda fountains. In most apartment 
types a simple snap catch is the sole 
guard against the doors being 
opened from the shaft side, but most 
tenants feel more secure if an addi- 
tional lock or bolt is installed on the 
doors. 

Very often, fires in dumbwaiter 
shafts arise from waste papers being 
thrown down the shaft between the 


normal times for their collection. 
Very often, too, people throw waste 
matter down the shaft who would 
not do so if they thought of its ef- 
fect upon their own health. These 
two undesirable practices can be 
stopped by having locks put on the 
shaft side of the dumbwaiter so that 
the doors can be opened only by the 
person collecting the waste. These 
locks generally consist either of 
latches which cannot be operated 
from the apartment, or else a chain 
or rope type which when pulled taut 
in the cellar will not allow the doors 
to be opened. These protective 
measures are very desirable in many 
types of house. 

The car should be one of sufficient 
strength to withstand all uses for 
which it may be employed. The rope 
connections to the top of the car and 
to the counterweight should be 


spliced and not tied. If cable is used, 
the fastenings should be made by 
means of approved cable clamps, 
which will permit the length of the 
cable to be adjusted if a certain 
amount of stretch occurs after use. 
Good cable clamps properly applied 
are better than clamp sockets in 
which the socketing has been done 
inefficiently. If the hand rope is 
spliced, all of the twist should be 
taken out of the rope before splicing, 
so that it will not tend to curl. 
Dumbwaiter machines are gener- 
ally carried on the walls of the shaft, 
and as a rule require no special 
framing unless the loads they are to 
carry are exceptionally heavy. Elec- 
tric dumbwaiters are in reality small 
elevators, and the architect should 
carefully study their support and 
fastening. It is desirable in the case 
of these electric dumbwaiters that 
steel rails be used in place of the 
conventional wood ones used for 
the hand variety. The doors must 
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be perfectly aligned, as was noted 
above, and they should carry all 
necessary and usual safety features, 
so that the operators may not be 
injured. The car should have a 
small light in it and the doors a pane 
of wire glass, so that the position of 
the car may be determined. 
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2—ASH HOISTS 

Before specifying an ash-hoist 
opening in the sidewalk, the archi- 
tect should consult the local or- 
dinances to see just what is re- 
quired, not alone to comply with the 


‘law but also to make sure that it 


meets with the approval of the 
liability insurance carriers. These 
openings are generally against the 
‘building for various reasons, and 
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should provide proper protection for 
passers-by when open. The type of 
“hoist, whether it be manual or au- 
tomatic, should be selected with 
some thought in mind concerning 
those who will have to operate it. It 
is readily seen that in a_ building 
where there is one superintendent 
it would be unwise to install a type 
that requires two men to operate. 
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3—INCINERATORS 
Incinerators or refuse destructors 
offer many advantages to the house- 
keeper, whether in a small one- 
family house or a_ multi-family 
apartment. Their aid to health and 
cleanliness cannot be overestimated. 
The labor-saving feature is as evi- 
dent in small units as in large ones. 
Rubbish and waste is disposed of as 
soon as it collects. In apartments, 
if one collection is missed it is not 


a 


necessary to let the rubbish ac- 
cumulate until the next day; one 
may simply make use of the in- 
cinerator which is always at the dis- 
posal of the tenant. 

The architect in providing an in- 
cinerator should be very specific in 
his requirements. In most cases the 
incinerator manufacturer furnishes 
the necessary parts and they are 
erected by the mason under the ex- 
plicit plans and instructions sent out 
by the incinerator company. The 
mason should be given all these de- 
tails and be informed that the work 
is to be done in strict accordance 
with them. It will readily be seen 
that the manufacturer’s representa- 
tive will be unable to inspect all jobs 
for which they have furnished their 
incinerators, but this need cause no 
misapprehension if the work is done 
in accordance with the manufactur- 
er’s directions. 
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In laying out the incinerator, it is 
well for the architect to consult the 
manufacturer of several types, so 
that he may be well advised on the 
more essential points of the con- 
struction. The destructor should be 
large enough to take the accumula- 
tion of rubbish during at least one 
day, preferably two. 

The success of the job depends 
upon there being enough dry mate- 
rial to accomplish the destruction of 
all material without fuel. In the or- 
dinary private dwelling and apart- 
ment house, there is in the vast ma- 
jority of cases enough dry material 
to accomplish this purpose. In hos- 
pitals and other institutions the 
quantity of wet and dry materials 
must be gone into, so that there will 
be no doubt of the unit’s working. 
In this regard the architect should be 
guided by the manufacturers’ recom- 
mendations for the proportion of wet 
and dry refuse. The combustion 


chamber must be laid out to the cor- 
rect size. With refuse destructors, as 
with stoves, consideration must be 
given to grate areas, size and height 
of flues, and the proper proportions 
thereof. The location of the build- 
ing will influence the flue. The type 
of refuse will affect the entire ap- 
paratus. As with a chimney, the 
flue should not be located so that 
super -roof structures affect its 
draft; hence it should be kept above 
ridges and extend at least ten or 
twelve feet above any surrounding 
flat roof. The flue detail should be 
passed on by the incinerator manu- 
facturers and their approval ob- 
tained in writing. 

The manufacturer of incinerators 
often prefers the owner to be the 
first one to use the incinerator if they 
themselves are not able to make a 
test of it. They feel that if the con- 
tractor puts a test on the inciner- 
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ator there will be a temptation on 
his part to use up a lot of the waste 
materials left on the job and hence 
put a heavier duty on the apparatus 
than it was designed for. In fact, 
where the manufacturers supervise 
the installation, they may even put 
signs on it forbidding its use except 
by themselves or the owner. 

While the architect should go into 
the matter of parts very thoroughly, 
he can easily gain the necessary in- 
formation from manufacturers, who 
are always glad to contribute what- 
ever data are necessary. He must de- 
cide the kind and type of hopper 
door, as to whether this is to be cast 
iron or heavy sheet metal. Then he 
will have to investigate the matter 
of hopper closers. Many local codes 
call for hoppers to be self-closing. If 
they are only counterbalanced for 
closing, there will of course be some 
noise when this operation takes 
place. This can be eliminated by 
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installing a more expensive auto- 
matic closer which will work noise- 
lessly. However, these closers should 
be so installed that it will not be 
possible for tenants to tamper with 
their action. 

In very tall buildings damp er reg- 
ulators should be provided. These 
are placed at the bottom of the stack 
and are so arranged that they will 
directly close the flue off when the 
firing door is opened. These are not 
required in the average private 
dwelling, only in the tall building. 
If there is a strong wind the lighted 
matter would be carried up the flue. 
Burning paper in spark arresters is 
a sign of poor damper control (Fig. 
3A). The damper control will also 
tend to eliminate the usual whistling 
in the firing room and also will be a 
decided factor in keeping down the 
flyingash. Oneof the most important 
things to be borne in mind is that 
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the room in which the incinerator is 
located should be fireproofed. It 
should be protected by a fireproof 
door and there should be an ade- 
quate amount of air supplied for 
proper combustion. This can be 
done by having a manual ventilator 
in the door. In a certain private 
house, the first time the incinerator 
was used it was lighted by the gen- 
eral contractor after all the decorat- 
ing was completed, just before he 
left the house one evening. Some 
large unburned paper was carried up 
to the spark arrester, and the smoke 
was forced down the adjacent flues. 
When the contractor arrived with 
the owner the next morning he was 
bafed as to why all the interiors 
were smoked—and despondent be- 
cause the cost of redecorating wiped 
out his narrow profit. A proper 
spark arrester would have prevented 
the damage (Fig. 3B). 

Spark arresters are a part of the 


manufacturer’s equipment which is 
furnished, and under no considera- 
tion should the mason fail to install 
this fire-preventive element. While 
most residence incinerators will 
function in the winter because the 
adjacent flues are warm, they may 
not be so accommodating in the 
other seasons, when rain has run 
down the cold flues. If possible it is 
well to locate the incinerator flue 
(always a separate flue) adjacent to 
that of the hot-water heater, be- 
cause of the drying action of the 
heat generated. ; 
The architect is often desirous of 
having a flat or pitched top to his 
chimney, but this is not desirable 
from the standpoint of the inciner- 
ator manufacturer. The latter de- 
sires to have a screen exposed if 
possible so that a large area of it 
may be wind-swept. One method 
which will allow this and yet re- 
move most of the basket from the 
line of sight is shown in Fig. 3C. 


4—CONSTRUCTION 

Naturally, if the incinerator is to 
work properly and eliminate odors 
it must be properly constructed. It 
must be treated as a chimney as far 
as construction is concerned, in that 
no beams are to rest on any part of 
it, but must be framed around it. 
The foundations should be of such 
depth and width that there will be 
no settling which would cause cracks 
in the upper part of the combustion 
chamber or flue. 

Before going into details of con- 
struction, it might be well to look 
over the items necessary for the suc- 
cessful and satisfactory operation of 
the plant. The chief items are the 
thorough and rapid drying out of the 
refuse, together with its complete 
and odorless combustion. This ac- 
counts for the types which have air 
chambers around the sides which, 
besides aiding in the drying of the 
refuse, serve also to reduce the heat 
which would otherwise be trans- 
mitted to the regular brickwork 
(Fig. 44). However, various manu- 
facturers all have their own methods 
for accomplishing this purpose and 
do it very efficiently. 

The hoppers or feed doors should 
be located in accessible places and at 
a convenient height. The height of 
the fire door should be such that 
the unburned refuse, such as cans, 
bottles, etc., can be raked di- 
rectly into refuse containers. The 
standard container is 24” in height 


(Fig. 4B). Below the combustion 
chamber the ash pit should have a 
cement slab raised to such a level 
that the ashes may be easily raked 
out and not be caught on the frame 
of the door (Fig. 4B). If water- 
proofing is used in the floor, addi- 
tional precautions will be necessary 
so that this will not be harmed by 
the terrific heat developed. This 
may be done by laying the slab over 
hollow blocks, or by other similar 
methods. The firebrick with which 
the combustion chamber must be 
lined should be well bonded to the 
regular brickwork by means of 
headers. The firebrick should be set 
in fire clay and should be carried a 
considerable height up the flue. 
Above the firebrick, terra-cotta 
flue tile should be used. There 
should be no short-sighted attempts 
to save by skimping on either fire- 
bricks, flue tile, or fire clay. Such 
saving only results in potential fire 
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danger. ‘The sides of the flue and the 
chamber should be smooth, so that 
nothing will cling to the sides and 
there is positive charging action. 
The top of the chamber should be of 
such shape that it will carry itself 
on the walls rather than need special 
framing for it. If the top is made by 
means of corbelled brick, the pro- 
jection of the brick should be slight 
so that there is no danger of the 
bricks snapping off when combustion 
takes place. In the smaller instal- 
lation, steel members are used to 
support the top of the incinerator, 
and this exposed steel is not affected 
because the amount of heat gener- 
ated is not sufficient to do any harm. 

The flue should be perfectly verti- 
cal if hoppers open into it. Some 
incinerators have deflectors at the 
bottom so that the refuse will be dis- 
tributed over the grate and have a 
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better chance of being dried and — 


burned (Fig. 4B). 

The ash door, firing door, and 
hopper doors should have broad 
frames, so that there is no necessity 
for additional lintels to be framed 
over the openings for these doors 
(Fig. 4C). Also, it is essential that 
they be wide and of sturdy con- 
struction, so that they will not be 
loose in the opening. The hopper 
doors must be very carefully in- 
stalled, or else very soon after in- 
stallation they will show signs of 
leakage of dirt and ashes around 
their edges. For a multi-dwelling 
house the hoppers should be such 
that when they are opened for load- 
ing no gases can escape from the 
flue (Fig. 4D). Another precaution 
to be observed is that no wooden 
furring or lath should be used 
against the flue or near the hopper 
door, but only metal furring, metal 
lath, and cement plaster. Before the 
flue finally ends in the open air it 
should terminate in an expansion 
chamber, if the flue is very high. 
The comparatively small area of the 
flue as compared to the height in a 
tall building gives a very great 
velocity to the gases going up. The 
result is that a large amount of fly- 
ing ash and partly burned papers 
would be carried up and then clog 
the spark screen if no precaution 
were used to slow up the rate of 
flow. Thus, conducting the flue 
through a fireproof chamber of 
larger size than the flue causes a 
decrease in the velocity, and the fine 
ash drops in this chamber, or baffle 
room, and may be cleaned out at 
will. Where the flue goes through 
the roof it must of course be prop- 
erly flashed, as would any other flue 
or chimney. The spark screen 
should be one that will be able to 
withstand the weather, as well as 
the fumes which pass through it. 
The screen is generally made of a 
heavy galvanized or copper wire in 
the form of a square domed basket 
which will be fastened to a frame. 
It will readily be seen that this bas- 
ket must be fastened so that it is 
possible to renew it easily and 
quickly for cleaning or repairing. 
Also there are cast-iron spark ar- 
resters which reduce the necessity 
for changing the basket often, the 
latter type being better able to 
withstand the uses to which they are 
subjected but also presenting an ele- 
ment of risk in that they will be 
more susceptible to clogging. 4 
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General Houses, Inc. 


Interior of a prefabricated house 
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Interior of a prefabricated house Stran-Steel-Irwin House, 
General Houses, Inc. Century of Progress Exposition, 1934 


Majestic Apartments, New York City 
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William Van Alen 


Childs Building, New York City 


On Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Laundry Building, Long Island City 
Irving M. Fenichel 


House at Santa Monica Canyon, Calif. 
Cedric Gibbons and Douglas Honnold 
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New York City 
Corbett, Harrison &§ MacMurray 


Apartment House, New York City 


Mercantile Marine Building, 


Walter D. Chambers 
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House at Scarsdale 
Electus D 


House at Hackensack, N. F. 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell 


Old stone house in France 


Foseph Urban 


New School for Social Research, New York City 
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House at Hinsdale, 
Harford Field 


House at Wallingford, Pa. 
Davis, Dunlap & Barney 


Edmond Meaney Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Robert C. Reamer 


House in Roscoff, France 
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W.M. Dudok 


School at Hilversum, Holland 
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School at Frankfort, Germany 


Prof. Martin Elsaesser 
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House at Santa Monica Canyon, Calif. House at Santa Monica Canyon, Calif. 
Cedric Gibbons and Douglas Honnold Cedric Gibbons and Douglas Honnold 


Garden House at Santa Monica Canyon, Calif. House in Paris 
Cedric Gibbons and Douglas Honnold Ros Mallet-Stevens 
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Kings County Hospital, N. Y. 


William E. Haugaard, State Architect 


Meadowbrook Hospital, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Office of Fohn Russell Pope 


Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, New York City 


James Gamble Rogers 


W. M. Dudok 


School at Hilversum, Holland 
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"THE period in which we are living 

will undoubtedly stand out to 
future historians of American busi- 
ness as one of the most vital and at 
the same time most rapid ages ot 
transition that organized society has 
ever witnessed. The approach to in- 
dustrial and commercial practices is 
undergoing radical change; the very 
foundations of “rugged individual- 
ism” are being shaken to the core; 
and to replace it, there is emerging a 
concept of co-operation as a basis 
for human society. Selfish as the 
ideal may be in its original approach, 
imperceptible as the results may be 
in its present nascent condition, the 
ideal is, nevertheless, firmly estab- 
lished and, within a very short time, 
should show signs of an early frui- 
tion. 

The movement is gradually ex. 
tending from restricted organiza- 
tions, limited in their membership to 
one profession or industry, into na- 
tional organizations, all-embracive 
in their scope. Thus the construc- 
tion industry, the second ranking 
economic factor in the country, re- 
sponsible in 1929 for the livelihood 
of 4,400,000 workers, or for one- 
tenth of the employment in the 
United States, and whose far- 
reaching ramifications in the produc- 
tion and manufacture of raw mate- 
rials, transportation, wholesale and 
retail distribution, design and actual 
job-site construction make it prac- 
tically the balance wheel in our in- 
dustrial system, organized in 1931 
the Construction League of the 
United States, for examination of 
the industry’s problems, and for con- 
sultation on them, in an effort to 
achieve a path of constructive, co- 
ordinated action. 

The first meeting was called to- 
gether by the American Institute of 
Architects, of which Mr. Robert D. 
Kohn was, at that time, president. 
The importance of such an organi- 
zation had been made clear to him 
when, during the latter years of the 
war, he acted as chief of the Housing 
Division of the Shipping Board, at 
which time the need for quick, de- 
cisive action was rendered possible 

_only by the complete co-operation of 
all of the elements of construction 
and industry. Accordingly, in 1920, 


The CONSTRUCTION 
LEAGUE of the U.S. 


By Richmond Ht. Shreve 


he sought to generate this spirit. in 
the industry as a whole, and was in- 
strumental in forming the National 
Building Congress, of which the 
New York and other local building 
congresses are an outcome. ‘The 
mother organization, however, was 
only partially successful; in the opin- 
ion of architects it failed to bring 
the industry together; and the over- 
whelming nature of its organization 
frustrated, in large measure, the 
very ends it had been created to 
further. 

By 1931 this effort had become 
practically impotent from the point 
of view of constructive service. 
Consequently, Mr. A. T. North, a 
member of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations of the Institute, sug- 
gested to Mr. Kohn that he try 
again, this time through the medium 
of the national organization of the 
architectural profession, and taking 
every precaution to eliminate the 
mistakes that had impeded the use- 


the Con- 
struction League’s first president 


Robert D. Kohn, F. A. I. A., 
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fulness of an earlier attempt. As a 
result, North’s committee, headed 
by William O. Ludlow, issued invi- 
tations to various national or ganiza- 
tions, to send representatives to dis- 
cuss the possibility of forming a 
national conference board where the 
problems of the industry as a whole 
could be discussed for the mutual 
benefit of all. This invitation was 
issued with the approval of A. P. 
Greensfelder, president of the Asso- 
ciation of General Contractors of 
America, and of H. H. Sherman, 
president of the Producers’ Council. 
This new approach brought a 100 
per cent response, and gave the first 
meeting, held at the Octagon in 
Washington, a very real impetus. 

It was agreed by all that the need 
of the League at that time was strik- 
ingly apparent, and it was felt that 
while the disinterestedness of a 
broadly representative group would 
lead to effective action, the objec- 
tives sought would be common to all 
branches of the industry, and would 
reflect equally upon all. 

As a result, a membership was 
built up of associations, national in 
character, the major services or 
products of whose individual mem- 
bers formed an integral part of the 
construction industry. The initial 
assembly, held early in 1932, com- 
posed of Perse matss ten organi- 
zations, set forth the following as the 
nature and objective of the League: 

“gq. To create an agency truly 
representative of the whole industry 
through which to present the indus- 
try’s viewpoint and needs to the 
public and the government. 

“%, To strengthen and benefit the 
industry internally by furnishing an 
agency to work out intra-industry 
problems. 

‘c. To supply sound advice and 
criticism to the individual branches 
by common council and open forum 


of architects, engineers, general con- 
tractors, specialized contractors, 
producers and dealers. 

“d. To promote unified and co- 
operative plans of: study, research 
and propaganda for the proper ad- 

vancement of the construction in- 
dustry in the best interests of the 
public.” 

The spirit with which the forma- 
tion of administrative machinery 
was approached is well illustrated by 
the passage with which the com- 
mittee closed their report. “These 
rules do not contain the word ‘shall’ 
or any penalty. They are based on 
the word should, or the will to do. 
They recognize the principle of a 
premium and reward for doing the 
right thing in the right way. This is 
the principle of modern business and 
we must subscribe to such a princi- 
ple if we would succeed in our con- 
structive task of progress.” 

The difficulty of inclusively cir- 
cumscribing the limits to which the 
term “Construction Industry” could 
be extended, and of providing an 
insurmountable safeguard against 
the introduction of selfish interests 
into League administration, provided 
a very real problem in the formation 
of an administrative program. The 
former was overcome by the follow- 
ing conclusive definition, which lim- 
its the organizations eligible to 
League membership and to partici- 
pation in League consultation: 

“The Construction Industry is 
that comprehensive synthesis of arts, 
professions, occupations and com- 
mercial elements whose major ser- 
vices or products are utilized in the 
creation or modification of structures 
and fixed improvements for the shel- 
ter or use of man.” 

Impartial opinion and just con- 
sultation has been made possible by 
the wise basis upon which member- 
ship in the League rests. Thus, only 
broad nationwide associations, such 
as the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, and the Brick 
Manufacturers Association of Amer- 
ica, are eligible to administrative 
membership. Individual members 
of an association do not obtain 
membership status by virtue of the 
membership of their association in 
the League. Their interests are rep- 
resented by their association. Pro- 
vision has been made, however, for 
non-voting sustaining members. 

Despite the nationwide basis upon 
which the League operates, and the 

all-embracive scope of its activities, 


Stephen Frank Voorhees, F. A. I. A., the 
League’s second president 


Col. ‘fohn P. Hogan, the League’s third 
president 


Richmond H. Shreve, F. A. I. A., the 
League’s fourth and present president 
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wise provision has obviated any pos- 
sibility of unwieldy or clumsy oper- 
ative principles. Each national 
member association elects five rep- 
resentatives to the League Assem- 
bly. This comparatively small group 
of voting members is again cut 
down to facilitate wise and decisive 
actions, in a Policy Committee 
which determines and directs the af- 
fairs of the League between meet- 
ings of the League Assembly, and its 
activities and powers include all 
matters commonly within the proy- 
ince of a board of directors. The 
Policy Committee includes the 
League officers and two assembly- 
men, generally representative of each 
of the following branches of the in- 
dustry: architects, engineers, sub- 
contractors (four representatives; 
two mechanical and two non-me- 
chanical), producers (a material and 
an equipment manufacturer), fabri- 
cators (a material and an equipment 
representative), and distributors (a 
material en a machinery represen- 
tative), always providing, of course, 
that the respective branches are 
represented in the League Assembly. 

From this body, an Executive 
Committee is elected, which is en- 
trusted with the execution of the 
League program between meetings 
of the Policy Committee. 

The officers who conduct the af- 
fairs of the League are elected an- 
nually by the Assembly and con- 
sist of a general chairman, two vice- 
chairmen, a treasurer and a general 
secretary. 

Every precaution has been taken 
against the introduction of party 


politics and electioneering methods 


into the League electoral system, 
and against one group of members— 
much less one company—forwarding 
their own individual interests. Com- 
prehensive and decisive by-laws, 
including an expulsion clause, fur- 
ther eliminate all possibility of par- 
tisan policies. 

The opportunities for organized 
action which the League inculcates 
in its administration, the potential- 
ities for unifying divergent elements 
which it possesses, immediately pre- 
sent themselves to the observer. 
Further, however, the League an- 
ticipates the possibility of a na- 
tional biennial Construction Con- 
gress, a national Construction Ex- 
hibition, and hopes to co-operate 
with other national or international 
bodies in arranging joint programs, 
thus extending its activities to a 
worldwide basis. 


: 


> 


Some idea of the possibilities of 
current action is given by the fol- 
lowing general committees that may 
be provided for to investigate cur- 
rent needs: 

A Plan Committee to study in- 
ternationally and nationally the ap- 
plication of community, public util- 
ity and private plans and planning 
programs covering construction 
work of various kinds. 

An Employment Committee to 
consider matters pertaining to vari- 
ous phases of employment within 
the construction industry. 

A Correlation Committee to con- 
sider matters relative to ethical 
practices and co-operation of mem- 
bers with each other and with the 


public. Upon request of the parties 
of interest, this committee may serve 
as arbitrators between such mem- 
bers. 

_A Research Committee to con- 
sider matters pertaining to better- 
ment of construction methods, ma- 
terials and machinery. 

A Merchandising Committee to 
analyze and pursue matters pertain- 
ing to betterment of construction 
methods, materials and machinery. 

A Public Relations Committee to 
consider matters relative to legisla- 
tion and public contacts as they af- 
fect the construction industry. 

The League, moreover, may ren- 
der such library and other services, 
issue bulletins and other publicity, 


The PRODUCERS 


Subjects to be Discussed 
in Convention 
By “Fohn F. Gowen 


Executive Secretary 


HE Producers’ Council is hold- 

ing its annual convention, as 
usual, at the same time and place as 
the A. I. A., that is, down at Old 
Point Comfort, Va. The joint 
luncheon of the Institute and the 
Council will be held on Tuesday, 
May 5, and the speaker, a represen- 
tative of the latter group, will be 
Carl M. Snyder, president of Houses, 
Inc. His subject will be “Low Cost 
Housing,” and his experience in pre- 
fabrication would lead one to make 
an unofficial forecast that he will at 
least touch upon this phase of the 
building industry. 

There is every possibility that this 
convention may prove an important 
point in the development of the 
Council’s activities and services. At 
any rate, a number of plans will be 
discussed for increased activities. 

One of the most important of these 
is a plan for Certified Houses recent- 
ly proposed by G. P. MacNichol, 
Jr., of the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. The project as outlined 
consists of registering the nature of 
the construction incorporated in the 
building, based upon a certification 
by the architect that the materials 
designated were actually used, and 


installed in conformity with stand- 
ard specifications or accepted prac- 
tice. The expense of a continuing 
national promotional campaign 
would fall entirely upon the manu- 
facturers’ shoulders, but the possi- 
bilities which it holds for better 
building are immediately evident. 

The architect would be the pivotal 
point of the plan, and as a conse- 
quence would receive, for the first 
time, the type of public promotion 
necessary to establish the impor- 
tance of the profession in the mind of 
prospective building owners. 

The forward-looking builder would 
receive a selling implement which, if 
properly used, would not only reflect 
itself to his credit, but give him a 
leadership in his field. 

The manufacturer would be safe- 
guarded against substitution of un- 
known and inferior products and the 
field for quality materials would be 
enlarged. alag iS 

The mortgagee or lending insti- 
tution would have a new assurance 
of the value of his investment and of 
its sustained value in case of resale. 

The purchaser or client would 
know, for the first time, the funda- 
mental facts pertaining to the larg- 
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and support such joint activities of 
the League and any member as the 
Assembly may at any time author- 
ize. 

Representative of the services 
which the League may be able to 
render is the formation of a special 
Committee on Housing, to draft a 
definite League Housing Policy to 
present to the federal government. 
This committee is at present study- 
ing and co-ordinating the various re- 
ports on housing by such agencies as 
the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Committee for Economic Recovery, 
and others. It is also authorized to 
take any further action necessary in 
connection with future legislation 
affecting the construction industry. 


COUNCIL 


est investment which, in all proba- 
bility, he will ever make. 

Another matter for discussion will 
be the activities of the Manufac- 
turers’ Housing Display Council, 
which has been responsible for the 
success of a number of housing dis- 
plays throughout the country. As 
these feature the products of the 
manufacturers of building mate- 
rials, it would appear that there 
should be some logical method of 
co-operation between the two organ- 
izations. 

The Manufacturers’ Housing Dis- 
play Council was formed last No- 
vember by a group of manufac- 
turers, after a conference with Peter 
Grimm, Assistant Director of Na- 
tional Emergency Council, to dis- 
cuss means of closer co-operation be- 
tween the federal government and 
building material manufacturers. 

Another proposal which will be 
discussed is the possibility of the 
Council—in co-operation with the 
Association of the Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture—preparing a com- 
prehensive series of illustrated lec- 
tures on the manufacture, applica- 
tion, and properties of construction 
materials. The plan is made possi- 
ble by the development of apparatus 
which synchronize photographs with 
voice recording. Through this me- 
dium—lantern slides and vocal de- 
scription—students could receive 
additional practical data to supple- 
ment the regular scholastic curricu- 
lum and correlate the practical and 
esthetic approach to the architec- 
tural profession. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA: 


Nor so long ago, actually within 
the memory of architects now 
living, to plan a structure over five 
or six stories high would brand the 
architect as an impractical dreamer, 
chiefly because people refused to 
walk up too many flights of stairs. 
It was not until the elevator, as 
such, came into practical use that 
architects dared dream of tall build- 
ings. In the elevator lay the incep- 
tion of the skyscraper, and the most 
dramatic era in American building 
had one of its beginnings in a Yon- 
kers bedstead factory some eighty 
years ago, where Elisha G. Otis built 
his first elevator. 

In 1852, Elisha Otis was super- 
intendent of the “Bedstead Fac- 
tory” on the site of the Federal 
Sugar House in Yonkers, New York. 
An elevator was needed in the shop, 
so Otis decided to build one himself. 
Hoisting machines of various kinds 
had been in use throughout the 
ages, operated by man or animal 
power. Steam power was known in 
the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 

tury, but did not come into general 
commercial use until one hundred 
years later, and the steam hoists 
then in operation were considered 
very dangerous on account of the 
occasional breaking of ropes and the 
platforms falling. 
“Elevator” inherently means 
safety,’ and the word “elevator” 
came about when the hoist was made 
safe. Unlike the automobile, which 
was made for speed and more speed 
before inventive genius was applied 
to proper brakes, the elevator came 
into existence through the invention 
of brakes. Mr. Otis invented the 
elevator through his device which 
would grip the guide rails in case the 
hoisting ropes broke, and thereby 
made the lifts safe for passenger use, 
where heretofore they had been used 
almost entirely for lifting equipment 
and produce. 

In 1853 came Otis’s big oppor- 
tunity when he exhibited this new 
safety device at the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition in New York. He gave 
practical demonstrations of its safety 
by standing on the platform at the 
top of the run and cutting the rope. 
A few wondering heads gathered 
about Mr. Otis while he demon- 
strated his machine, but the scoffers 


ce 


By Benton B. Orwig 


THIS IS THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF 
PERSONALITIES BACK OF OUR 
GREAT BUILDING INDUSTRIES 


Elisha G. Otts 


laughed and incredulity was ram- 
pant. As people gathered along the 
banks of the Hudson to watch Ful- 
ton’s Fo//y and cried “get a sail,” 
so Otis probably heard such expres- 
sions as “walk up” or “use the 
stairs.” We do know that he en- 
countered the usual hardships that 
follow in the wake of every accom- 
plishment. 

In reporting this event, The New 
York Tribune of that day had this 
to say: ‘“Machinery at the Crystal 
Palace—extending our sketches of 
new machinery we may commence 
by alluding to an Elevator, or a 
machine for hoisting goods, (ex- 
hibited by Mr. E. G. Otis of Yon- 
kers, N. Y.) which attracts attention 
both by its prominent position and 
the apparent daring of the inventor, 
who, as he rides up and down on the 
platform, occasionally cuts the rope 
by which it is supported. There are 
two points in which this is superior 
to the hoisting apparatus in general 
use; first, the convenient arrange- 
ment of the ‘ belt-shipper,’ and sec- 
ond the provisions for perfect safety 
in case of accident.” The Scientific 
American, of the same period, says: 
“Tf the rope should break, the plat- 
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Elisha G. Otis 


form will be sustained and no injury 
or accident can possibly occur. This 
excellent platform elevator was on 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace dur- 
ing the past season and was much 
admired.” 

Mr. Otis was born in Halifax, 
Vermont, on August 13, 1811, and 
lived there on a farm until he was 
nineteen. His character and life 
were shaped by the rigor of his early 
surroundings. Brought up among 
the Green Mountains by frugal 
parents, he enjoys the same halo 
that surrounds most captains of 
early American history. Besides the 
land they lived on, his family’s chief 
possessions consisted of the potter’s 
wheel, the hand loom, the crude 
lathe and the rough forge. 

Young Otis’s first business ven- 
ture was the manufacture of wagons 
and sleighs, in partnership with a 
friend. After building about twenty- 
five, the local market was well 
supplied, and so, at nineteen, he 
left his home and went to Troy, 
N. Y., which took him three days 
by horse and wagon. Here he en- 
gaged in making wood-turning 
lathes. After several years he be- 
came somewhat discouraged at his 
prospects, and, with $150 in his 
pocket, took the boat to New York. 
On the boat ride down the river, the 
steering chains made so much noise 
that they kept him awake all night, 
so he immediately planned and 
sketched a steam steering gear 
which later proved successful. 

Mr. Otis then went to Bergen, 
N. J., where he acted as a me- 
chanical superintendent for a furni- 
ture factory, owned by a partner in 
the Troy concern. Later he went 
to Yonkers, where the important 
phase of his life was to take place. 

After his success at the Crystal 
Palace—and, despite considerable 
criticism, it was a practical as well 
as an inventive success—Mr. Otis 
designed and erected, in 1857, the 
first passenger elevator, which was 
located in the store of E. V. Haught- 
wout & Co., on the northwest corner 
of Broome Street and Broadway, in 
New York. The honor of being the 
first passenger elevator is sometimes 
claimed for the vertical screw rail- 
way installed in the old Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in New York about 1859, but 
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this claim is unfounded. As orders 
came in after his public demonstra- 
tions, Mr. Otis opened up shop, 
known as the “Union Elevator 
Works and General Machinery De- 
pot” at 117 Franklin Street, New 
York, which was, as his circular 
reads, “second block West from the 
International Hotel and Taylor’s 
Broadway Saloons.” Among his 
early customers were men like B. T. 
Babbitt of soap fame, and Isaac 
Singer of sewing-machine fame. His 
announcement states that “Otis’ 
Improved Platform Elevators are 
for steam, water, hand or other 
power, so constructed that if the 
rope breaks the platform cannot 
fall... suitable for Mills, Fac- 
tories, Hotels, Hospitals, Laundries, 
Bakeries, Printing Offices, Book- 
Binderies, Sugarhouses, etc.” 

His smallest elevator, for lifting 
500 pounds, sold for $350; his 
largest, for lifting 8000 pounds, sold 
for $750. Some of his customers 
included Lowerie, Hawley & Co., 
Nunns & Clark, Brooklyn Flint 
Glass Co., Passaic Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., Steinway & Sons, 
and Cox, Richardson & Boynton. 
He had installations in Baltimore, 
Newburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Syracuse, and even as far south as 
Charleston and New Orleans. 

In his advertising promotion, Mr. 
Otis stressed the fact that “twelve 
men were killed in this city within 
four years with the old kind, and 
not one killed or hurt with Otis’s 


Excelsior Elevators.” His literature 
contained a large number of the 
highest personal endorsements. Mr. 
Otis was well known for keeping his 
business file in his huge pocket-book, 
which he carried with him at all 
times. He was an_ inexhaustible 
worker, of unquestioned honesty, 
and had all the personal qualities 
of the inventor. Besides the ele- 
vator, he applied for patents on a 
rotary bake-oven, a brake for freight 
cars, and a lift-bridge. He was more 
of an inventor and engineer than a 
business man, and died leaving little 
except his business. 

Mr. Otis married twice and had 
two sons by his first marriage, 
Charles R. and Norton P., who 
carried on with the business after 
his death under the name of Otis 
Brothers & Co. A grandson, Sidney 
Otis, is now active in the business. 
Elisha Otis’s life outside his business 
was relatively uneventful except for 
his ardent support of the Abolition 
Party. He was a personal friend of 
John Brown and, strangely enough, 
had a striking likeness to Brown. 
During a trip South, he was mis- 
taken for John Brown and was 
arrested in Charleston, W. Va., and 
kept under guard for some time, 
until friends proved his identity. 

On the same day, in April, 1861, 
that the Southerners trained their 
guns on Fort Sumter, Elisha Otis 
died, at the beginning of the era of 
great building in America. His sons 
carried on his business in Yonkers, 


and in 1872 the first geared hy- 
draulic elevator was installed, and 
they soon developed this type with 
speeds that made twenty-story 
buildings feasible. Later they ex- 
perimented with the electric elevator 
in collaboration with Rudolph 
Eickemeyer (one of the pioneers in 
the development of the electric 
motor) who at that time had taken 
into his shop a young immigrant by 
the name of Charles Steinmetz, who 
was later to become world famous 
in the field of electric development. 

The first successful electric ele- 
vator was installed in 1889 by Otis 
Brothers and was operated success- 
fully until it was removed thirty 
years later when the building was 
torn down. Improvements were 
continually made on the electric 
elevator until the latest great in- 
vention in 1924 brought into use 
the Otis Signal Control Elevator, 
making possible speeds from 7oo to 
1200 or more feet per minute. From 
its crude beginnings in Yonkers, the 
organization started by Mr. Otis 
now covers the world as the Otis 
Elevator Company and its asso- 
ciated concerns. 

The building industry owes a 
great deal to the genius of Mr. Otis 
and his successors, as it is self- 
evident that elevators, and the prog- 
ress in steel construction, have made 
the skylines of today possible. Ev- 
ery day in New York City more peo- 
ple ride on elevators than use sub- 
ways, elevateds, and buses combined. 


PAINT: Its Modern Technology 
By C. Richard Forrester 


AINT may be defined as a self- 

hardening, adhesive fluid con- 
sisting of particles of pigment sus- 
pended in liquid, which will form a 
decorative or protective coating on 
the surface to which it is applied. 
Until the beginning of the century 
the architect knew and specified the 
component materials as lead and oil. 
They had been in accepted usage for 
hundreds of years, and the substitu- 
tion of any other material would 
have been little short of heresy. 
In the brief period of a generation, 
many new materials have been in- 
troduced, until today the task of 
selecting a paint for a given surface 
has become a very specialized mat- 


eter. 


The change began when indi- 
vidual enterprise undertook to sup- 
plant dry ground pigments, or pig- 
ments ground in oil, with a ready- 
mixed paint sold in cans. The prob- 
lem of preventing the different ma- 
terials from separating, due to their 
varying specific gravities, or from 
hardening, necessitated research, 
and the first step, accomplished by 
Americans, was made with the dis- 
covery that silicate of soda, mixed 
with the linseed oil, permitted a per- 
manent solution. That zinc oxide 
has since displaced the silicate of 
soda for this purpose is of little im- 
portance. Ready-mixed paints had 
been made a practical reality, and 
manufacturers were soon thrown 
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into keen competition, each striving 
to improve his own individual prod- 
ICG. 

The second step was fostered by 
the quantity of lumber employed in 
American architecture. The _his- 
toric use of paint has based its im- 
portance upon decorative effect, 
which was only natural, for brick 
and stone, the principal European 
building materials, were of a per- 
manent nature. In this country, 
however, a superabundant supply of 
timber had made wood a very im- 
portant structural element indeed, 
but one which deteriorated upon 
exposure. The manufacturers were 
quick to see the importance of this, 
and began to emphasize the use of 


paint as a protective rather than a 
decorative coating. The introduc- 
tion of iron and steel into the build- 
ing world augmented this need, and 
a demand was created for specialized 
paints and permanent finishes. This 
demand, coupled with the discov- 
ery of sy nthetic products, and the 
addition of ‘“‘trade names” has 
been responsible for the complication 
of the field today. The architect can 
no longer specify paints with the old 
assurance of positive knowledge, and 
the need has arisen for a modern 
technology sufficiently broad to em- 
brace the entire range of paints, but 
at the same time simplified to an 
easy working basis. 


ANALYSIS OF PAINTS 


All paints may be reduced to a 
similar analysis. They consist of: 

The pigment. 

The vehicle or liquid conveyer 
which latter may be broken down 
into three component elements: 

(a) The drying oil. 
(6) The drier. 
(c) The volatile thinner. 


THe THEoRY OF PAINTS 


Again, all paints have a similar 
theory, and it is only the different 
materials used to fulfill the various 
functions which make one prefer- 
able to another, either in finish or 
protective quality, for a given pur- 
pose. The drying oil provides a 
binder for the pigment, the drier 
accelerates the action, and the vola- 
tile thinner is provided to give the 
paint the required consistency for 
ease of application. This latter 
evaporates almost immediately from 
the painted surface, and leaves be- 
hind the pigment and oil mixture as 
a wet coating. The oil, absorbing 
oxygen from the air, gradually dries 
into an elastic skin which adheres 
firmly to the surface and holds the 
pigment in place. 


THE PIGMENT 


The pigment is responsible for not 
only the desired color, but for the 
covering capacity of the paint as 
well. Indeed, the body and durabil- 
ity of the paint is largely dependent 
upon the pigments used, for while 
oil is often referred to as the life of 
the paint, this is not altogether true. 
An oil film has very little durability, 
and the pigment added to it is 
largely responsible for its hard sur- 
face and its resistance to air and 
water. 

White, which is the weakest and 


most perishable of all the colors, is 
the only pigment of real concern to 
the architect, for the time-honored 
use of white lead has given way 


very considerably because of its 
many disadvantages. It is ex- 
tremely poisonous, dries soft, is 


prone to chalking, darkens with age 
and becomes discolored when ex- 
posed to the fumes of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which exists in the atmos- 
phere of most cities. It is rapidly 
being discarded as a pure pigment, 
but its obscuring powers and smooth 
flowing qualities have maintained 
for it a place among the white pig- 
ments when used in conjunction 
with another that neutralizes its 
disadvantages. 

The search for superior materials 
has brought into common usage 


Reputable manufacturers test the durability of their product on 
actual weather canditions 


zinc oxide, lithopone, ‘itanium white, 
and white oxide of antimony. Of 
these, zinc oxide is the best known, 
and it has been proved to be a very 
adequate and satisfactory substitute. 
It is of a purer white than the lead, 
and has superior spreading powers, 
but it is not so opaque. It is very 
frequently used with white lead. 

Titanium white is the most prom- 
ising of the new pigments. Intro- 
duced into the paint world in the 
second decade of the present cen- 
tury, it has already come into prom- 
inent use, due to its high opacity, 
which exceeds even white lead, and 
to its remarkable permanency. When 
used with zinc white in a vehicle of 
heat-treated linseed oil or wood oil 
varnish it provides an excellent and 
durable paint, suitable for exterior 
use. 
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Inert FILLERS AND EXTENDERS 


Paint manufacturers have been 
prone to cover up their use of inert 
fillers and extenders, and in conse- 
quence they are considered by many 
as a diluent of the pigment. This is 
not altogether true, for nearly all 
mixed paints contain at least a 
small proportion of them, and they 
are used to fulfill a very definite pur- 
pose.. In some instances, a pure pig- 
ment is too light to supply the 
proper body, and in other cases the 
reverse is true. Again, the pigment 
may be too costly or too concen- 
trated to use alone. Inert fillers and 
extenders in commercial paints can- 
not be considered as dishonest sub- 
stitution, therefore, unless they are 
used in excessive quantities, which 
frequently happens in so-called “‘sec- 


“paint farms,” under 


ond-grade” paints, for they have 
been found necessary; and while 
they may, and often do, reduce the 
cost of the paint, they frequently 
improve the quality and practicabil- 
ity. The principal inert fillers used 
are: barytes, barium ~ sulphates, 
kaolin, charcoal, barium carbonates, 
white ‘mineral primer, silica, asbes- 
tine, gypsum, clay. 


Tue VEHICLE 


The drying oils are limited in 
quantity, for while nearly all oils 
are waterproof, there are few that 
will solidify into a hard, permanent 
film. This quality is the basic re- 
quirement, and the oils that possess 
it are known as fixed oils. 

Linseed is the oil most frequently 
used for this purpose. Heat-treated 
and blown linseed oils are sometimes 


. 
| 


added to increase the durability and 
wearing qualities of the paint. Flax 
and poppyseed oils have the same 
oxidizing properties but their cost 
has retarded their general use. 

Another widely used vehicle is 
Chinese wood oil (Tung oil) var- 
nish, obtained from the wood oil tree 
in China, and it is used in the prep- 
aration of paints that dry with a 
high glossy finish. Fish oil, ob- 
tained from menhaden, and refined, 
is sometimes used as a substitute 
for linseed oil. 

While linseed oil dries by oxida- 
tion, siccatifs are usually added to 
accelerate the action. There are 
two classes of such driers, oil and 
rosin. The former are manufac- 
tured by heating linseed oil with a 
salt of oxide of lead and manganese 
to a very high temperature and then 
reducing the mixture with turpen- 
tine or benzine or both. The latter, 
also called Japan driers, consist of 
various metallic salts or bases fused 
with rosin or linseed oils and reduced 
with benzine or turpentine. This 
type is usually considered to be in- 
ferior. 

Turpentine is the volatile thinner 
in most frequent use, but benzine or 
benzol have been extensively used 
to replace it. The latter acts both as 
a diluent and a liquid drier and is 
very much cheaper to use but does 
not necessarily produce an inferior 
product. 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
PAINTS 


The paints available on the mar- 
ket, and often disguised by “trade 
names,” can readily be reduced to 
the following general classification: 
Oil paints. 

Enamel or varnish paints. 
Flat paints. 
Anti-corrosive paints. 
Cellulose paints. 

Metallic paints. 

7. Fireproof paints. 


Ano pH 


Ort Paints 


Oil paint is the good old-fashioned, 
garden variety of house paint, seen 
and used every day both for in- 
terior and exterior work. It dries 
with a medium or low gloss finish, 
and is dependable and durable un- 
der nearly all circumstances. It is 
the direct descendant of the uni- 
versal lead and oil of a generation 
ago, and it still uses the oil vehicle. 
Its adaptability for interior and 
exterior use is governed by the pig- 
ment employed and by the propor- 


tion of oil and turpentine which it 
contains. 


ENAMEL OR VARNISH PAINTS 


This type is made by grinding the 
pigment in a varnish vehicle. It can 
be divided under two headings, de- 
pendent upon the medium used. 

1. Rosin varnish enamels. 

2. Copal varnish enamels. 

The enamels made of the rosin var- 
nishes dry with a high glossy sur- 
face, in from two to four hours, but 
are brittle and non-durable, except 
for interior use. The second type 
are slow drying, taking from eigh- 
teen to twenty hours, but they 
stand up under the severest condi- 
tions. They have a similar finish to 
the rosin varnishes, but are suitable 
for both interior and exterior use. 


Fiat Paints 


Flat paint is technically a flat- 
drying enamel, and differs from the 
copal varnish paints in that it con- 
tains less varnish and more turpen- 
tine. They dry with a pleasing mat 
finish, often enhanced by the addi- 
tion of wax to the vehicle, but are 
suitable only for interior use. 


AnTI-CoRROSIVE PAINTS 


This type falls under a number of 
different headings, and is used pri- 
marily for protecting iron and steel 
from rusting. The best known is un- 
doubtedly red lead mixed with lin- 
seed oil. Until recently this type had 
to be prepared immediately before 
using, as the red lead settled into a 
hard mass upon standing, but recent 
investigations have developed a per- 
manent red-lead paint. 

Nevertheless, this material is 
rapidly being replaced by graphite, 
red oxide, and basic sulphate of 
lead paints. They have excellent 
anti-corrosive qualities, and are 
cheaper to use. They are made of an 
asphalt or bitumen base dissolved 
in a solution of naphtha or coal tar. 
They are usually black, but the in- 
troduction of a strong staining pig- 
ment allows of other colors as well. 


CELLULOSE Paints OR LACQUERS 


These lacquers consist of a pig- 
ment suspended in a vehicle made of 
nitrocellulose dissolved in suitable 
solvents. They are quick drying, 
tough and durable, and are not af- 
fected by moisture, steam, or ex- 
tremes in heat and cold. They may 
be used on all woodwork, old or new, 
metal, and on furniture, floors, and 
walls. Their popularity has been 
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very much augmented by their 

quick-drying properties, and they 

are almost invariably used where it 

is necessary to finish work expedi- 

coe They are highly inhamma- 
e. 


Mera.uic Patnts 


Metallic paints are prepared by 
mixing finely powdered metals or 
their alloys with a copal or celluloid 
varnish. In the past they have been 
used primarily for imitative pur- 
poses, but aluminum paint is rapidly 
coming into favor as a protective 
undercoating for wood and metal. 
They are heat resisting, and in this 
connection it should be remembered 
that they reduce the heat-diffracting 
index when used on radiators, pipes, 
etc., aS an outer coating. 


Frireproor Paints 


Fireproof paints are at best mildly 
fire retarding, and consist of an or- 
dinary oil paint containing a propor- 
tion of fine asbestos, borax, sodium 
tungstate, or other fire-resisting ma- 
terials. They are manufactured for 
use on inflammable surfaces, such as 
composition board and wood, but as 
they protect only the surface they 
do not prevent the interior from 
burning if subjected to sufficient 
heat. 


In its final analysis the paint field 
is not nearly so complicated as it 
might seem. The principal diffi- 
culty occurs where unscrupulous 
manufacturers substitute unproven 
or even inferior products to cheapen 
the costs of “‘second-grade’’ paints. 
No danger could be easier to obvi- 
ate. Reputable companies maintain 
technical laboratories for experi- 
mental purposes. Complex tests are 
carried on with accurate scientific 
instruments: gloss, drying time, 
elasticity, water resistance, and dur- 
ability are all computed by mechan- 
ical means. 

As further protection against an 
inferior product, proving grounds 
are maintained throughout the coun- 
try, where painted panels may be 
tested under actual climatic condi- 
tions, and the finish studied to de- 
termine its endurance under actual 
weather conditions. 

Thus, if the task of the architect 
in specifying paint requires more 
thought than it did a generation 
ago, he has gained, nevertheless, an 
assurance of a more lasting and 
satisfactory job, with a wider gamut 
of decorative finishes. 


You may not, at first 
glance, recognize the gen- 
tleman here portrayed, for 
the drawing was made at 
Barbizon in. the spring of 
1893 by the late Evarts 
Tracy. The subject was, 


Your guess as to what Ar- 
thur Loomis Harmon 1s 
doing here, and why, is 
certainly as good as ours. 
He may be scrutinizing 
the top of an imaginary 
building higher than his 
jirm’s Empire State Build- 
ing—or he may be merely 
well, it’s your guess 


and Still is, no other than 
a past-president of the A. 
I. A. and the first presi- 
dent of the Construction 
League of the United 
States—Robert D. Kohn 


Usually, according to our 
own observations, associ- 
ates in an architectural of- 
jice are likely to separate 
as widely as possible when 
they go out to play. Yet 
here we have two of them 
out on a canoe trip in the 
Canadian wilds, and ap- 
parently enjoying one an- 
other's company—H. R. 
Dowswell and Richmond 
FH. Shreve 


a ae ee ee ee a 


The digressionist ac- 
tivities of Elisabeth 
(Oa eh lh Wale, EE 
Somewhat varied, in- 
cluding wood chopping, 
water-color sketching, 
and carpentry, but her 
friends seem to derive 
| most amusement from 
her playing of the oca- 
rina 


We are told that D. 
Allen Wright, of De- 
troit, wields a mean 
helm in small-boat sail- 
ing, when he escapes 
his clients, but he in- 
sists that architecture 
is one of his hobbies, 
even though it occupies 
much of his time and 
affords him a living 
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Last year, in “The LITTLE HOME” 
which drew many thousands of visitors 
to the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, a 
FITZGIBBON’S “OIL-EIGHTY” STEEL 
BOILER was installed as the source of 
heat—and hot water supply. 

This year the architect, Wm. F. B. 
aa Philadelphia repeats—and selects 
the 


FITZGIBBONS 
BOILER-AIR CONDITIONER 


for 


“The Home of 1936”’ 


Right up to the minute in every particular, “The 
Home of 1936” is of course “Split-System” air- 
conditioned and heated. Certain of its rooms such 
as kitchen, bath, and garage are supplied with 
radiator heat, while the remainder are provided 
with conditioned air—tempered, humidified, cleaned 
and circulated. The selection of a Fitzgibbons unit 
for this service is most significant. 


But heat and conditioned air were not the only 
factors governing the selection of this unit. The 
simplicity of HOT WATER SUPPLY from the unit 
itself, with NO STORAGE TANK required, aided 
greatly in the decision—just as it has in thousands 
of homes where Fitzgibbons Boilers or Boiler-Air 
Conditioners are giving dependable and economical 
opt toee ——_ | > Any OIL BURNER 

° e oy GAS_ BURNER, or 


STOKER is at home 
behind the rear panel 


LEARN WHY the Fitzgibbons Boiler-Air Conditioner behind the 
was selected for “The Home of 1936.” .... Write us : 


for Bulletin AM on “Split-System” air conditioning. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Company. Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ARCHITECTS BLDG., 101 PARK AVE., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“WROUGHT IRON 
for PIPING and TANKS 
based on CORROSION STUDY” 
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Piety 1. R. TIMLIN... St. Louis Architect 


® Wrought iron is widely used in 
the country’s fine buildings because 
leading architects and engineers have 
been convinced of its durability 
through a study of service records. 
A study of corrosive conditions to 
be encountered, and the record of 
various metals under those conditions, 
calls for wrought iron in hot and cold 
water tanks, smokestacks and boiler 
breechings, refrigeration and other 
corrosive piping 
services. 
Illustrated is 


Specify Byers Gen- 
uine Wrought Iron 
Pipe for corrosive 
services and Byers 
Steel Pipe for your 
other requirements. 


2 


BYERS 


GENUINE WROUGHT 
IRON PRODUCTS 


the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany Building at San Antonio. An anal- 
ysis of the corrosive conditions showed 
that wrought iron should be specified 
for the surge and house tanks, also for 
the cold water lines, waste and drain 
lines, rain water leaders, standpipes 
and fire lines. 

Where you are planning on me- 
chanical equipment, let us aid you in 
analyzing the probable corrosive con- 
ditions. With 
these facts, to- 
gether with rec- 


STRUCTURALS 


PIPE = WELDING FITTINGS 


ords of the building profession's ex- 
perience covering half a century, you'll 
be able to “prescribe” wrought iron 
for those corrosive services where it 
will give longer and more economical 
service. 

Send your requests for assistance in 
making a “corrosion study of local con- 
ditions” to our nearest Division Office 
or our Engineering Service Department 
in Pittsburgh. A. M. Byers Company, 
Established 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston. 


SPECIAL BENDING PIPE 


PLATES = SHEETS - 0O.D. TUBES = FORGING BULUEaee 
BAR IRON - RIVETS = CULVER 
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COVER. Rendering of the proposed New York 1939 World's Fair by John Winerich 


TRENDS. . . . News... Events .:. Facts .: : Facés..: Ideas. . -Opinions 
Comments . . . presented in a classified and logical sequence 


FRONTISPIECE. Views of the pool at Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
MUNICIPAL RECREATION. A description of the method whereby New York's recrea- 


tional centers including parks, playgrounds, swimming pools and parkways were built and 
financed. This article was written by Robert Moses, Park Commissioner of New York. 
This is the first article Mr. Moses has written for an architectural magazine on ‘this subject 
and it is well worth reading, since he has been called the "Greatest Architect in New York" 


MUNICIPAL RECREATION. Plans and pictures of memorial and marginal playgrounds; 
the Thomas Jefferson Pool in Manhattan; the Astoria Park Pool, Astoria, Long Island, New 
York; and the Tompkinsville Pool, Staten Island, New York 


SWIMMING POOL CONSTRUCTION by W. H. Latham, Park Engineer, is an authori- 


tative study of the problems and their solution in the construction of municipal swimming 
pools 


TOLEDO. A pictorial section of one of the oldest and most beautiful cities in Spain which 
has recently suffered the effects of the Spanish Civil War 


EDITORIAL. A proposal whereby the bank and its client can safeguard their real estate 
interests with intelligent architectural co-operation 


THE NEW YORK 1939 WORLD'S FAIR. The theme and the men behind the Fair are 


described in a well illustrated article 


DENTAL OFFICE, MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS. A specialized work of unusual merit 
recently designed by Royal Barry Wills in association with Hugh A. Stubbins 


THE DIARY. A day by day account of important architectural happenings of the month 
by Henry H. Saylor 


TWO APARTMENTS IN MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA by L. Murray Dixon. The Ocean 
Front Apartments and the Pinecrest Apartments despite their design for a semi-tropical 
section of the country have an unusual plan application to small apartment house design 


MODERN PLANS WITHOUT PICTURES by Raymond Baxter Eaton is a continuation of 
a previous plan analysis which appeared in the May, 1936, issue. 49 plans are thoroughly 
analyzed 


ARCHITECTS AND AVOCATIONS. Informal pictures of architects at play 


MEMORIAL TABLETS is the subject for the |2Ist continuous feature of minor architec- 
tural details. This begins the I|th year of this valuable contribution 


WORKS AND DAYS is Part | of five articles of a reminiscent nature by Claude Bragdon. 
Upon completion in American Architect and Architecture, these articles will appear in 
book form 


INSULATION—WHAT WE KNOW AND OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT IT. A technical 
article by Tyler Stewart Rogers gives many constructive, pertinent facts about important 
construction techniques 


NEW DATA ON ENTRANCE DOOR INFILTRATION WITH AIR CONDITIONING by 


Arthur M. Simpson is a survey analyzing infiltration through various types of doorways 
TIME SAVER STANDARDS. . . . Heat transmission and infiltration through doors, win- 


dows and glass masonry. . . . How to find heat transmission of building sections. . . . Heat 
transmission through building sections with per cent of heat transfer stopped by insulation 


TECHNIQUES. . . . Methods . . .Materials . . . Research . . . Practices 


BOOKS. . 
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NEWS °¢ EVENTS ¢ FACTS ° FACES ¢ IDEAS * OPINIONS * COMME 


Biggest story of the month in architecture was the publicity 
release of plans for New York's 1939 Fair (page 44). Naturally, 
impeccably groomed, boutonniered, Fair President Grover A. Whalen 
was pretty much the center of things. (Above) Mr. Whalen shyly 
points out the features of the model of the Exposition to amused 
members of the Board. (Below) Affixing his signature to the 


contract to start actual construction on the project. Seated 
at Mr. Whalen's right is Harvey Stevenson. Standing from 
left to right, Gerald Holmes, Richard Kimbell, Colonel John 


P. Hogan, Edgar Williams, Richmond Shreve, Earle Andrew, Charles 
C. Green, Stephen Voorhees, Commodore Howard A. Flanigan 


AIA Blast 

“In the name of the profession of 
architecture in the State of New York, 
we, its undersigned representatives, 
wish to register a most emphatic protest 
against the employment of the State 
Architectural Bureau in the Department 
of Public Works to design the New 
York State War Memorial Building.” 

Denied a conference with Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, it is small wonder 
that the New York City Chapter of the 
A. I. A., along with affiliated chapters 
throughout the state, chose to begin its 
letter of protest so brusquely. Branding 
Governor Lehman’s. attitude as “Bu- 


reaucratic domination of the arts,” chal- 
lenging the “moral right” of the Depart- 
ment to ignore the best professional 
talent of the State in designing and 
erecting a great public monument, the 
letter continues: 

“While you have appointed an Au- 
thority to handle all phases of this Me- 
morial, we believe we are justified in 
assuming that the present disposition of 
this project meets with your approval. 
It was with a keen sense of disappoint- 
ment, bordering on incredulity, that we 
received in response to our request to 
you for a conference on this subject a 
curt reply from one of your office staff 


AMFRICAN ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE, 


referring us to Mr. Scheiberling, anc 
an equally curt reply from Mr. Schei- 
berling stating that the Commission had 
by resolution on July 13 accepted the 
‘offer’ of the Department of Public 
Works to design the structure. q 

“We had entire confidence that you, 
whom we know to be a gentleman of 
culture and broad understanding in ad- 
dition to your abilities as leader and ad- 
ministrator, would not be unmindful of 
your responsibility to see that this great 
monument, paid for by public subscrip- 
tion and dedicated by the people of the 
State to such a high purpose, should 
represent the best efforts of the greatest 
creative artists of our community. 

“We have a deep respect for the per-| 
sonnel and achievements of your De-} 
partment of Public Works. Many of us 
have had the opportunity of working} 
with it and are familiar with its value 
and also have some idea of its proper 
limitations. 

“This situation called so obviously for 
the selection of the best possible talent 
among architects, painters and sculptors 
by competition or otherwise—the win- 
ners to design the memorial, in associa-|! 
tion perhaps with the Department—that | 
this latest triumph of bureaucratic domi-} 
nation of the arts is viewed with deep 
concern by many elements of the com- 
munity. | 

“It has been known for some time’ 
that it is the policy of the Department of | 
Public Works to oppose the services of 
private architects and engineers on pub- 
lic work connected with the State. Our” 
experience seems to justify our stating” 
that the rulings of this Department have - 
been actuated by a resentful, even an ar- 
bitrary and unenlightened attitude. | 

“We submit to you that this Depart-. 
ment as the servant of the public has no’ 
moral right to ignore the entire profes-_ 
sion of architecture in this State. This 
applies especially to this particular 
building, the funds for which are being’ 
obtained by public subscription. . 

“We therefore urge that you shall’ 
give this matter further serious consid- 
eration and that the architects of the 
State shall be heard.” 

The letter is signed by the following: - 
Hobart B. Upjohn, president of the 
New York Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects; Stephen W. 
Dodge, president of the Brooklyn chap-— 
ter; Robert D. Kohn, president of the 
council of Registered Architects; R. H. 
Shreve, director of the New York Di- 
vision of the Institute; Leon N. Gil- 
lette, president of the Society of Beaux 

(Continued on page 8) f 
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WELDING 


is the Accepted Method — 


The Rockefeller Center Building in New York, the 
Chicago Civic Opera House, and the Terminal Tower 
in Cleveland, are typical of the many important build- 
ings in which welding has been used to join the piping. 
More and more are modern piping installations being 
made by oxy-acetylene welding. 

Welding makes piping systems integral— without 
joints. The welded system is therefore leakproof for the 
life of the pipe. Designs and specifications are simplified, 
and many restrictions inherent in other methods of in- 
stallation are removed. The welds when properly made 


have the full strength of the pipe, take up less space 
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for Joining Pipe 


than any other type of joint, look neater, save on insula- 


tior, and involve no additional cost or time in erection. 


Linde engineers have cooperated in the design and 
installation of many millions of feet of building, and 
power piping and over 20,000 miles of overland pipe- 
lines. They have prepared technical data especially 
for those interested in designing and specifying “Piping 
Joined by Oxy-Acetylene Welding.” Ask the Linde office 
in your city for complete details. The Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 


Corporation, New York and principal cities. 


verything for Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting 


PRODUCTS OF UNITS OF 


LINDE ‘ow cnnsive 


UNION CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CORPORATION 
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HOW TO CAPITALIZE ON 


Humidifying Radiator. 
Large evaporating ca- 
pacity in small space. 
Cabinet enclosure. 
Easily, quickly installed, 
replacing ordinary radi- 
ation. Practically no 


operating cost. 


S$ O & W O Sectional Boiler for auto- 
matic firing. The SO & W O has super- 
efficient extended ceiling surface. For 


oil burner or stoker. 


Crane Round Boiler for Coal Burning— 
the boiler with 24 radical improve- 
ments which result in substantial econ- 
omies and great ease of tending. 


Readily adapted to oil burning. 


Directed Radiation. Invisible shields 


direct heat outwardly into room, mini- 


mizing ceiling-floor temperature differ- 


SS eee 


ence, protecting walls, etc., from smudge. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FELTING SS, FABRICATED [UN |= 
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@ One test of the value of architectural service 
is reduced residential “‘operating cost” effected 
by scientific selection of equipment. A gem of - 
architectural design is of little value if it costs 
too much to “operate.” : 

When you specify a Crane Heating System | 
—straight radiation or with auxiliary air con- 
ditioning—you are capitalizing, in the value 
of the home, an operating economy born of 
modern engineering and the latest researches 
in residential heating. You match the perfec- 
tion of your architecture with perfection in 
its operating equipment. 

Crane boilers have 50 per cent more hori- 
zontal “‘ceiling’”’ heating surface over the hot 
gases than ordinary boilers. Patented baffles” 
direct the water to the most efficient heating 
areas. ‘his saves heating dollars in amounts: 
big enough to count! 

Crane Heating Systems include boilers for 
coal (hand or stoker-fired), oil or gas, for the 
operation of steam, hot water, vapor or vac- 
uum systems, with or without air condition- 
ing. You have your choice of Directed or Con- 
cealed Radiation plus the Crane Humidifying 
Radiator. 


Consult your Sweets, or 


the nearest Crane Branch | 


NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH S 


HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIA 


Le Gebel el ch. Col del 8.8 


(alfebnle! ir Lelbe 


Something About Some Brick Truths 
That Were Accused Oj Being Lies 


{Furthermore 1 Was Accused Of Telling Them] 


EEMS like it’s about time to tell 

some more brick truths, much 
as I may hate to do it. My idea of 
truth is, a something that is an is, 
and no amendments. So when I get 
to ranting about Old Virginia 
Brick, it tain’t at all about just any 
old brick made in old Virginia. 
There’s a whale of a difference. 


there’s 
passel of such 


a con- 
latter 


Am not denying 
siderable 


bricks made and sold down here, 


shapeness and just enough soften- 
ing of the edges to make them full 
brothers to those Mr. Jefferson 
made and used building Monticello, 
(and a right smart number of 
other notable Virginia structures), 
then reckon you might induce us 
to part with some of ours. 


You can have ’em either mould- 
made or hand-made at that. There’s 
very little difference in the cost in 
any event. 


MONTICELLO—EAST FRONT 


that we don’t have a hand in. Yes, 
and some of them are Jefferson 
size at that. But adding a half- 
inch or so to the top of a brick 
doesn’t make it a true Jefferson, 
nohow. 


Nor can making them out of a 
mud-clay having a dingy clouded 
color—as mud-clay has a way of 
having — give them the born-old 
look and depth of color that our 
True Jeffersons so unfailingly 
have. If you really want such 
“dingies” there’s no use at-all of 
our talking. 


But if you want deep rich clear 
colorings, a certain amount of off- 
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’Tother day a “smart Alecky” 
contractor made a crack at me 
about it being “a lot of hooey 
about our using three different 
kinds of coal in burning our brick 
to get the colors and age-old 
effect.”’ 


So I straight-away invited him to 
pay us a visit for 30 days, which is 
the time it takes to make our true 
Old Virginians. He could then see 


au: 


for himself how they are neither 
a clay nor a shale brick, but just 
the right painstaking mixture of 
both. He could also see what a 
powerful lot the particular kind of 
sand we use in the mould, has to 
do with their making. So far as 
we have been able to learn, no 
place else in Virginia is this sand 
found. 


No, he didn’t come. But he did 
send along a passable order for 
the Jeffersons and a lot of special 
shapes, which last although we 
can’t make a cent on them, we 
are always glad to be accommo- 
dating about. 


A while back we made 70 thou- 
sand of them for a Government 
job, and not a single reject. Which 
near as have been able to figure 
out, comes close to being around 
100 percent satisfactory. 


But even so, even if the most part 
of what have been saying tallies 
fairish with the truth, you might 
feel I’m doing a considerable toot- 
ing of our nice shiny tin horn. 
Maybe so. But long as we must 
sell a few brick now and again, 
there doesn’t seem to be any cause 
for tucking them under a bushel 
and expecting much light to leak 
out. 


HENRY GARDEN 

Brick Maker for 

Op Vircinia Brick Co. 
with Mr. Jefferson as a Guide. 


You are right. Did make a near promise to chat with you this time 
about Holland brick. But that can wait. Suspect you ain’t so alfired 


het-up about them anyway. 


Old Virginia Brick Company 
Salem, Virginia 
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COURTESY: GERMAN RAILWAYS 


NEWS ¢ EVENTS ¢ FACTS ¢ FACES ¢ IDEAS * OPINIONS * CO 


In the rumble of the future war the obbligato of whirling air- 
plane propellers will be an earpiercing one. New airports are 


an important part of the general theme. 


One of the most 


recently build and one of the finest is in Frankfort, Germany 


Arts Architects; Charles A. Dewey, 
president of the Westchester Society of 
Architects; James Whitford, president 
of the Staten Island Society of Archi- 
tects; Clarence H. Gardinier, president 
of the Albany Chapter of the Institute; 
John J. Wade, president of the Buffalo 
Chapter ; Conway L. Todd, president of 
the Central New York Chapter; Walter 
M. Nugent, president of the Rochester 
Society of Architects. 

Letters supporting the protest were 
also sent to Governor Lehman by Elec- 
tus D. Litchfield, president of the Mu- 
nicipal Arts Society, and Thomas S. 
Holden, president of the New York 
Building Congress. 


Housing and Public Health 

According to Professor C. E. A. 
Winslow, the director of the school of 
Public Health at Yale University, there 
are 6,000,000 families in this country 
that must be housed by the government 
because their incomes are so low that 
they are unable to purchase decent hous- 
ing. Furthermore, Professor Winslow 
believes that the housing of these people 
is at a level lower than that which pre- 
vails in the leading countries of Europe. 
These two basic facts were pointed out 
last month in a radio address during 
which Professor Winslow called the 
idea that housing should be left to pri- 
vate enterprise “a romantic dream.” 

Said he, “Overcrowded conditions of 


living promote immorality. An unat- 
tractive home drives children into the 
streets and increases juvenile delin- 
quency. Neither physical nor mental 
health nor fullness of living is possible 
where a whole family is crowded into 
a single room of a city tenement or 
struggles for existence in an insanitary 
shack on an Appalachian mountainside. 
The reason why we have so far failed to 
meet this situation is that, obsessed by 
the romantic dreams of rugged individ- 
ualism, we have held to the view that 
the housing problem could be solved by 
private commercial enterprise. The 
brute fact is that in the United States, 
as in all the countries of western 
Europe, there is a considerable section 
of the population which has an income 
too low to permit housing of a minimum 
standard of health and decency. This is 
the very unpleasant conclusion we must 
face and, once we face it, there are only 
three alternative solutions of the prob- 
lem. Either the lower economic group 
of our fellow citizens must continue to 
be housed like cattle (far worse than 
the cattle on a model dairy farm), or 
the economic structure of society must 
be changed to provide a living wage for 
all, or the government must subsidize 
housing for the lower income groups. 
The magnitude of the problem is beyond 
the possibilities of private enterprise; its 
importance is above any considerations 
of partisan politics.” 
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As evidence of the soundness of h'} 
case, Professor Winslow points to th} 
fact that English authorities estimate 1} 
per cent of their population has an ir} 
come too low to permit the payment c} 
an economic rent. Even in the boor 
days of 1929, the Brookings Institute 
study on “American Capacity to Co 
sume” estimated that more than 2,000 
000 families, nearly 8 per cent of th 
total, had annual incomes of less tha 
$500; nearly 4,000,000 families, almo 
14 per cent of the total, had income 
between $500 and $1,000, and nearl} 
6,000,000 families, 21 per cent of th 
total, had incomes between $1,000 an 
$1,500. Today even the most conserye 
tive appraisers believe that 30 per ce 
of all families in the United States ar 
unable to pay an economic rent. 

“Tt is abundantly clear,’ said Profes 
sor Winslow, “that the families beloy 
the $1,000 income level cannot pay eve 
6 per cent on the capital investment ir 
volved in home construction. If min 
mum standards of health and decene 
are to be secured, 4,000,000 familie 
must be housed by government aid wit 
an interest return of 3 or 4 per cent, an 
2,000,000 families must be provided fo 
with practically no return at all.” | 

Professor Winslow is in absolut 
sympathy with the present administra 
tion’s attempt to establish a natione 
housing program. He feels, howeve 
that these efforts have no more tha 
“scratched the surface of the problem. 
To meet the need of 6,000,000 low-cos 
dwelling units in twelve years would ca 
for half a million government-subsidize 
homes a year, Professor Winslow point 
out. Figuring cost of homes at a meagr 
$4,000, this would call for at least tw 
billions of dollars a year. 


Capital Investment in Labor 

When organized labor talks glibly o 
the possibilities of a redistribution 0 
wealth, and offers such pat phrases a 
“Wealth serves only the rich,” there i 
bound to be an answering volley from 
the forces of capital. And such a fe 


my 
> 


buttal, complete in its statistical analysis 
was published in a recent issue of New 
& Opinion, official organ of the Build 
ing Trades Employers’ Association. 
Using the construction industry as at 
example, News & Opinion savs: “In 
other field does the man with money 
play such an important part, nor in é 
other are such tremendously high 
tal investments constantly necessary 
provide a day’s work for mechan 
Examination of the cost of buildi 
(Continued on page 12) 
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@ The ‘Made in Detroit’ Home, built and equipped with materials 


in keeping with the TEMPO 


S of Modern architecture 


made in Detroit and sponsored by the Detroit Board of Commerce. Hugh T. Keyes, 
architect, Detroit. Owners, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd H. Buhs. An outstanding example 
of modern architecture, equipped throughout with Beautyware plumbing fixtures. 


ECENT national surveys show that the preference for 
| modern architecture by new home owners has gone 
rom 4th to 3d place during the past year. More and more 
omes are being built for living—from the inside out. And 
riggs Beautyware plumbing fixtures keep step with this 
wing to functional design in modern living. 


very detail of Briggs Beautyware aids the architect in his 
resent-day problems of using space to the best advantage 
-of using a wider range of materials for design, style and 
ecorative effect. 


Tecision in manufacture permits greater accuracy in in- 
tallation of units. Due to its design, a 5-foot Beautyware tub 
as as much bathing area as the ordinary 5¥2-foot tub. This 
3 important. Every Beautyware tub has a patented lip 
ange for perfect joining with the wall material. 
eautyware’s lighter weight makes special wall or 


RIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York: 101 Park Avenue 


floor supports unnecessary and cuts down installation 
costs. And the embossed serpentine bottom of the Beau- 
tyware safety tub is a great advance in home safety. 


All Briggs Beautyware lavatories have removable overflow 
and waste valves. Briggs units are surfaced all over with 
porcelain enamel—including the under sides. These fea- 
tures give exclusive sanitary protection. And the porcelain 
surface of Beautyware, acid resisting at no extra cost, has 
a higher lustre—easier to clean. 


Beautyware in gleaming white, in soft, rich, solid tones or 
exclusive two-tone combinations complements floors and 
walls in whatever decorative scheme you create. 


Functional efficiency and compelling beauty, utility and 
charm are merged in Briggs Beautyware—modern plumb- 
ing fixtures for modern homes. Investigate Briggs 
Beautyware for bathroom, kitchen and service room! 


PLUMBING WARE DIVISION ¢ DETROIT 
Chicago: 177 N. Mich. Blvd. 
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EAGLE pure WHITE LEA 


Substitute pigments in this paint created a 
brittle film... cause of most premature crack- 
ing, scaling or excessive chalking. 


Close-up of Eagle Pure 
White Lead after two 
years of weathering. Be- 
cause white leadisachem- 
ically active pigment, 
when mixed with oil 
it forms an elastic paint 
film that remains tough 
and pliable . . . does not 
crack when surface it is 
applied to shrinks or 
stretches. Wears only by 
slow, even chalking. 


Choice of good painters since 1843. 
Sold by paint dealers everywhere. 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY - CINCINNATI 
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What telephone 
arrangements Wi 


FRED WEBER is ‘‘on the way up” in the print- 
ing business. He’s going to build his home now 
—so the whole family can enjoy it while the 
children are growing. The plans on this page 
have been tentatively approved. What provi- 
sions will you make for telephones? 

First of all, built-in conduit or pipe to avoid 
exposed wiring and protect against certain types 
of service interruption. Also, the Webers may 
want to add more telephones later on. Conduit, 
leading to outlets at strategic points, 
makes further telephone installation easy 
... even with the permanent, modern 
building materials you specify today. 


FIRST 
FLOOR 
PLAN 
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PROBLEM 


An outlet belongs in the master’s bedroom. 
When the girls grow up they’ll want a telephone 
for their own use, so conduit should lead to the 
room they’ll occupy. Three outlets will be 
enough for the rambling first floor. One in the 
living-room. One in the hall closet, easily ac- 


cessible from the dining-room and library. And 
one in the kitchen to serve the rear of the house. 


This is a suggested approach to a typical prob- 
lem. Our engineers will help you develop effi- 
cient, economical conduit layouts at any time. 
No charge. Call your local telephone office and 
ask for *‘ Architects’ and Builders’ Service.”’ 


LEC ESP 


| TELEPHONE OUTLET 
~------------------- CONDUIT 


SECOND 
FLOOR 
PLAN 
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PHOTO: WIDE WORLD 


With "correct thinking clinics’ and Dr. Kan- 
ichi Tanaka's discovery that Japanese have 
as strong hand grips as Americans, Japan's 
interest in education is growing apace. Mop- 
pets engage in developing the honorable 
grip on the playground of their new inter- 
national style primary school in Tokyo 


projects and the man hours of labor in- 
volved, shows without question how de- 
pendent labor in this field is upon capi- 
tal investment. Recently the Ford Motor 
Company gave $9007 as its cost of set- 
ting up a job for a Ford employe. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. showed 
$4811 as its capital investment. The 
sums needed for each building trades 
worker are much greater, because the 
capital investment must be raised time 
and time again.” 

As illustrative proof of these asser- 
tions, News & Opinion analyzes the 
capital investment by trades on the 
Knickerbocker Village apartment devel- 
opment in New York City. The pay 
roll accounts totalled 1,759,640 man- 
hours of employment at the site. The 
daily wage per man, including all work- 
men, ranged from $5 to $14, averaging 
about $9.50. News & Opinion makes 
the- following ‘tabulation showing the 
capital investment required for a day’s 
work for one man in specified trades: 


Gl Zier REAce aaa certame seth $17,150 
Roofer & Sht. Met. Wkr. .... 7,425 
Painter eee cee er as oo isitysce snes 1,146 
Blectrictatimeeaseceterath cc anes 1,046 
Plumber Beniorate eect 790 
Lathing & Plstrng Wrkrs..... 402 
Cement & Con. Wrkrs....... 312 
Masons iveccaete arn eave 182 


Taking into consideration the amount 
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spent for direct payments in wages, the 
costs of materials, and the investment 
necessary for the land costs, News & 
Opinion feels justified in concluding 
that: “We believe sufficient examples 
have been given to indicate that build- 
ing trades labor is entirely dependent 
upon capital investment for its livelihood 
and that whenever building trades work- 
ers adopt policies that tend to prevent 
the accumulation of capital or its active 
flow in building erection as office build- 
ings, factories or houses, they are hurt- 
ing their own chance of employment.” 


Purdue's "Number Four" 

It was just about a year ago that Pur- 
due University set aside 120 acres in 
Lafayette, Indiana for the purpose of 
practical experiment in the hope of 
learning something about construction 
and cost in the small house field. All 
in all, five houses have been erected on 
the “laboratory campus,’ one of the 
most interesting being a steel dwelling 
that cost $4,992—$8 less than the origin- 
ally established top price. 

This new house, officially designated 
as “number four,’ took seventy-five days 
to construct, has three bedrooms, a liv- 
ing room, dining alcove, kitchen, bath 
and garage, was financed by the Purdue 
Research Foundation, and was built on 
land donated by the University trustees. 

Says the bulletin issued by the Uni- 
versity: “Steel used in home construc- 
tion has been generally in the direction 


| 


PHOTO: UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Strange indeed are the things that often happen to a western 
style of architecture when adapted to oriental needs. This 
sort of baroque garden gate is the facade of the Ministry 
of Navy Building in Nanking, the new capital of China 
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of replacing the structural members, 
such as wooden wall studs and floor 
joists, with rolled or pressed structural — 
steel shapes, but house No. 4 goes be- 
yond this point. The construction meth- _ 
ods used have produced what is prac- 
tically an all-steel dwelling. The walls 
and roof were largely prefabricated in — 
the shop ready for erection at the site.” 
Principal objective of the plan ar- | 
rangement has been to avoid the box- 
like appearance frequently criticized in — 
flat-roofed houses that attempt extreme — 
simplicity. Here, mainly by increasing 
the height of the living room area, the 
“shoe-box” effect has been eliminated. 
Three features of the plan, pointed out 
as noteworthy, are the compact hall 
which prevents waste space; the small 
space required for heating equipment, 
and the use of the garage for laundry. 
Quoting the bulletin: ‘Hall space is 
limited to a small passage which pro- 
vides access to the bathroom and bed- 
rooms from the living room. Since the 
wall space of this passage is practically 
all doors, it is difficult to conceive of a 
hall to serve four rooms being smaller.” 
Further, “few small houses, in which 
space must be conserved, as an aid to 
cost reductions, make use of the garage 
for laundry purposes. In House No, 4 
the arrangement of the kitchen entrance 
provides additional room in the garage 
to allow for laundry trays in this area 
without crowding.” ; 
(Continued on page 16) 
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USE THIS NEW 
RESOURCE 


HE REVERE REVECON System is a tremen- 


dous aid to architects in expressing the new 


functional architecture desired today—a means of 
making savings in construction—a product and a sys- 
tem that fits into nine out of ten interior or exterior 


cea | 
< modernization jobs right now! 

REVECON structural sections solve completely one 
of the most vexing problems of the architect—a bet- 
ter method of constructing surfaces using standard 
flat sheet materials. REVECON construction enables 
the job to be done easier, faster, more economically. 
It provides for ready replacement or rearrangement 
of panels. It gives full protection against distortion 
by expansion or contraction. 

How this is done cannot be told properly in an 
advertisement. It is better shown in the data sheets 
here reproduced. Sixteen of these sheets, with speci- 
fications, are now ready for distribution to responsible 
architects and contractors. Ask for the new Revere 
“REVECON HANDBOOK.” Write us on your own 
letterhead for your copy. 

5 7 > 
REVERE REVECON SYSTEM of standard extruded struc- 


<@etural sections for holding decorative flat sheet materials. 


Revere Copper avd Brass 


FOUNDED BY nie, TN GOO RwA) Treks 1D) 


PAUL REVERE 


Executive Orrices: 230 Park Avenur, New York City Mitts: Battrmore, Mp. ° Taunton, Mass. 
New Beprorp, Mass. - Rome, N, Y. + Derrorr, Micn. + Cuicaco, Itt, + Sates Orrices 1N Principat CITIES 
NE 7 , Mass. 
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Design from the ‘Portfolio 
of Zouri Store Fronts.’ 


UGGESTIONS ON THE USE OF ZOURI MEMBERS IN THE MODERN 
STORE FRONT — 


owns the ashing! 


lH 
/f 
/ 


The new PORTFOLIO OF ZOURI STORE FRONTS has 
been prepared to help you visualize some of the interesting de- 
sign possibilities that lie in the use of rustless metal Zouri Store 
Front members. A copy is available for your files on request. 


COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE LINE 


The complete, and harmoniously designed, Zouri Store Front line 
of modern, rustless metal members is furnished in both rolled 
ere a | and extruded construction. It includes standard members such as 
sash; bars; hood, recessed, and concealed awning bars; transom 
bars; grilles; thresholds; ventilators; show case doors; and a 


grits 


pga este ZOURI STORE FRONTS wide variety of mouldings and shapes for jambs, sills, door 


NILES, MICHIGAN jambs, pilasters, and other structural and decorative functions. 


§ A variety of useful new snap-on mouldings, and mouldings for 
Send copy of the new Portfolio of Zouri 


Store Fronts. use with structural glass are available. Entrance doors, metal 
signs, bulkheads, ornaments, and special mouldings are furnished 


NAME AAI 2 ; : 
to architect's details. 
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ADDRESS 


For further information see catalog in Sweet's, call the Zouri dis- 
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tributor, or write the factory. 


STORE FRONTS 


NILES - MICHIGAN 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


RECENTLY, we used this Architecturally Speak- 
ing page to announce the rounding out of what 
we consider the most modern phase of elevator 
development—a complete line of elevators whose 
control mechanism is operated by buttons — 
Finger-Tip Control. May we now direct your 
attention to an important feature in this an- 
nouncement, namely, the adaptation of Signal 
Control (master of the Finger-Tip line) to 


moderate-speed machines. 


You are already familiar with the use of Signal 
Control in the higher buildings. By adapting 
Signal Control to geared, moderate-speed car- 
switch machines, we have made it possible for 
the moderate-sized building to give big-building 
elevator convenience. Which puts the older build- 
ing on a far more favorable basis with the new 


and towering giant. 


Heretofore, these slow-speed elevators could not 


be modernized without the costly scrapping of a 
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large part of the machinery. It is now not only 
possible, but practical, to change over the geared 
machines themselves. Takes only moderate addi- 
tions to present equipment to make them Signal 


Control-operated. 


-— 


Furthermore, automatic Signal Control is not 
only available for passenger elevators of the 
geared type, but for slow-speed freight elevators 


as well. 


(— 


All of which opens new and unlimited mod- 
ernization opportunities for these older build- 
ings. No longer need the smaller building suffer 
in quantity or quality of transportation as com- 
pared with its big neighbor. For elevator mod- 
ernization to Finger-Tip Control will make space 


in one just as desirable as in the other. 


—— 


If you are interested in more complete details, 
we suggest that you request full information from 


the Otis office in your city. 
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From the chrysalis of Atlanta's most blighted slum area, 
consisting of dilapidated frame houses and shanties, emerges 


PWA's Techwood, first slum clearance project. 


The rents for 


these apartments start at $16.50 per month for three rooms 


While the kitchen arrangement has 
been criticized on the grounds that doors 
at both ends of the long axis make it a 
busy thoroughfare, and that cupboards 
are inadequate to accommodate all uten- 
sils of cooking, the bulletin contends 
that this can be proved only after actual 
use. 

The dining space is essentially a part 
of the living room, but is so placed that 
it affords privacy at meal times and also 
serves to increase the apparent size of 
the living room. This effect of spaci- 
ousness has been carried out by open- 
ing one end of the dining area to the 
living. room, and by increasing the ceil- 
ing height of the living room 1 foot 9 
inches above that of the other rooms 
where the height is eight feet. No cellar 
is included. 


Closets are of average size and are 
arranged to present minimum space for 
greatest usefulness. Each closet is 
equipped with a shelf and clothes hang- 
ing rod. In addition to closet space for 
each bedroom there is a linen closet, and 
a coat closet near the door. No other 
storage spaces are provided. In all, the 
house contains 1,289 square feet and on 
this basis cost $3.90. The University 
has found that the overhead and profit 
to builder on this project was 41% per 
cent, a total of $223.80. 


Building Permits 

After less than seasonal decline in 
August, the volume of building permits 
issued in September made a substantial 
gain in that month over both the preced- 
ing month and the same month of last 
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year. According to figures compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., totals for 215 
cities were $88,791,762 in September, 
1936, compared with $83,109,944 in 
August, and $47,479,944 in September, 
1935.- The increase over last year 
amounted to 87 per cent. 

For New York City alone permits is- 
sued had a total value of $17,331,441 as 
against $12,095,174 in August and 
$9,227,037 in September, 1935. This 
represented increases, respectively, of 
43.3 and 87.8 per cent. 

For the 214 cities outside of New 
York, permit values for September ag- 
gregated $71,460,321, a gain of 0.6 per 
cent over the $71,014,579 figure re- 
corded for August this year, and a rise 
of 86.8 per cent as compared with the 
1935 total of $38,252,907. 


NAREB Convention 

Just about this time of year, when the 
first cold breeze begins to snap at your 
pants legs and you take the mothballs 
out of your winter overcoat, most every- 
one realizes that it is a swell time to 
take a southern vacation. Taking this 
weakness of the flesh into consideration, 
smiling broadly at the upward swing 
in building, officials of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards have 
little doubt that their 29th annual con- — 
vention, to be held in New Orleans 
from November 16-21, will bring out — 
a record breaking attendance. 

One man sure to be on hand for the 
convention is Charles N. Chadbourn, 
member of the Minneapolis Real Estate 
Board. Just twenty years ago Mr. Chad- 
bourn coined the term “Realtor” as a 
designation of NAREB membership. 
Mr. Chadbourn, known as the “Father 
Realtor,’ will be honored at the “old 
timers” dinner opening the convention. 

After the executive sessions covering 
the first two days, meetings of the As- 
sociation’s specialized institutes, Divi- 
sions, and Councils will be staggered 
over a period of three days. Excerpts 
from the convention program follow: 

American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers, November 18, P.M.; - 

Institute of Real Estate Management, 
November 19, A.M.; 

National Mortgage Board, Thursday 
November 19, A.M.; 


Pe oe ee ee ee ee 


Brokers Division, November 18, 
Pavia: 

Land Developers and Home Builders 
Division, November 18, P.M.; 2 
Industrial Property Division, Novem- 

ber 18, P.M.; 


Institute of Farm Land Brokers 
Managers, November 19, A.M. 
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_ CELOTEX ANNOUNCES 
VAPORSEAL 


INSULATING SHEATHING 


Moistureproofed!...and Backed by Celotex Guarantee 


nee is genuine Celotex 
in new form, developed spe- 
cially to solve the problem of 
moisture penetration and con- 
densation. 


The core is standard Celotex, 
waterproofed during manufac- 
ture, then sealed on the surface 
against vapor and water. 

It is the same thickness as the 
wood sheathing it replaces— 
25/32"—and provides far 
greater bracing strength. Like 


Vaporseal is standard, 
lime-proved Celotex 
sealed against moisture 
by a continuous surface 
coating of special asphalt 
on both sides and alledges 


Si Re ‘ 
One side is additionally * 
treated with a bright re- * 
flecting aluminum com- ; 
pound as a vapor seal. 
And because the seal is 
on the surface—not inte- 
gral — full insulating 
value is maintained 


all Celotex Cane Fibre Prod- 
ucts, it is protected by the 
Ferox process against termites 
and dry rot—and covered by 
the Celotex Life-of-Building 
Guarantee. 

May we send you a sample 
and full information without 
obligation? 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ¢ 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Structural Insulation 
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Vaporseal is marked for nailing — 
goes up fast—adds bracing strength 
—fits up tight even around pulley 
sockets—and stops wind infiltration 


ce 


EX CORPORATION 


| CELOT 

: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

I Without obligation to me, please send sample 
! and full information about Celotex Vaporseal 
Insulating Sheathing. 

I 

Name 

| 

I 

1 

| 


Address... 
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GLASS MASONRY HAS BUILT ITSELF INTO @ Insulux Glass Masonry has 


created an entire new range of 
delightful possibilities for the 
THE HEARTS OF HOME-OWNERS home-owner who wants modern 
attractiveness in the house he 
is building or remodeling. Insu- 
lux is equally valuable in com- 
mercial and industrial use. Here 
is a material that retards heat 
flow, admits light and lends 
itself to almost unlimited appli- 
cation for unique and pleasing 
decorative effects. For full 
working details and additional 
suggested uses, write to Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, 308 
Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 
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MUNICIPAL 
RECREATION 


BY ROBERT MOSES 


Park Commissioner, City of New York 


PHOTO: WIDE WORLD 


NUMBERING AMONG HIS ACHIEVEMENTS IN ONLY TWO AND A HALF YEARS TENURE OF 
OFFICE, THE ADDITION OF 169 NEW PARKS TOTALING 3,357 ACRES, 150 NEW PLAYGROUNDS, 
3 ZOOS, 8 GOLF COURSES, | STADIUM, 10 SWIMMING POOLS, THE TRI-BOROUGH BRIDGE, 
NUMEROUS RECREATIONAL FACILITIES ALONG THE MANY NEW PARKWAYS, AND THE 
PREPARATION OF FLUSHING MEADOWS PARK FOR THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR OF 
1939, ROBERT MOSES IS APTLY CALLED BY MANY "THE GREATEST ARCHITECT IN NEW YORK" 


1934 there were 14,827 acres of land under the juris- 
ction of the Park Department of New York City in 
individual parks and playgrounds. There was one pub- 
athing beach which was suitable for the accommodation 
ge crowds of bathers. There were two small outdoor 
ming pools, one of which was simply a concrete tank 
no provision for cleaning or sterilizing the water. 

f the 119 playgrounds scarcely a dozen had been de- 
sed with any thought of proper planning and all were 
dilapidated and unsightly condition, Central and Pros- 
Parks were the only two large areas which had been 
erly planned and constructed, and even they had re- 
‘d no attention for so many years that they were far 
suitable to serve the present needs of large city parks. 
ost of the park acreage had been either left to uncon- 
d public use or developed without any sort of precon- 
d plan, and what little maintenance had been carried 
as misdirected and had resulted in no substantial benefit 
e public. 

e€ new administration came into office with not much 
than a handful of executives and a large amount of 
tive. It found a run-down park system, under-staffed 
old, inefficient personnel and an assignment of some 
) relief workers, without supervisors, tools or plans 
rk by. 

ide of a month a program had been formulated for 
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the improvement of those facilities which were adaptable 
to rehabilitation, and plans were under way for the construc- 
tion of playgrounds, golf courses, and general park im- 
provements. 

By an agreement with the relief authorities a staff of 
technical designers and field superintendents was set up with 
personnel selected for their ability, regardless of relief or 
political qualifications. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


By the middle of the year all park structures had been 
repainted at least once, usable fences had been repaired 
and miles of unnecessary fences had been removed, lawns 
had been re-seeded, trees had been pruned, walks had been 
repaired—the park system in general had taken on a new 
appearance. Construction had been started on dozens of 
playgrounds throughout the city, new zoos in Central Park, 
Prospect Park and in Barrett Park, Staten Island, and on 
the reconstruction or new construction of 8 golf courses. 
With a fund of one-quarter million dollars, which had been 
held in trust by the City Chamberlain for 13 years for the 
erection of a war memorial to police heroes, 8 new play- 
ground sites had been purchased and recreation buildings 
had been constructed, under contract, for each of them. 
The general construction work around the buildings was 
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done with relief labor. These playgrounds were opened to 
public use in July. 

A study of the condition and use of large park areas, and 
particularly Central Park, indicated that much of the van- 
dalism and unnecessary damage to shrubbery and lawns, 
could be prevented by the establishment of definite areas 
around the perimeter for playground use. There have been 
completed around the edge of Central Park 18 so-called 
marginal playgrounds. These playgrounds are equipped with 
small sized swings, see-saws, slides and playhouses, shower 
basin and benches. They are surfaced with a resilient asphalt 
preparation, which prevents digging and eliminates dust. 
They are fenced and the gates are fected at night. Located 
near the major entrances, they intercept children on the 
way into the park and provide a place in which excess energy 
can be worked off without damage to the park surroundings. 

In 2% years the playgrounds in the park system have 
been increased from 119 dilapidated and generally unused 
areas to 271 modern, fully equipped and intensively used 
playgrounds for all ages. 

The one natural bathing beach is being reconstructed to 
increase its capacity three-fold. A complete new bathing 
beach just under a mile in length has been constructed and 
provided with a bathhouse, parking facilities and other in- 
cidentals necessary for a development of this kind. 

The parks in the city have been increased in number to 
577 and in area 3,357 acres, bringing the total to 18,184 
acres. Among the major new areas acquired are Randall’s 
Island, on which has already been constructed the stadium 
in which the Olympic try-outs were held for 1936; and 
Flushing Meadows Park, which is now being prepared for 
the 1939 World’s Fair. 


SWIMMING POOLS 


In July of 1934, with playground construction well under 
way according to a definite program, it became obvious that 
the next major problem of the Park Department was to 
provide additional outdoor public bathing facilities. Other 
city agencies had little more to offer. At Coney Island in 
Brooklyn, the familiar thronged strand extended 21 miles 
along the Atlantic, while on the Rockaway Peninsula, 
Queens, 7.4 miles of narrow beach lay between an encroach- 
ing boardwalk and the water’s edge. Both of these public 
beaches are under the jurisdiction of the Presidents of the 
respective boroughs. Clean, healthful and adequate bathing 
facilities were practically out of the reach, both geographi- 
cally and financially, of millions of the city’s inhabitants. 

Up to that time, the various relief administrations had 
been unstable and had given no promise of lasting long 
enough to permit the construction of substantial buildings 
or other types of large public park improvements. It was 
becoming increasingly obvious, however, that the work re- 
lief business would endure for considerable time and that 
large sums of money and unlimited man power would be 
available for use on worth while park improvements. 

Work was started immediately on the preparation of plans 
for eight swimming pool and bathhouse units and construc- 
tion was actually commenced on all eight jobs in the fall of 
1934. During 1935, work was started on three additional 
pools, one of which was the reconstruction of the old an- 
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tiquated tank which was one of the two pools inherited fi 
former administrations. 

Only two of the new pools were constructed on land ¥ 
had not previously been at least partially developed for 
or playground use. With one exception, in the areas alr 
developed, the entire surroundings were redesigned andi I 
been or will be reconstructed so that there will be no 
duction in the facilities for active recreation and playgr 
use. The one exception is Hamilton Fish Park on th 
east side of Manhattan where the park area was so- 
and already so intensively developed that it was imp 
to avoid some reduction in the space allotted to play. 
ever, by careful planning the new playground and p 
rangement, outside the bathing area, will accommo 
many people as did the former scheme. 

With park land in the densely populated sections of 
city at a premium, intensive study was made for off sea 
usage of the newly constructed facilities, so that there we 
be no idle recreation areas. To make the new swimm 
pool and bathhouse units usable during the fall, winter 
spring, the pools and surrounding promenades were ¢ 
structed so that they could be converted into playgrou’ 
when drained, and the bathhouses were designed so that 
dressing areas could be used as gymnasiums. 

There was never any idea that these new swimming pq 
could be made to pay for their construction but it was deet 
reasonable and proper that they should pay for their 
tenance and operation. Their use naturally must be rig 
controlled and the comparatively limited number who- 
them should not receive this service at the expense of 
general public. 

On the basis of estimated attendance, it appeared that 
city could afford to allow the free use of the pools by ¢ 
dren up to 14 years of age from 10:30 A.M. to 12:30 P. 
on week days and that during the balance of the bi 
charge of 10 cents for children and 20 cents for adults w 
pay for operation and maintenance. The operation of. 
completed units, since they were opened last summer, wor 
out according to the estimates. 


OTHER RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Space does not permit extended mention in this article 
the numerous recreational facilities provided along the 1 
parkways constructed or under construction in New Y 
City, including the Grand Central, Interborough and Lat 
ton Parkways in Queens and Brooklyn, the new Shore - 
Extension in Brooklyn, the West Side Improvement 
the south boundary of Riverside Park to the City 
chester line, the Marine Parkway, and the Triborough 
parkway approaches in Manhattan and Queens. N 
are these genuine parkways with comparatively wide 
of way, flanked by landscaped areas and crossed br 
mental stone bridges, but numerous playgrounds hav 
provided along the borders to provide safe recreation 
people of the neighborhood. Stopping places for auto 
bilists with picnicking facilities have also been const 
Comfort and filling stations and cafeterias have been ¢ 
being built, and walks and benches have been a 
that the parkways will not merely be of benefit to n 
but also to pedestrians. 
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\UNICIPAL RECREATION, DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, NEW YORK 


A. R. JENNINGS, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
W. R. C. WOOD, SENIOR PARK DIRECTOR 


BERT MOSES, COMMISSIONER ° ° . ° : 
_H. LATHAM, PARK ENGINEER ; : : : 
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the eighteen “Marginal'’’ playgrounds (above, 
placed near entrances on the perimeter of 
| Park to attract the children immediately and 

their play to definite areas. Vandalism, harm 
nting and risk of accidents are greatly reduced 
ne larger areas kept free from obstruction. The 
~ J. McDonald Memorial playground (opposite 
one of eight erected from funds held by the 
hamberlain for a memorial to police heroes. This 
> playground has facilities for indoor recreation 


's equipment and play areas for larger children. 


i IPAL PLAYGROUNDS 

TMENT OF PARKS, NEW YORK 

CLARKE, CONSULTING LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
RMIER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


PHOTOS: PARK DEPARTMENT 
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separate pool, for diving only, affords greater use, flexi- 
ry and economy of the swimming pool proper. Varying 
depth from only 35 feet at the edges to 4!/2 feet at 
center, the swimming pool allows an even distribution 
several hundred bathers over the entire area. The prac- 
ly level surface thus obtained is also more adaptable 
games during the non-swimming seasons when the pool 
drained. A general view of the pool (opposite page) 
n the entrance gates. Detail (above) of entrance, to 
men's Bath House. View (right) of diving pool with 
men's Bath House in background. Capacity, 2,600. 


OMAS JEFFERSON POOL 

PARTMENT OF PARKS, NEW YORK 

MAR EMBURY II, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
ANLEY BROGREN, ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER 
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— | | | : ae Astoria, one of the largest of the poc’ 
P i with a total of 78,390 square feet 


pool area and a capacity of 6,200. 


semi-circular wading pool at the no 


end is made an_ integral part 
the design, but separated from 


Swimming Poot 


Paying area by means of a fen 
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ASTORIA PARK POOL 
AYMAR EMBURY, II, CONSULTING ARC 
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eral view (above) of approaches and 
1 house with the Triborough Bridge in 
background. Glass blocks are used in 
lower half of window areas to admit 
t but prevent sight. Ventilating louvers 
used in the upper half. One of the 
tilevered concrete shelters (right) on 


sun deck above the filter house. 


*ARTMENT OF PARKS, NEW YORK 
M. HATTON, ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER 
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. Restricted size of the plot led to th 


compact layout of bath house and poo 


and capacity of 3,200. The roof is use) 


for sun decks, observation and conce 


Eee sions. The stack for the boilers we 


treated as an integral part of the desig) 


and is flanked by curved panels of ala’ 


Swimming Poot : | | blocks lighting the boiler room behine 


Wading Poot 


TOMPKINSVILLE POOL 
AYMAR EMBURY, II, CONSULTING ARCHIT 
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y of the women's locker room (above) shows 
ample yet protected windows which do not 
w sight. The flat dome in the background, 
ted by glass block panels set in the drum, 
at of the entrance lobby. The underwater light- 
fixtures are accessible from the pipe tunnels 
ounding each pool. View (right) of stack and 


er room with men's dressing room beyond. 


*ARTMENT OF PARKS, NEW YORK 
WEISBERG, S. BAUM, ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS 
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} 
} 
General view (above) of Highbridge Park Pool equipped for aun 


activities. In the pool basin, backstops for handball and basketball a: 
erected and courts for paddle tennis, volley ball and shuffle boa 


} 
laid out. The dressing areas are converted to gymnasiums for use | 


inclement weather. General views (left, above) of McCarren Pe 
and (left, below) of Astoria Pool adapted to autumn activitil 
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DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, NEW YORK 
AYMAR EMBURY, CONSULTING ARCHITE 
W. H. LATHAM, PARK ENGINEER 
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IMMING POOL 


CONSTRUCTION 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF TEN MUNICIPAL SWIMMING POOLS, TOTAL POOL AREA OF 
WHICH IS 559,230 SQ. FT. AND BASKET CAPACITY 42,400, CALLED FOR RESEARCH OF 
A MOST THOROUGH SORT. BASIC PRINCIPLES THAT RESULTED FROM THIS STUDY 
AND THEIR APPLICATION TO PRACTICE SHOULD BE OF TREMENDOUS IMPORTANCE 


W. H. LATHAM 


Engineer, City of New York Department of Parks 


E design and constructicn of municipal swimming pools 
fit conditions in New York City present numerous 
ems for which the answers are not given in the back 
y book yet printed. The ten new pools constructed by 
epartment of Parks required all types of construction 
ing from simple concrete footings to piping, mechanical 
| lectrical equipment which would do credit to a modern 
a liner. The work was only complicated by the fact that 
id to be done with work relief funds, which placed all 
ner of restrictions and regulations in the kinds of mate- 
which could be used and on the proportion of money 
h could be spent for the purchase of materials and equip- 
t. 
ne sites for these pools were selected first in proportion 
1e density of population in the various sections of the 
and, second, according to available park land. No new 
was purchased and in some cases the locations were not 
leally suited for this type of development as they could 
- been. However, with the great demand for suitable 
ing accommodations within the city limits, a pool of 
st any size located at almost any spot in the city would 
sed to capacity. 

few basic principles, adopted before plans were pre- 
d, were followed in practice. 

To avoid the danger inherent in the mingling of divers 
swimmers, diving areas are kept apart from swimming 
s, as far as local conditions permit. 

All swimming and diving pools are provided with 
‘rwater lights for night use. 

At least one dimension of every swimming pool is a 
iple of 55 yards, so that swimming competitions can 
eld at standard distances in either the Engiish or metric 
ams. The largest pools constructed are 165’ x 330’. 

A wading pool for small children is a part of each 
lopment; it is located in the free playground area out- 
of the general swimming area. 

Each swimming and diving pool is surrounded by a 
el which gives access to all plumbing and wiring which 
tly serve the pool. 

Because of the past history of neglect and indifferent 
ation in the city park system, all features of these de- 
pments were designed for a maximum of life, a minimum 
laintenance expense, and the greatest simplicity of opera- 


The designs, as far as possible, called for the use of 
> materials which could be fabricated with common labor, 
use of the necessity under the various work relief ad- 
strations of making the labor costs higher than the pro- 
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portion which is customary in construction work of this type. 

The capacities of the various pools were estimated at 20 
square feet in swimming area, and 50 square feet in the div- 
ing area, per person. These capacities were determined from 
all available publications and from numerous public authori- 
ties who had had experience in the operation of swimming 
pools. The partial season of operation of the new pools in 
New York City has clearly demonstrated that a swimming 
pool in a densely populated metropolitan area will accom- 
modate one person to every 10 square feet of water area. 
This does not mean that the water itself will actually be oc- 
cupied by one person to every 10 square feet; actually, a 
swimming pool is operating to capacity with one person to 
every 40 square feet. The other 75% of the patrons will be 
sunning themselves on the promenade, walking around, or 
just sitting on the edge of the pool watching those who are 
swimming. 

It was also found that the capacity of a diving pool should 
be estimated from the number of boards not from the area 
of water. It was determined that each board will accom- 
modate 12 persons and that the minimum safe water area 
per board is 15 feet in width and 40 feet in length. Although 
under peak loads the diving facilities seem to be inadequate, 
it is not economical to provide enough boards to satisfy the 
full demand. A reasonable ratio is one board to every 500 
patrons. 

In general, the promenade decks around the pools are 20 
feet in width and they average in area 65% of the water 
area of the pools. 

The depths in the swimming pools vary from 3% feet 
around the edges to 4% feet at the drain grates in the center. 
Some of the larger pools were constructed with a so-called 
beach section along one half of the side nearest the bath- 
house. At the beach section, the scum gutter is exactly the 
same as it is around the rest of the pool but the water depth 
is reduced by bringing the bottom up uniformly from the 
center to a line six inches below the lip of the scum gutter. 
The depth of water in the swimming pools was determined 
as being deep enough for ordinary swimming and yet shal- 
low enough for all non-swimmers and for any children old 
enough to use the pools alone. 

The diving pools were all constructed with a uniform depth 
of five feet around the edges. At the five-foot depth, there 
is a 12-inch shelf which permits most people to hold onto 
the edge of the scum gutter and reach the shelf with their 
toes. The bottom drops off from the edge of the shelf to a 
depth of 11 feet under the 3-meter boards and 16 feet under 
the 10-meter platform at the Astoria pool. 
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The pool tanks were constructed of reinforced concrete 
with all expansion joints waterproofed. No admixtures were 
used to waterproof the concrete itself. Where sub-surface 
conditions required it, underdraining through a bed of 
crushed stone was used. 

The bottom slabs of the pools were finished with a smooth, 
wood-float, monolithic finish, rough enough to prevent slip- 
ping by bathers but smooth enough to be used for game 
playing when the pools are drained during the non-swim- 
ming season. 

Scum gutters were surfaced with a water-green glazed 
terra cotta with a baked-in sand, non-skid surface, laid in 
12” sections. The tile was carried 12 inches below the lip 
of the scum gutter and back into the promenade deck 12 
inches. Contrary to the usual practice, the scum gutter is 
7 inches deep and 18 inches wide. This permits easy clean- 
ing, keeps the scum gutter open to sunlight, and prevents 
people from catching their feet in it. 

The promenade decks were surfaced with a special tile, 
terra cotta in color, and with a non-porous surface rough 
enough to prevent slipping when wet. The promenade tile 
was selected for its density and uniformity so that it could 
be easily cleaned by flushing with a hose, and to prevent 
the harboring of bacteria of any kind. 

All railings, ladders, and exposed plumbing and drainage 
fixtures are either bronze to reduce maintenance 
and deterioration. 

Standard 16-foot white ash diving boards were used at 
all pools. They are set at 4% meter, one meter, and three 
meter heights, and at locations where competitions are ex- 
pected, they are provided with adjustable fulcrums. 

City water is used in all the pools. The water is recir- 
culated three times every 24 hours, filtered, treated with soda 
ash and alum, and sterilized with chlorine and ammonia. 

Reinforced concrete open gravity filters were used on 
seven of the developments and steel pressure filters on the 
other three. The open gravity type of filter was considered 
more desirable in these developments because of the great 
volumes of water to be handled and because of the simplicity 
of operation and control which are characteristic of this type 
of installation. Pressure filters were used on three of the 
jobs where foundation conditions were such that it was not 
practical to construct the concrete tanks. 

The water is sterilized with chlorine gas and anhydrous 
ammonia, introduced by the usual type of vacuum feed ap- 
paratus. Soda ash and aluminum sulphate are fed into the 
water mechanically, to form the floc on the tops of the filter 
beds. Each pool is equipped with a portable vacuum cleaner 
to remove dirt from the bottom and sides without draining. 

The sterilized water is injected into the pools at 20-foot 
intervals around the perimeters, 1034 inches below the sur- 
face. The injectors are designed to give a flat horizontal jet 
which spreads the water so as to secure greater diffusion of 
the sterilizing agents. The larger pools are equipped with 
small islands in the middle which house additional injectors 
to feed sterilized water to the central portions of the pools. 

Each individual injector is valved so that the rate of flow 
in any part of the pool can be adjusted to insure uniform 
distribution of filtered and sterilized water, or so that in- 
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creased flow can be supplied to those points which me 
subject to abnormally heavy use. The nozzles of the inje 
are also arranged so that a deflecting plate can be cla 
on to direct the flow toward the bottom of the pool, if 
essary, to insure uniform circulation of water. 

In most large pools past experience has indicated a d 
stagnant area in the corners formed by the side wall 
the bottom. To overcome this condition, Park Departm 
engineers designed a special by-pass arrangement by y 
this stagnant water is sucked up from the bottom an 
injected through the injector nozzles so that it is resteri 
by the fresh water coming from the treatment tanks. 

On six of the jobs, the water is circulated by centrif 
pumps connected directly to electric motors. On the ¢ 
four, the pumps are operated through speed-i increasing g 
by Diese! engines. The use of Diesel engines was determi 
upon partially as an experiment because  prelimin; 
estimates indicated a substantial saving in operating ¢ 
which would more than compensate for increased initial ¢ 
inside of four to five years. 

The results of studying the comparative operating 
maintenance costs of the two types of power plants 
determine the type to be used on any future developm 
of this kind which may be constructed by the City. 


LIGHTING 


Underwater flood lights are set in bronze housings 
in the pool walls. In the smaller pools, 500 watt units 
used and in the larger pools, 1500 watt units. On all I 
ing units, the lenses are held with bronze rings and 
water-tight with rubber gaskets. The backs of the ligt 
fixtures can be removed from the pipe tunnel so that ¢ 
plete fixtures can be changed or worked on without d 
ing the pool, as long as the lenses are tight. The 500 
units are cooled by air vents in the back plates. The I 
ings of the 1500 watt units are double walled and pool we 
is circulated through the spaces between the two walls to ¢ 
the units. 

Lights are spaced according to the size of fixture and di 
of water. In general, they are 9 feet apart on the wal 
the swimming pools, and on each face of the octagonal isk 
in the larger pools. In the diving pools, they are 3/-10" 
low the scum gutter and 7 feet apart along the wall. 

Each swimming pool and diving pool is completel} 
rounded by an access tunnel five feet wide with a minit 
head room of five feet. The wall of the pool forms one 
of the tunnel and the roof of the tunnel is the undersi 
the slab supporting the promenade deck. Access to the 
nel can be had from the filter rooms and from man 
in the promenade deck. 

The tunnels carry all recirculating water pipe around 
pools, the drain lines from the scum gutters, and_electr 
feeders for the underwater flood lights. These tunnels” 
access to valves which control the flow to each main 
of the recirculating feed lines and to each individual in 

Although these pipe tunnels increase the constructior 
of a pool, they give complete flexibility in the cont 
water recirculation, and they allow all ordinary mainte 
work on recirculating and underwater lighting lines ar 
tures to be done without disturbing the operation of th 
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The Alcazar from the left bank of the Tagus River with the Alcantara Bridge in the foreground 


TOLEDO 


oar. 


Built upon a commanding granite hill, Toledo is one of the most ancient cities of Spain. 
Capital of the Carpetani, it was captured by the Romans in 192 B.C. Athanagild, the King 
of the Visigoths, made it his Capital in 567 at which time it was the scene of religious 
and political struggles between Catholic and Arian. In 587 the Catholics gained control. 
Under the name of Tolaitola, the chief stronghold of the Moors, it had four centuries of 
great prosperity through the manufacture of steel arms, silks and woolens. Recaptured 
by Alfonso VI, it was the Capital of Spain until 1560, after which its decline was rapid. 
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ALCANTARA BRIDGE, spanning the Tagus River, is of Moorish origin. “The 
nt structure dates mainly from the 13th Century with some later minor additions. It was 
eans by which the Cid, first Alcaide of Toledo, entered the city with his followers in 
. The East Gate (opposite page) looking toward the Alcazar. The derelict Castle of San 
do, (above) built by Alfonso VI, dominates the bridge from the left bank of the river. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOORS is constantly evident in the narrow, winding streets with their m 
tals in Toledo. The double towered Puerta del Sol (above), in the Mudejar style, was probably built about 
The bas-relief in the tympanum representing St. Ildefonso receiving the chasuble is of a later period. The 
del Cambron (opposite page), formerly called Bab al-Makara, was built by Alfonso VI in 1102 and restored ii 
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CERVANTES lived in the house called Posada de la Sangre (opposite page) which 
is seen at the right through the Arco de la Sangre de Cristo. Domenico Theotocopuli 
(El Greco) lived and worked in Toledo. The Courtyard (above) of his supposed 
home shows unmistakable Moorish influences. It is built on the foundations of a 
house which belonged to Samuel Levy, rich Jewish treasurer of Peter the Cruel. 


ke streets of Toledo. 
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ANKS AND BUILDING BOOMS 


S jerry building rampant? Will the home building racket be in full swing next spring? 
Can homes be made wise investments for both the banks and for “owners” as well? 


® Home building leads and will continue to lead in the present upswing of building activity. 
The annual need for half a million new dwelling units was not met this year but next year 
this figure should be realized. Increased economic confidence (and income), banks with 
funds seeking safe investments, a standardized form of home financing (on the single 
amortized-mortgage principle), insured mortgage loans, fewer foreclosed properties, less 
distress-selling,—all these are factors pointing to more home building in 1937. More, yes, 
but will it be better? 


* Much of this year’s building is but little if any better than the shoddy, poorly planned 
jerry building of the boom of the twenties, in spite of FHA. The banks’ best insurance of 
the safety of the investment in building loans is well-designed, thoughtfully planned, sound- 
ly constructed homes. And the best insurance that the homes will be just that is the employ- 
ment of competent architects not only to design, to put in “selling features” and “talking 
points,” but to supervise the construction. Specifications are mere scraps of paper,—even if 
the loan is obtained and insured because of their promising phrases,—unless the quality ma- 
terials they call for actually are made part of the house. Setting minimum standards of 
specifications for houses on which loans will be made is a step which progressive (conserva- 
tive) banks have already taken, and more are taking. But it is only one step. To make 
these specifications realities in the houses requires the supervisory services of responsible, 
professional architects. This is true whether the loan is made to an individual owner or to 
an operative builder. The time is coming rapidly when lending institutions will realize that 
their best insurance lies in professional integrity. Banks will protect themselves, their de- 
positor and the home owner by making the employment of a supervising architect a condi- 
tion of their loan contract. 


* Soundness of construction and quality of equipment are not in themselves, however, a 
guarantee of the value of the house (on which the mortgage rests). Proper planning for 
use and convenience, orientation, site-planning and style all affect resale value, and in these 
the architect’s knowledge, experience and creative ability are necessary if the best house 
for the money, for the site and for the comfort of the owner is desired. These services be- 
come part and parcel of the house; essentially they make or break the house. For this reason 
the fee of the architect is included as an integral part of the cost of the house when loans 
are being made. This added increment in the resale value of the house (added by the 
architect) is just that much additional protection for the lending organization and its 
depositors. 


® The banks can and will in these two ways protect investments; the architect-designed, ar- 
chitect-superintended house will be their best collateral. Of course, there will be cheap imita- 
tions of these better houses; jerry builders will copy. However we believe that the increased 
sales competition which will come with the residential building boom will force better plan- 
ning, better design, better construction, and that the architects’ houses will sell faster and at 
a premium. Imitators thus will be forced to offer better houses and the standard of the 
whole will be raised. Houses built next year and after will be better,—because banks and 
lending institutions now know that permanent values of the homes on which they lend can 
be insured by competent architectural design and supervision of construction. The profes- 
sion is ready to serve. Individual architects and all architectural organizations must see 
to it that the banks are aware of the facts, must collaborate with the lenders to eliminate the 
practices that have brought disaster to home building in the past. 


Fecetlhe Hohl 


EDITOR 
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HE theme is the creation of a better and fuller life—the 

advancement of human welfare. All that has been 
learned, or discovered, or fabricated toward this end, in 
the one hundred fifty years since George Washington’s first 
inauguration as President in the City of New York: all that 
is good and attainable by individuals and communities, all 
the goods and ideas thus far developed, will be displayed in 
a connected sequence, so that, seeing what is available to 
them, visitors to the Fair may be inspired to work with their 
fellow citizens for a more worthy future.” 

In these words the men who have undertaken the crea- 
tion of New York’s Fair of 1939 set their goal. 

In a central tower and its connected “Theme Building,” 
the visitor will receive his impressions of the significant al- 
liance between the potential contributing factors making for 
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a better world. Radiating from this center the plan pri 
vides ten sectors. In each of these a branch of the maj 
theme will be developed—Shelter, Education, Health, Reer 
ation, Clothing, Government and so on. Exhibitors will ny 
pick locations; space will be allotted in a correlated whol 

Theoretically, the ideal plan would take somewhat tl 
form of a pie that had been cut into ten sectors, with 
lines of communication between them. Practically, such 
plan would conflict with the necessity of handling gre 
crowds in comfort. Moreover, you cannot merely pour 
multitudes in at a center and have them find their way ow 
Other factors intervene: the existing and to-be-exp 
means of transportation, the character of the soil—not all 
it would bear, for example, the structures needed for tram 
portation and the heavy industries. 
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AIR—ITS THEME AND PLAN 


the problem of getting people to and from a Fair spread- 
over twelve hundred acres is in itself a staggering one. 
is estimated that on gala days the attendance may reach 
maximum of 800,000 persons. Transportation by railroad, 
, subway and automobile will make it possible to deliver 
9,000 persons per hour to the Fair grounds. Obviously 
re could not be just one entrance—as a matter of fact, 
e are provided in the plan. Once inside the gates, these 
ple must find a comfortable and logical distribution of 
rt numbers—plenty of open spaces, broad means of cir- 
ation, plenty of seats, plenty of shade. The traditional 
red feet” of the visitor have been recognized as a vital 
sideration in the plan. 

Dne of the general plan’s great merits is that it has form— 
re is a structure here on which are disposed the various 
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elements. Axes, circulation, disposition of masses—all are 
in evidence, yet it is no mere Beaux Arts dream. Perfect 
symmetry does not raise its head to dispute the practical 
controlling factors. The main vertical axis has at its lower 
end the dominant tower of the Theme Building; at the upper 
end, joined by the broad tree-lined avenue, is the Govern- 
ment Building flanked by the states and framing a great 
parade ground for pageantry. Radiating from the Theme 
Building are the avenues leading to the sectors, with Trans- 
portation below the tower on the higher ground. Off to the 
right is an amphitheatre at the end of the main lagoon, with 
an amusement section stretching along its upper side. 

It is evident that in its basic theme and in its vast plan 


this exposition is going to be something more than “just 
another Fair.” : 
1936 45 


The removable stage is a feature of the vast outdoor amphitheatre 


le a F. VOORHEES ROBERT D. KOHN WILLIAM A. DELANO RICHMOND H. SHREVE 
airman 

Voorhees, Gmelin and A practising architect in Senior member of the firm Member of the firm of Shreve 
Walker; President of the New York for over forty of Delano and Aldrich; Lamb and Harmon; r 
American Institute of Archi- years; Past President of Past President of the Amer- President of the New Yor 
tects; Supervising Architect the American Institute of ican Institute of  Archi- Building Congress; Asso- 
for Princeton University; For- Architects; Associated with tects; Member of the Insti- ciated in the design of the 
mer President of the New the design of the Paris tute de France; Designer Empire State Building ane 
York Building Congress World's Fair in 1900 of many public buildings numerous other structures 


FACES OF THE FAIR—THE MEN IN CHAR 
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by Government and State buildings 


ALTER DORWIN TEAGUE GILMORE D. CLARKE JAY DOWNER Ne ar Plorien 
residen 

Industrial designer; has Landscape architect; Con- Engineer; Chief Engineer of Chairman of the Board, Schen- 
gained attention in pre- sultant for the New York Westchester County Park sys- ley Products; Former Police 
vious exhibitions by his Park Department; Designer tem; built Playland Park in Commissioner of New York; 
designs for buildings of such parkway systems as Rye, an amusement center; Former Commissioner of Plant 
and exhibits for various the Westchester County Park- chief engineer for the Bronx and Structures; Member of 
notable fairs in Chicago, way system and the Wash- River Parkway; Consulting many civic commissions 
San Diego and Dallas ington Memorial Highway Engineer of Rockefeller Plaza ne ew. av oor ke Cimthy 


F THE DESIGN OF NEW YORK’S EXPOSITION 


be | 
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This massive structure, 250 feet high, will, as the Theme Tower, dominate New York's World's Fair. Designed to house a dram 


panorama depicting the milestones of the past in the arts and sciences, it will correlate the kaleidoscopic elements and for: 


of modern life into a pattern for America's future. From its portals broad avenues will radiate to the ten exhibit zones. A ser 


of fountains and basins along the main axis will link it directly with the Plaza of Governments and the Federal 1 
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AL OFFICE, MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ROYAL BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT 


HUGH A. STUBBINS, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT : 
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Built of 8” cinder concrete blocks finished with stucco, ~ 


organic yet reposeful character of the building makes 


inviting from the exterior. View from the street (aboy: 
showing staggered operating rooms which maintain priv 


yet allow some north light. Left, interior of laborat 


DENTAL OFFICE, MELROSE, MASSACHUSET 
ROYAL BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT 


HUGH A. STUBBINS, ASSOCIATE ARCHI 


SCALE 
SV 
5 @) 10" 


Parking Space 


+ 
Reception 
a Room 
1 + 


| distinct separation of working area and 


ption room, the projecting bays of the 


ating rooms, and the privacy of study and 
ging rooms, are indicative of a thorough 
twledge of the problem and its proper so- 
lon. The office is accessible from either 
street or the parking area at the rear. 
w, reception desk in office. Designed by 
architects, it includes typewriter space 


steel filing cabinets. The top is of ebony 
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A fireplace and built-in bookcases lend an in- 


formal and restful character to the reception room 


shown here. Soft indirect lighting is supplied 


from the cove at the right of the chimney breast 
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Friday, October 2—An_  eighth-inch 
scale model of the Oregon State Capi- 
tol starts today on its way west from 
Rochette & Parzini’s studio. Francis 
Keally, who, in association with Good- 
hue Livingston, won the competition, 
took me down to have a look at it as 
developed through restudy of the com- 
petitive design. It looks good. What 
appealed to me particularly was the vast 
wall surfaces of white marble, untouched 
by ornament but serving as a foil to 
some intricately detailed bronze of win- 
‘dow or door. Keally says that his chief 
occupation during the period of restudy 
and making working drawings was 
“keeping the garbage off.’ 


Saturday, October 3.—Several months 
ago this column was considerably set 
up over the fact that the winner of the 
A.L.S.C. Annual Student Bridge Com- 
petition this year was an architect, 
rather than an engineer. Ralph E. Win- 
slow, professor of architecture at Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, now tells 
me that not only was the winner an 
architect, but the second prize design 
and the first Honorable Mention were 
entered by architectural students from 
his department. Moreover, last year, the 
three students from Rensselaer Tech 
who placed in the preliminary stage, 
and, the year before, the five students 
in the preliminaries and winners of the 
first and second prizes and Honorable 
Mention, were all architectural students 
from the same department. It would 
seem that the engineering students had 
better look to their laurels. 


Tuesday, October 6—The New York 
World’s Fair 1939 invited representa- 
tives of collaborating professional asso- 
ciations and the architectural editors to 
luncheon today to see the plans and hear 
the story of what the Fair may be. To 
my mind the results are among the most 
amazing achievements in design that have 


the fact that it was not until the latter 
part of May that the Architectural Ad- 
visory Board was commissioned to de- 
vise a basic theme for the Fair and a 
plan which should express it. Allowing 
some time for organization, securing 
quarters, getting personnel together, 
there were less than three months avail- 
able to do the job. Only twelve men, 
I believe, are on the pay roll, though 
various other branches of the Fair or- 
ganization have contributed time and 
men in collaboration. 

Two things impressed me: first, the 
breadth of vision of the basic theme; 
and second, the fact that the plan has 
form. It is not a mere labyrinth of mis- 


appeared for many a long day. Consider - 
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cellaneous units; one grasps at once 
the structure of it—though it is by no 
means a Beaux-Arts scheme—and, set 
down upon any spot of the vast area, 
one would know where he stood in rela- 
tion to the whole. 


Friday, October 9.—Not many years 
ago, the architectural profession was 
somewhat concerned over the fact that 
we were apparently standardizing our 
post offices without very much consider- 
ation for geographical or traditional 
backgrounds. The post office in Du- 
buque, Iowa was likely to look very 
much like a post office in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. There was considerable out- 
cry from some of the more sensitive 
members of the profession to the effect 
that we were in grave danger of losing 
the elements which, in their variety, 
had made the early architecture of 
America what it is. 

That danger seems to have passed 
away. Another has taken its. place. In 
motoring through three states today I 
was impressed with the fact that all of 
our schools look alike. At least one can 
divide them into two classifications. Any 
big example is, or tries to be, Georgian 
or else an adaptation of English Tudor 
in brick and limestone. The Pacific 
Coast is still apparently conscious of its 
background, and designs its schools ac- 
cordingly. Where else in this land is 
there a noticeable effort to design 
schools belonging unmistakably to that 
locality ? 


Monday, October 12. — In driving 
through the back country of Eastern 
Pennsylvania today, I developed the 
single-minded ardor of a collector. I 
was collecting Pennsylvania barns. They 
vary mainly in size, and only occasion- 
ally in color—red is the type; white the 
minority branch. No matter what the 
size, the barn has the wide overhang to 
the south, sheltering with the hay loft 
the halved doors to the stalls. On the 
ether side, or perhaps at an end, a 
grassy slope ramps up to the second 
floor level, to be used only when the hay 
comes in to be stored for the winter. 
The collector will also distinguish be- 
tween two other characteristics: one 
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group has naive murals of a cow or a 
horse, occasionally a hog, or a sheep, 
painted in symmetrically disposed panels 
on the side or on the gable end. Prob- 
ably some itinerant mural painter wan- 
dered through this country long ago 
and painted for his board and keep. 
After his departure, however, restora- 
tion and retouching followed at the 
hands of the hired help, with results 
that would surprise the original artist. 
Still another characteristic, the vari- 
ety of which will add to the collector’s 
bag, is the circular design of geometri- 
cal forms painted on the barns in en- 
ergetic and apparently hopeful effort 
to avoid the attacks of witchcraft. These 
marks, I believe, were elaborately de- 
vised by the powwow man or witch doc- 
tor on the basis of the owner’s horo- 
scope, and, if properly designed and 
kept well painted, would forever fend 
illness and trouble from the stock. 


Tuesday, October 13—Benjamin Betts, 
who is out at Purdue University helping 
with the experiments in five thousand 
dollar houses, sends us some of the first 
findings. One of the houses made use 
of steel for both exterior and interior 
wall surfaces, roof construction and 
structural members. The outside finish 
is a cement paint, the third coat of 
which was rough-textured with sand, 
resembling stucco. The actual cost of 
each operation, from foundation to 
painting, was recorded with meticulous 
care. So far as we know, there never 
before has been a thoroughly reliable 
and unbiased record of costs kept in 
this detailed way. One can estimate to 
the penny the cost of labor and materials 
of each item. These records, of course, 
will be of considerably greater value 
when the University has completed 
other houses of different types. 


Thursday, October 15.—Those of us 
who frequent Fifth, Avenue buses, have 
for a year or more noticed Admiral Far- 
ragut standing in the corner of Madison 
Square Park on the slightly sloping tar 
papered roof of a shanty. The setting 
which Stanford White and Augustus 
St. Gaudens devised for the naval hero 
was inside of the shanty. And now the 
Admiral has marched up to Central 
Park Yard. He is without his sword 
and its scabbard, but he still grasps 
the indispensable binoculars. It will be 
a year or more before the Admiral re- 
turns, as he must, to his Madison 
Square location—not the precise spot 
on which he stood, for Madison 
Square is being redesigned. Meanwhile, 
the North River bluestone pedestal, 
which also showed the effect of the 
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years and the weather, is being restored. 
" The craftsmen who move statues have, 
it seems, their own traditions. When 
they put a rope around the Admiral’s 
waist and hoisted him from his pedestal, 
they turned him around after they set 
him down upon the ground. Since he 
had been looking west for so many 
years, the craftsmen, as usual, thought 
it only fair to give him a view in the 
opposite direction. 


Saturday, October 17—Dr. Margaret 
S. Miller, who is secretary of the So- 
ciety of Women Housing Managers, 
London, is over here looking at our 
efforts. She gives us several good 
thrusts of the critic’s rapier: 

“You have no national program on 
housing as we have in England. 

“You have lived so long under a 
regime of individualism that it is dif- 
ficult for you to accept government ac- 
tion in connection with housing. 

“Your slum problem is complicated 
by what I can only call slovenly muni- 
cipal housekeeping. By this I mean ex- 
tremely bad street paving, inadequate 
lighting, inadequate street cleaning and 
garbage collection, delay in clearing 
away debris after demolition, and so on.” 

Dr. Miller expressed surprise at 
the way in which our city population 
moves about, raveling our housing 
problem. In England, population is 
much more static. Dr. Miller adds a 
final word of caution which, from her 
vast experience, should carry a deal of 
weight with us: “In England we have 
been hammering away at the housing 
question for generations. We have ac- 
cumulated experiences that may be of 
value to other countries like your own, 
which are just approaching reconstruc- 
tion. For instance, take the question of 
housing management. Without manage- 
ment, the public money you spend on 
housing may be generally wasted.” 


Monday, October 19.—Lunched with 
Arthur J. Sweet, a consulting engineer 
on lighting. He remarked that our Port- 
folio of Church Lighting Fixtures, re- 
cently published, indicated with empha- 
sis that the architect has been thinking 
of lighting far too strongly in terms of 
fixtures, and too slightly, if at all, as a 
vital element in composition. Mr. Sweet 
points out that with the open flame, 
then the only illuminant, the early mas- 
ters of church architecture were sharply 
limited in the use of artificial light to 
produce influence harmonious with, and 
conducive to, the spirit of worship. Now 
these limitations have been removed 
through modern invention and modern 


knowledge of light control. It irks Mr. 
Sweet, as an engineer, to find the archi- 
tect clinging to his old fetters, unaware 
of, or uninterested in, the freedom and 
the creative power which science has 
put into his hands. 

Of course, it is not quite so simple as 
that, for the architect realizes that in 
order to continue to produce ecclesi- 
astical interiors that encourage a spirit 
of worship, he cannot depart too sudden- 
ly from forms which have always been 
depended upon to produce that spirit 
of worship. The use of the gifts which 
science bestows always has, and possibly 
always will, lag behind their giving. 


IVednesday, October 21.—The other 
day I called up Clarence Stein to remind 
him that a year or more ago he had 
piled several million brick together up 
in the Bronx to create Hillside Housing. 
We had talked about this a lot, and 
written more. Now that it had been in 
use for a year, how was it working? 
As a pile of brick it was an impressive 
architectural spectacle. As a social ex- 
periment, what could be said for it? 
Stein seemed to think that we had better 
go up there and find out, so today with 
George Gove of the State Housing Au- 
thority, Sir Raymond Unwin, and a 
group of his pupils from Columbia, we 
investigated Hillside Housing. 

As to the test of popularity, the man- 
agement has perhaps two or three apart- 
ments vacant, with the problem of 
choosing among many applicants the 
ones to whom these apartments should 
be rented. 

A spirit of community pride is much 
in evidence. The grass plots are kept 
grass plots, not only because the four- 
teen hundred children respect them, but 
also, I imagine, largely because Mrs. 
Cautley had the foresight to surround 
most of them with low hedges to form a 
psychological, even though not a formid- 
able, barrier against romping children. 

Stein had provided a_ considerable 
number of rooms in the basement for 
community groups with great psycho- 
logical astuteness. The management al- 
lowed these to remain idle and undis- 
covered until a group of the tenants 
themselves asked for space in which to 
conduct meetings of a men’s club, a 
camera club, an art class for the chil- 
dren, and what not. Thereupon heat 
and light were provided by the manage- 
ment with the responsibility for furnish- 
ing and maintenance placed upon the 
group itself. 

Sir Raymond was particularly inter- 
ested in costs, not only of construction, 
but of maintenance, and was not at all 
surprised to find that these costs in 


‘only the copying of old forms. 


America are practically double those in 
England. 


Thursday, October 22.—The comings 
and goings of Kenneth Murchison are — 
major events in the architectural world. 
Two years or so ago he left architectural 
practice to become a banker. Today 
a luncheon in the League club house 
marked his return to the fold. Aided 
and abetted by Tony Sarg—the two are 
practically Siamese twins since Tony 
gave him a blood transfusion some 
months ago—Ken told a large gathering 
some of the woes of being a banker. 
Both because of Ken Murchison’s pres- 
ence and the capacity crowd that filled 
the newly decorated dining room, the 
League surely took on today a pre-de- 
pression air. 


Friday, October 23.—B. Lubetkin ar- 
rived a day or so ago from London, and 
lunched with our editorial staff today. 
London appears to be nearing the crest 
of a building boom. Many of the handi- 
caps and obstructions that irk us in 
American practice—such as out-moded 
building codes and the like—are appar- 
ently far more troublesome for the Lon- 
don practitioner. Lubetkin told us in de- 
tail of the efforts required over a period 
of six months in order to get permission 
to build a temporary four- by six-foot 
tool house along a back edge of Re- 
gents Park. The drag of stupidity and 
ignorance among minor public officials 
and other guardians of the public taste 
and safety is one of the great handicaps 
to progress in architecture. 

Lubetkin pointed out the inevitable 
development of the so-called modern 
movement. A group of men rebelled 
against the dead hand that permitted — 
The 
group gathered to itself younger en- 
thusiasts, and appeared to be attaining a 
controlling hand, when disintegration 
started in the group because. its mem- 
bers suddenly found that almost no two 
of them were fighting for the same 
thing. Here was a group of men who 
believed that anything functional must — 
necessarily be beautiful. Here again was 
a group who saw merely a new set of 
motives, mannerisms, forms, and ma- 
terials to be used. Here was a group © 
so intense in their revolt from the tradi- 
tional that they would use only forms, 
materials and methods that approached 
as nearly as possible to the opposite of 
the traditional. And thus what seemed 
to be the beginnings of a movement dis- 
solved again into the main stream, to 
be replaced perhaps by some freshly in- 
spired nucleus, gathering unto itself 
other iconoclasts, 
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The building contains ten apartments, one of which is a duplex (left). 
Foundation is of precast concrete piles, first floor slab of concrete, 
second floor and all interior partitions of wood. Exterior walls are of con- 


PINECREST APARTMENTS, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
L. MURRAY DIXON, ARCHITECT 
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_ OCEAN FRONT APARTMENT, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
: L. MURRAY DIXON, ARCHITECT 


de variety of layout is achieved by the isolated "maisonette" 
a the second floor duplex (right) in addition to the eight other apart- 
ts. Precast concrete piles and concrete slab are used for foundation 
first floor. Second floor and all interior partitions are of wood 
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MODERN PLANS WITHOUT PICTUR 


BY RAYMOND BAXTER EATON 


UCH interest has been aroused recently in. the 
M so-called “modern” house. Many people have 
absorbed only the novel exteriors and do not realize 
that the modern house must present a modern plan that 
will fit modern needs. 


The period of development has passed where the 
architect took a hackneyed plan, moved the windows 
to the corners and unveiled the result to a breathless 
public as the last word in design. Recent developments 
in mechanical equipment and new construction materials 
and methods have done much to change the approach 
to the plan problem. The important part the automo- Privacy is insured by exposing blank sseeuemaaae 
bile plays in the life of the present day family has been public view and concentrating the main glass areca 
another great influence reflected in the plan of the mod- the rear. There is no basement and little storage si 
ern house. 

It must also be realized, however, that with all the 
changes in planning many of the old problems remain 
and should be properly solved. Good circulation is still 
of paramount importance and blank wall space is still 
desirable for furniture. Large windows and glass brick 
walls are attractive and lend themselves readily to the 
modern spirit but “temperance in all things” applies as 
well here as elsewhere. Many modern designers in 
attempting to provide unique elevations have so tor- 
tured the plan that the torments of the Inquisition pale 
beside them. 


Certain general trends in modern planning may be Lack of proper storage space, common folie he 

: : : without basements, is evident here and the d 
noted by a study of houses falling in this category. rooms are somewhat out of proportion to the vb 
The inclusion of the garage is an obvious develop- 
ment which has become universally recognized. The 
flexibility of plan resulting from new materials and new 
modes of living has given birth to the large second 
floor terrace. The circular and elliptical form is re- 
turning to favor after a long absence due chiefly to the 


adaptability of structural glass. 

Following are a series of 49 house plans selected to 
illustrate the trends in planning. They are classified 
for architectural use into the following divisions: 


A. The 3-bedroom house, no servant’s room. : a 
B. The 3-bedroom house and 1 servant’ H 
érvant's room. This very tight little plan is well worked out | 


C. The 4-bedroom house, no servant’s room. for the storage facilities. The entrance hall Ii 


. Ary . . . il, 
, s oi 
D. The 4-bedroom house and 1 servant’s room. into: the Isro living room and #hs)s as 


! 

These plans are intended merely as suggestions to 
the creative mind of the architect and are arranged in 
a manner designed to facilitate comparison and analysis. 
All living rooms are shown at the left and all plans 
are drawn at the same scale. Schemes of fenestration 
are shown because of their close association to mod- 
ern planning. The possible variations are infinite in 
number and this group is not intended to cover the en- 
tire field. ; aan 

These plans are presented for the mutual benefit of A good compact plan with but one bad feat me 


. : the necessity of using the living room as a | 
architect and client. route from kitchen to front door and to second 
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THREE BEDROOMS, NO SERVANT’'S ROOM 


MALE 1” — 32'-0" 


a good Begeomont Me been evolved with the din- The use of an outside stair to the lounging terrace 
g room part of the living room but having the effect on the second floor implies a profound trust in the 
aff being separate. Small hall areas are adequate policing of the neighborhood. Circulation is good 


\ 
+ 
tl 
| Oo | 
L. K 
‘ 
i D | 
4 
he living room entrance from The inclusion of a combination The stair is a little too prominently 
e hall might easily be confused heater and utility room in the house placed and the living room seems 
ith the door to the garage that has no basement is sensible somewhat tucked away behind it 


3 


An excellent formalized arrangement of rooms that 
are well related to each other. The clever planning 
of the second floor gives all rooms three exposures 


he entrance to the living room is indirect. Arrange- 
vent of various rooms is good but the closet accom- 
nodations in the master's bedroom are insufficient \ 


: . ea . . The large livina-dining area open to the rear is 
y trance Is i ; Pie 

OR ct she inns Pe eand. Liat the main attractive and the placing of the garage within 

Il from the kitchen. The second floor is clean cut the ‘mass of the building makes it inconspicuous 
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THREE BEDROOMS AND SERVANT’'S ROO 


SCALE.” ==32e08 


This plan of generous proportions is well arranged 
and incorporates the feature of an enclosed sleep- 
ing porch on the second floor terrace. The door to 
the garage is unobtrusive but conveniently placed. 


This type of house is more popular in Europe than in 
America. There are more stairs than the usual Ameri- 
can housewife cares for. The definite segregation of 
living and service functions on separate floors is good. 


The location of the servant's room suggests its al- 
ternative use as a guest's room. Bedrooms on the 
second floor are cramped. The long, narrow living- 
dining room calls for careful furniture treatment. 
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The fireplace is located a little too near the entra 
to make it a natural center of a furniture group. 7 
rooms are well disposed, but there is a too mu 
glass area in the bedrooms for a feeling of priva’ 


The tremendous glass area makes furnishing most di. 
cult and necessitates odd bays and alcoves to pi 
vide focal points for furniture groups. One of t 
bathrooms is almost as big as one of the bedroo 


The oddly shaped living room dictates separate 
dedicated to various purposes. The arrangement 
vant's room is well handled. An excessive amount of sf 
is given over to the narrow hall on the second floc 
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REE BEDROOMS AND SERVANT’S ROOM 


ol) = 32'-0" 


dramatic stair somewhat dominates the general The easy and natural arrangement of the first floor does 
nine, but is a very interesting element of this not hint at the unorthodox handling of the second floor. 
3) The open area which must be crossed in an- The battery of inconveniently located closets gives the 


ig the door bell is a rather undesirable feature. hall the appearance of a communal dressing room. 


ving-dining room is somewhat narrow for its In a plan with such a good location of rooms, it is 
¢. No lavatory is provided on the first floor, but unfortunate that there is no direct connection from 
vise the arrangement is good. The second floor kitchen to entrance hall. The accessibility of the 
J is large and well placed in relation to rooms. second floor living terrace is very praiseworthy. 


The dining area is awkwardly placed in the living 
room. The second floor plan is very compact with 
hall space at a minimum. The master's bedroom is very 
light and, airy but lacking in proper closet facilities. 


onnection between garage and house is excellent 
Iso the arrangement of lavatory and coat closet. 

floor rooms are large and pleasingly pro- 
ed. One bathroom might have been omitted. 
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FOUR BEDROOMS, NO SERVANT'S ROO 


SCALE 1" ==3202 


The entrance hall leads invitingly to the living room 
and the arrangement of the guest room on the first 
floor is especially well done. The covered terrace on 
the second floor affords an outdoor living room. 


The use of the garage as a service entrance is 
novel and economical. The placing of the fireplace 
on axis is questionable here as it is inconvenient to 
the living room proper. Closet space is excellent. 


The entrance hall and stair are cramped but the gen- 
eral arrangement of rooms is good. The porch balanc- 
ing the garage is a novel feature, but its relationship 
to the plan is questionable. Second floor hall is tight. 
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compact plan. The sequence of the rooms he) 
pleasing and well thought out. Interesting eleve 
should result from this simple and logical 


A very open type of house for warm climates. The 
aration of the kitchen and dining room from the | 
room and court is well done. The location of the | 
room on the first floor plan makes its use flev 


The straightforward entrance hall arrangement 
ing and the secondary hall connecting the rear 
is sensible. Second floor rooms are well prope 
and the terrace is properly accessible from 
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UR BEDROOMS, NO SERVANT’'S ROOM 


E 12 — 3220" 


mbling plan places the service areas in a sep- The first floor plan is unnaturally cut up by the loca- 
wing. The guest suite on the first floor is well tion of the closets. The rooms themselves are well re- 
din. The small bedroom on the second floor is lated and the second floor arrangement is good espe- 
¢unate in its lack of direct access to a bathroom. cially in the regard to closets and cross ventilation. 


ns have at least two exposures by virtue The living and dining room areas have interesting 
bay at the back. All rooms are well propor- furnishing possibilities. The opening to the garage 
and easily accessible. The secondary hall on from the house is well handled in the stair hall. The 
rst floor solves the traffic problem nicely. second floor arrangement of conveniences is excellent. 


teresting stair arrangement imparts spacious- The entrance hall is long and narrow. The kitchen 
‘© the hall-and the kitchen is accessible to it. walls are too much cut up by openings. Second floor 

ond floor terrace is small and rather inacces- layout is good with closet space well proportioned. 
and the baths are disproportionately allocated. Storage closets are provided throughout the house. 
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FOUR BEDROOMS AND SERVANT'S ROO 


SCALE /1"==132-05 


The location of the fireplace is odd in its relationship 
to the living room area. The kitchen is large and light. 
The stair is perhaps a little too prominent on axis 
with the front door. Second floor hall is well lighted. 


Both the first and second floor plans seem unneces- 


sarily cut up and the various areas are oddly shaped. 


The bedrooms all have three exposures, however, and 


are adequate in size. The closet locations are unhandy. 


The entrance hall is large and leads graciously into the 
living room. The location of the stair makes the second 
floor hail unnecessarily large, but it is in keeping 
with the feeling of openness that pervades this plan. 
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An unusual but satisfactory arrangement of room 
the first floor. The bedrooms are cleverly handled) 
closets are few and small especially in a house of) 
size. The large terrace on the second floor is g 


The concentration of glass on one side of the h 
is unusual. The servant's room could well be ne: 
the kitchen. The second floor plan presents a maxir 
of its area usable for bedrooms with good clo 


This very compact plan has interesting pos: 
The kitchen wall area is too broken up to Ff 
much cabinet or counter space. The second floor 
rooms and closets are well arranged and proportic 


OUR BEDROOMS AND SERVANT'S ROOM 


ALE 1” — 32-0” 


entrance from the garage to the house is too direct Rooms in this plan are well related and nicely pro- 
the front door is very tightly placed. The tremen- portioned. The living room should be most attractive 
; glass area in the living-dining room is a striking when furnished. The bedrooms are nicely placed about 
re. Bedrooms are spacious and closets ample. the central hall. The service door is well located. 


L 
ooms are spacious and well disposed. The fire- The living-dining room is poorly shaped for furniture, 
is awkwardly placed between two large openings but the rooms impart an air of spaciousness. The 
makes proper furniture grouping a_ problem. front entrance and the stairs are cramped. Bedrooms 
conomy of the plumbing arrangement is obvious. are pleasant and airy. The balcony assures privacy. 


This compact plan is very livable. The various rooms 
are excellent in their relationship and the symmetrical 
distribution of rooms on the second floor presents a 
simple but pleasing arrangement. Terraces are good. 


rvant's room is well isolated and cleverly placed. 
ms are all of comfortable size and little space 
ted. The terrace should be a most attrac- 
utdoor living room and is accessible from hall. 
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ARCHITECTS AND AVOCATION § Izaak Walton. The costume wou 


The gardener's lot is to dig, plant, prune, weed, 
spray and water, with small material and vast 
spiritual -results. Lois Lilley Howe, F.A.I.A., 
hastens to alleviate the thirst of a budding rose. 
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The victim of trout fishing gets a dreamy look in April 
and violent in May and June. Whether the disease is 
caused by spirochette, fly or worm is unknown, but it 
recurs annually, attacks the young and is inheritable. 
Lorimer Rich (man and boy) and his daughter are victims. 


What at first would seem a beac! 
umbrella actually turns out fo 
Palmer Sabin of Pasadena, anothi 


do very nicely for almost 4 
Beaux Arts Ball or for singir 
"La Cucaracha" in the bathtu 
The lyfe so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
Th' assay so hard, so sharpe the conquering. 


—Chaucer. . 


In a world of constant bustle and hurry, it is nice to know that William Dewey Foster's 
tion is simple sitting. The setting is from the garden of his “boondoggling' house in G 
town and the lady is Mrs. Altman whose husband, Charles Altman, University of C 
Near East archeologist, lurked behind the candid camera to get this bit of rusticl 
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Wren Chapel, College of William 


PORTFOLIOS IN PREPARATION and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Cast-Iron Treillage, December . . . Outdoor Paving, h Heck 
January . . . Shop Windows, February . . . Porch Perry, Shaw & Hepburn 
Columns and Posts, March 

The Editors welcome photographs of these subjects. Forms 
close six weeks in advance of publication. 

A list of the subjects that have appeared will be sent 
upon request. Certain of these past Portfolios are avail- 
able to subscribers at 25 cents each; five for one dollar. 
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Y architectural apprenticeship be- 
gan at the age of sixteen, in Oswe- 
go, New York. Here there was only 
one architect. His name was A. J. Hop- 
kins, a sandy-haired, watery-eyed man, 
with a somewhat swollen sense of his 
Own importance. Clients were scarce, 
and he eked out his meagre income by 
doing odd jobs of various sorts in- 
volving mechanical draftsmanship, the 
most remunerative being those maps of 
places, plans of houses, et cetera—‘“Ex- 
hibits A, B, and C’—used in court pro- 
ceedings to inform the jury of the physi- 
cal aspects of the matter in hand. He 
got well paid for this work, and it was 
important to have his diagrams look 
worth the money; therefore he adorned 
them with elaborate titles of fancy let- 
tering, done in colored inks. This was 
edious and difficult work of a sort at 
which he was not proficient, so when 
he happened to see an example of my 
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Extracts from the Autobiography of 


CLAUDE BRAGDON 


skill he hired me to work for him after 
school hours. My first job was letter- 
ing the plan of a farm kitchen in which 
a horrible murder had been committed, 
designating every bloodstain, and the 
stick of wood with matted hair on it, 
found underneath the stove. 

Such was the rather ominous begin- 
ning of my career as draftsman and 
arclutect ; but if it were a warning I did 
not heed it, and as an omen of evil 
fortune the prediction signally failed to 
come true. 

In 1886 my parents moved to Roches- 
ter, New York, and there I entered the 
architectural office of L. P. Rogers as 
an apprentice at a salary of nothing a 
year. He was a great goat-like man 
with grandiose ideas. These found their 
architectural expression in facades of 
red pressed brick and gray cast iron in 
which the classic orders, handled with- 
out respect and without mercy, were ar- 
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rayed against one another. The Warner 
Building, on North St. Paul Street, 
which housed the business of the then 
famous Warner’s Safe Cure, was the 
supreme example of his art. Since the 
windows of his office, in an old stone 
house a little farther up the street, com- 
manded a fine view of this edifice, its 
image still remains extraordinarily 
clear. 

There were two others in the office 
with me, one an apprentice like myself 
and the other a paid draftsman. Busi- 
ness was bad and Rogers made his ap- 
pearance only occasionally, being im- 
mersed in other affairs of a mysterious 
nature. Thus, left largely to our own 
devices, we loafed, read, played cards, 
and looked out of the window, particu- 
larly on gusty days when the cross- 
winds played havoc with the women’s 
skirts. Like most young men we were 
more or less lascivious-minded, but I 
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was still an innocent, of Puritan up- 
bringing, and could neither accustom 
my tongue to obscene talk nor recon- 
cile my ears to the sound of it. 

I cannot count the year spent in this 
office as anything but wasted: I learned 
nothing of value in my profession, and 
a great deal of no value regarding mat- 
ters with which I had no concern. It 
ended in my feeling a dislike for archi- 
tects, as represented by Rogers, and a 
distaste for architecture as represented 
by the Warner Building. I wanted to 
be in the stream of life instead of in 
this slack backwater; I wanted to make 
money, and to “Leave my stamp upon 
the age.” 

I was ready for a change of some 
sort, and after an interval of waiting 
the opportunity came. I was offered a 
job as a cartoonist on a projected local 
comic paper at a salary of fifteen dol- 
lars a week. Confident of making good 
and dazzled at the prospect, I accepted, 
the understanding being that I was to 
contribute one major cartoon a week. 
I succeeded so well that I worked my- 
self out of a job in short order. It hap- 
pened in the following way: 

At that time Rochester’s most prom- 
inent citizen was D. W. Powers, owner 
of Powers Block, the mansard of which 
housed the celebrated Powers Art Gal- 
lery, where for an admittance fee of 
twenty-five cents one could view many 
bad and mediocre pictures along with 
a few good ones. But Mr. Powers’ 
pride in his collection was immense. 
The third cartoon I made for Jury was 
directed at the quality of his con- 
noisseurship. It so happened that the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany was giving away a colored litho- 
graph with every purchase, and I rep- 
resented Mr. Powers coming out of the 
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Harvey Ellis, one of the master draftsmen of the Nineties, and a characteristic representation 


of his work in pen-and-ink outline with superimposed color somewhat in the Japanese manner 


store door with a pound of tea in one 
hand and under his arm a picture. “Now 
I’m Grandmamma,” of a little girl put- 
ting on a pair of spectacles. Under- 
neath the cartoon was the legend: “Mr. 
P rs’ latest acquisition.” 

When this made its appearance Pow- 
ers was furious and threatened reprisals. 
To placate him I was discharged. This 
taught me the truth of what the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table said, that 
one should never be as funny as one 
can. It disgusted me with my new pro- 
fession even more than I had been dis- 
gusted with my old one, so I accepted 
a position with Putnam and Block, ar- 
chitects, at a salary of five dollars a 
week. 

I had not been working for them long 
when I was offered double this amount 
and the position of head-draftsman in 
the office of Charles Ellis. Though 1 
knew that I was deficient in experience 
the opportunity seemed too good to let 
pass, so I accepted, but with an inward 
fear that I would be betrayed by my 
own incompetence. I soon found, how- 
ever, that my new employer was as in- 
competent as I. His talent lay in get- 
ting commissions, and as soon as he 
had landed one he would turn it over 
to his draftsman to execute while he 
went out to capture another. Having 
just landed a big factory for the Stein- 
Bloch Company, he now expected me to 
carry the building through. I realized 
that my whole future might depend upon 
my success in this, and resolved not to 
fail at any cost. I was a sufficiently 
good planner and designer, but was de- 
ficient in knowledge of construction. 
Fortunately, one of the contractors 
chosen to do the work, a skilled en- 
gineer, seeing the plight I was in, solved 
all my structural problems for me. As 
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practice on my own account he was o 
of my first clients. 

I have often noted that when o 
earnestly desires to do a thing whic 
seems beyond his power to achieve ur 
aided, help is forthcoming. As it wz 
with my first important building, so — 
was also with my first theatrical pre 
duction. I knew nothing of the tecl 
nique of costuming, lighting, scer 
building and scene painting, but at ever 
crisis where I needed help, I got i 
Something in my atittude of mir 
seemed to attract just the right perse 
to me. When faith is reénforced } 
faithfulness, prayers are answered. 

At about this time I suffered a di 
appointment in love. I sought and four) 
relief from my unhappiness in wor) 
But the daily routine failed to satis’ 
me; I needed new and more imagin y 
tive outlets. In those days if one wante 
to become an architect he studied at tl 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris—pr 
vided he could afford it—or he we | 
into some architect’s office and learne 
his profession there. The man I worke. 
for could teach me nothing, but ther 
was a third educational alternative. TF 
Architectural League of New York a 
the T-Square Club of Chicago hel 
annual competition open to all draft, 
men; the architectural magazines ofte 
held contests of a similar sort, and i) 
the larger cities there were architectui 
al associations the purpose of which we 
educational as well as social. Such we 
the Rochester Architectural Sketc 
Club, which I helped to organize. 
entered into these activities with gust 
and spent most of my free time work 
ing on imaginary projects in friend 
rivalry with clever draftsmen every 
where. Whatever skill I may have ¢ 
a designer I attribute largely to 
training. I won the President’s Med 
of the Architectural League on thre 
separate occasions, and my success 
one of these competitions brought 1 
good fortune of another sort, as I sha 
tell. But first I must speak of Harve 
Ellis, the personal influence most pote! 
at this period of my life. 

This began before I ever saw 
for he was the brother, and had 
the partner, of Charles Ellis, for w 
I worked. The office was full of I 


vey’s drawings, which moved me to ae 


artists this country has produced. H 
ing heard that Lafe Heidell had 


aude” in his barroom, done by Har- 
ey in discharge of a debt, I paid the 
ace a visit, and found that he was no 
‘ss accomplished as a painter. The pic- 
re represented two  white-bodied 
phs stretched out on the sea beach, 
e of them engaged in tracing with a 
pinted shell on the wet sand “A Let- 
‘x to Neptune.” It was charming! I 
eard so many tales about the man as 
“tist, wit, raconteur, barroom idol 
ad man-about-town that I longed to 
eet him. 

This desire was at last gratified, and 
e became friends. After a brilliant 
ireer as architectural designer in 
hicago, St. Louis, and Minneapolis 
ices, Harvey returned to Rochester— 
ot triumphantly, but “like a spent 
vimmer, crept desperately ashore.” As 
the case of so many men of similar 
lents and temperament, drink had been 
's undoing. He had given it up but it 
id done its work and left its mark. Not- 
ithstanding this, he could be funny 
yout it on occasion: I complimented 
‘m on how well he was looking, and 
= answered: “Yes, but you forget that 
'was preserved in alcohol for twenty 


Harvey was slightly under medium 
eight but of erect and soldierly car- 
‘age—for he had been educated at West 
int. His clear, thoughtful, gray-blue 
yes looked out from underneath a deli- 
)te, high, white forehead; a drooping 
Joustache concealed a sensuous mouth 
‘t in a somewhat heavy jaw. Thus 
‘s dual nature, the embodied intel- 
rence and the amiable epicurean 
ched with animalism, found expres- 
on in his face. His hands were small 
d exquisitely shaped, the forefinger 
the right hand stained yellow by 
garettes, and the thumb phalange too 
ort for one who would leave his stamp 
yon his age. He was at all times very 
ch the gentleman; there was a certain 
iet dignity about him, and I think it 
ver was more present than in the 
owded public ward of that Syracuse 
spital where I took final leave of him. 
Harvey seldom sold a picture, because 
anyone expressed a liking for one of 
em he was so pleased that he made 
at person a present of it. Toward the 
d of his stay in Rochester he lived 
t the most part on the bounty of his 
ends, of whom he had many. When 
stav Stickney of Syracuse, the furni- 
maker, and publisher of The Crafts- 
, offered Harvey a job in that city, 
“made a final clean-up by represent- 
x to every one of his friends that he 
1 not enough money to take him 
ere. In an uncongenial environment, 
d bound to routine tasks far below his 
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talent, he took to drinking again, and 
became ill in consequence. Though his 
friends rallied to his aid at the very end, 
the attending circumstances of his death 
were sordid and distressing. 

My formal education was of the scan- 
tiest, but I have had the inestimable 
privilege of being inspired and instruc- 
ted in the arts I practised by two great 
masters of them: Harvey Ellis and 
Louis Sullivan. Both paid the penalty 
of being ahead of the time they lived 
in; both sought the false solace of 
drink, died poor, and were more or less 
neglected. Although Ellis left less to 
justify his title to greatness than did 
Sullivan, he exercised an influence in 
his own chosen field not less potent: 
The strong-nerved young draftsmen 
of the Middle West used to nick the 
edges of their T-squares in the effort 
to reproduce Harvey’s crinkled pen 
line—the product, did they but know it, 
of nerves unstrung. Artists of greater 
eminence pored over his water-colors 
trying to discover by what means he 
imparted to them the depth and richness 
of a Persian rug. He was one of the 
pioneers in that so-called “charcoal 
school” of water-color painters who, 
following the method of the Japanese 
print-makers, develop their design in 
bold outline, then establish their notan— 
values in dark and light—superimpos- 
ing their color upon that. 

Many are the things which Harvey 
Ellis taught me: that a picture, like a 
growing plant, should look finished at 
any stage of its progress; that hiding 
behind every color is its complementary, 
like a child behind its mother’s skirts, 
and can be made to show itself; that 
symmetry is death, but balance—living- 
ness; that “chairs were made for 
people to sit in,” and that “one should go 
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sketching with his hands in his pockets.” 

After Charles Ellis had failed to pay 
me my salary for several weeks on end, 
I left his employ and began to cast 
about elsewhere. I was by then an ex- 
cellent pen-and-ink renderer of archi- 
tectural subjects, and it occurred to me 
that I might use this talent in the field 
of magazine illustration. I was encour- 
aged in this belief by my friend Henry 
Milford Steele, at that time assistant art 
editor of Scribner’s Magazine. Accord- 
ingly, with all the money I had in the 
world, which was thirty dollars, I went 
to New York to seek my fortune. 

On my arrival in New York I took a 
little inside room at the Grand Union 
Hotel, opposite the New York Central 
Station, and lost no time in calling upon 
Steele, who introduced me to his chief. 
This gentleman, whose name [| fail to 
remember, was affable but vague. He 
said that sometime he might have some- 
thing for me, and asked to see an ex- 
ample of my work in pen and ink. In- 
credible as it may seem, I had nothing 
to show him, but I promised to bring 
him what he asked for on the follow- 
ing day. So I bought a sheet of bristol- 
board and a bottle of black ink, retired 
to my cubicle and set to work. My 
only source of light was a flickering 
gas jet, my drawing-board was the 
marble top of a cold steam radiator; I 
had to work in an overcoat to keep 
from freezing, and my fingers were so 
stiff that they could scarcely hold the 
pen. Nevertheless I achieved a fairly 
good pen-and-ink rendering of a photo- 
graph; at any rate it satisfied the editor, 
for he assured me that he would send 
for me as soon as he had need of the 
kind of thing I could do best. 

This was not failure, but neither was 
it suecess. I saw that I must get some 
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Stanford White, idol of 
New York's end of the 
century draftsmen and 


his famous Tower of 


Madison Square Garden 
—from a drawing made 


later by Mr. Bragdon 


kind of work if I were to remain in 
New York. Architectural draftsman- 
ship’ was my only marketable talent, 
so I spent the following few days go- 
ing from office to office in search of a 
job. Sometimes I was received polite- 
ly, sometimes rudely, but always with 
the negative answer and hastily turned 
back. For the first time in my life I 
encountered the Great Indifference, and 
experienced its icy chill. 

To make my money last longer I went 
hungry much of the time, and I allowed 
myself no pleasures other than that of 
hovering over one of the great coal fires 
in the hotel lobby and watching the 
people come and go. By Saturday morn- 
ing I had only enough money left to 
keep me over the week-end and to buy 
a ticket back to Rochester: I definitely 
had to face the prospect of a retreat. 
I started out that morning, therefore, 
with the realization that this was my 
last day of grace. 

I went first to the office of Bruce 
Price, an architect whose work I knew 
and liked. I was not permitted to see him, 
of course—I had grown used to that— 
but his head draftsman appeared at 
the little aperture just long enough to 
tell me brusquely that he was not tak- 
ing on any new men at that time. At 
that moment a tall, distinguished-look- 
ing gray-haired man whom I knew to 
be Price came from an inner office, and 
as he passed the window on his way out 
glanced at the card I had thrown down. 
At the sight of my name he stopped, 
eyed me sharply, and asked me if I were 
the man to whom The Architectural 
League had awarded its silver medal. 
Assured that such was the case, he said: 
“Your design was the best. I was one 
of the judges of that competition and 
would have given you the gold medal 
had not the others voted me down. 
You’re just the man I’m looking for. 
Come in on Monday and work for me; 
Ill pay you twenty-five dollars a week.” 

I had been in Price’s employ for about 
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a month when the art editor of Scrib 
ner’s sent for me and set me the 
of making a pen-and-ink rendering fro 
a faded photograph of a fine old south} 
ern mansion. It was just the sort o| 
thing which I could do best and I mad} 
a good job of it. One day Price cam) 
to me with a copy of the magazine in) 
his hand open at the page containing 
the reproduction of my drawing. It wa 
one of the illustrations of an articly 
written by him. “That’s a picture of thi 
house where I was born,” he said, “It’) 
a beautiful drawing; I wonder whi 
made it.” There was a deepening of ou 
mutual liking when I told him that thi 

| 

: 


drawing was mine. 

I had taken a large rear room in i 
“brownstone front” on West Thirty! 
eighti1 Street, presided over by a big 
red-headed Irishwoman, the wife of ; 
Hudson River steamboat engineer. © 
was often lulled to sleep by the faintl { 
heard music from the near-by Metro 
politan Opera House. My rent wal 
four dollars and a half a week; ten dol, 
lars went to my mother, and I lived of 
what was left. Being fastidious abo i 
food, service, and surroundings, I we 7 
without a mid-day lunch for the saki 
of enjoying a good dinner at an ex’ 
pensive restaurant in the evening. Ir) 
order to forget my hunger I used tc 
spend the noon hour watching the con’ 
struction of the Madison Square Garde l 
distant only a short walk from Price’) 
office, eastward along thronged Twenty. 
third Street, past the white portal o} 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and diagonally 
across the great green, friendly Square 

On these excursions I used sometime? 
to encounter Stanford White, identifi) 
able by his great stature, his walru/ 
moustache, and his upright carroty hair) 
The Madison Square Garden was no 
only the supreme expression of his ar’ 
chitectural talent, but it was a sort 0 
compendium of his tastes as well, em 
bracing as it did a great arena, a theatre 
a restaurant, a roof-garden and ar 
apartment house. His tower room was 
the scene of that alleged seduction whic 
led to his murder by Harry K. Thaw’ 
This occurred on the Garden roof, amid) 
a crowd of pleasure-seekers. From @ 
newspaper man’s point of view it 
perhaps the most 
which ever happened in New York. 
How fortunate that we do not know 
what the future holds for us! 
White known that he was building fl 
stage-setting for his own life’s traged 
how could he have had the courage to 
carry to completion what was certainly) 
one of the most admirable buildings of 
modern times? | 

(To be continued) 
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NSULATION 


TYLER STEWART ROGERS 


ctor of Technical Service 


HERE is no longer any question in the minds of archi- 
tects and engineers of the economic value of insulation 
_modern heated or air conditioned buildings. In a decade 
‘e building world has become “insulation conscious.” Insu- 
ting materials, and such collateral heat-transfer-reducing de- 
ces as multiple glazing, weatherstripping and entrance infil- 
‘ation barriers, have become staple products rather than spe- 
alties ; they are prerequisites of sound modern construction. 
No doubt this position is due largely to their economic 
orth. Almost any type of insulation now in commercial 
yoduction and general use can pay its own way in build- 
igs. That is, its cost will be offset largely by initial econ- 
mies in the size and cost of heating and cooling equip- 
ent, and any difference that may remain will be paid off 
_a relatively short period of time by fuel and operating 
onomies that result directly from the diminished heat flow. 
* can be truly said, in residential work at least, that no 
ollar invested in a building pays such handsome dividends 
s the dollar spent for insulation. 


ESENT KNOWLEDGE 


'Condensed for easy reference in the accompanying three 
IME-SAVER STANDARDS sheets are all facts essen- 
al to the architect or engineer for determining the influence 
insulation, weatherstripping, multiple glazing and entrance 
por types on the heat loss or gain of any building struc- 
ire, excepting only the influence of solar heat. 

The first sheet “How to Find Heat Transmission of Build- 
ig Sections” gives standard rules and data for calculating 
e overall coefficient of transmission of any combination of 
ilding materials. 

The second, entitled “Heat Transmission through Build- 
Sections with Per Cent of Heat Transfer Stopped by 
sulation” presents a comparative study of the effect pro- 
ced by different quantities and different types of insula- 
on when employed as indicated in ten representative wall, 
oor, ceiling and roof sections. This sheet is primarily a 
uide to the selection of materials by type and quantity, for 
gives both the coefficient of heat transmission and the per 
ent of heat transfer stopped by the selected insulation. Ob- 
ously ten sections are insufficient in number to meet all 
‘actical needs; but the relative value of lesser or greater 
uantities of any given insulation or the relative effectiveness 
f different types may be seen at a glance, so that attention 
an be turned to such other vital matters as cost, ease of 
istallation, durability and performance of the kinds tenta- 
vely chosen. 

The third sheet, 


“Heat Transmission and Infiltration 
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WHAT WE KNOW AND OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT IT 


through Doors, Windows and Glass Masonry” covers the 
collateral subjects of multiple glazing, weatherstripping and 
entrance infltration. New information, never before presen- 
ted to the architectural profession, appears here. A tenta- 
tive value is given for the transmission of hollow glass ma- 
sonry units; tentative because of wide variations in test data 
and lack of a sufficient number of tests to confirm the aver- 
age value shown. Tables showing entrance infiltration under 
summer and winter conditions through entrances fitted with 
swinging doors, vestibules and revolving doors, offer much 
needed new data. See the following article by the author 
of these tables, Arthur M. Simpson, for a clear and in- 
structive explanation of their significance. 

‘Except where otherwise noted, all of the basic reference 
data in these TIME-SAVER STANDARDS are derived 
from the American Society of Heating & Ventilating En- 
gineers Guide, 1936. This is recognized as the primary 
source of engineering data used generally by heating, ven- 
tilating and air conditioning engineers and equipment manu- 
facturers. Purposely conservative, and for this very reason 
often subject to controversy over the admission of new data, 
the Guide figures have generally proved satisfactory in field 
practice and may, therefore, be used with confidence. 


KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


It is, nevertheless, true that what is known today about 
insulation, and particularly about insulation technique in 
field practice, is inadequate and must rapidly be expanded. 
Some of the things now subject to research, or about to be 
given extended study, are worth reviewing in order to see, 
in advance perspective, what improvements may be anti- 
cipated. 

There are only four basic types of insulation, rigid, semi- 
rigid or blanket and fill types of what may be termed mass 
insulations and reflective types. In each category, however, 
there are from a half dozen to a half hundred different kinds 
of manufactured products, each made by from one to sev- 
eral hundred different companies. It is said there are well 
over two hundred producers of rock wool or its equivalent. 
Inevitably there is a certain amount of confusion in the 
minds of buyers between the merits of these different types 
and brands in consequence of the keen competition between 
so many interests for each insulation dollar. 

What architects need, obviously, is more knowledge than 
now exists as to the proper choice between types (if not 
brands) for any given condition encountered in building 
practice. It must be clear that not all materials are equally 
suited to all conditions, cost included. No one material can 
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properly claim: universality in use or even a predominance 
of advantages under average conditions. Each one has its 
merits and its limitations. The industry is too young, per- 
haps, to have learned that architects place greater faith in a 
material when they know its limitations than they do in any 
product for which only advantages are presented. So for 
the present at least, the profession must rely upon its own 
best judgment until the accumulation of experience tends 
to settle each type of insulation into its proper place in the 
building picture. 

We need, too, more precise knowledge about installation 
technique. It has already become obvious that honest crafts- 
manship is as essential to satisfactory performance as in- 
herent quality of material. Practically all reputable manu- 
facturers have formulated standards of good practice in the 
use of their materials, but only a few of them have done 
enough to disseminate this information broadly among archi- 
tects and contractors alike. Some extremely unsound prac- 
tices have developed among low-grade speculative builders 
and contractors, particularly in the improper use of fill and 
rigid insulations or in substituting less thicknesses than the 
amounts claimed, and in the misplacement of reflective mate- 
rials. These abuses, deliberate or made through ignorance, 
are cheating the public. Architects can do much to establish 
proper techniques, first by demanding of manufacturers 
adequate installation instructions under all conditions en- 
countered in use, and second by insisting that these practices 
be followed faithfully through proper specifications and rigid 
supervision. 

It is time for us to gain more knowledge about the final 
behavior of building insulation materials after installation. 
Up to the present, most of our knowledge of transmission 
values has been derived from laboratory tests that bear no 
relation to field conditions. 

All insulation materials are rated on their transmission 
as determined by “hot box” or “hot plate” tests on bone 
dry samples about one foot square. The very nature of the 
test eliminates variables due to moisture content. Yet we 
know that materials used in construction are constantly ex- 
posed to air-borne moisture, and cannot remain bone dry 
in use. These tests also fail to recognize the effect of wood 
or metal or masonry framing members which may extend 
from the cold side to the warm side of the building section. 
Wood has low conduction, metals and masonry have high 
conduction. It is ridiculous to believe that the overall trans- 
mission of a wood framed wall is identical with that of 
one using steel to separate and support the inner and outer 
surfaces. There must also be some difference in perform- 
ance between materials placed over the framing members 
and those placed in between. 

While these considerations are utterly neglected in present 
methods of rating insulations, it is impossible to say how 
much significance would attach to more precise knowledge. 
For the present, it is comforting to realize that calculated 
heat losses or gains work out quite closely in actual prac- 
tice. Hence our empirical knowledge is at least keeping us 
out of trouble. But with the steady advancement in build- 
ing arts, and the need for facts that may lead to further 
economies in construction, it seems very important to have 
a careful check between laboratory values and those en- 
countered in building service. 

Architects ought to know how much insulation is enough. 
Ordinary wood stud construction with wood sheathing and 
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siding on the exterior and metal lath and plaster withi 
transmits .26 Btu per hour per degree F difference | 
temperature. l‘or many years, until fuel costs mounted a | 
operating costs became subject to scrutiny, this construd 
tion proved quite satisfactory. Then we learned that iv 
sulation would reduce heating costs sufficiently to pay fc 
the added materials, and dividends would be earned in it 
creased comfort as well as in cash. But how far should w 
reduce this overall transmission in different sections of th 
country? Would a value of .08 or .10 represent de 1 
practice for severe climates? Should we say that .15 to .2 
is minimum good practice? It is possible to find the answe 
for each specific project by a series of calculations, incluc 
ing transmission values, insulation costs and fuel and opera’ 
ing costs. But this is too tedious for most architects { 
undertake. Some guiding figures, developed without bia) 
would help materially. For the law of diminishing returr) 
makes it possible to over insulate as well as to under insulat} 

The advent of air conditioning is opening up still anoth | 
field for constructive research. Technicians know that whe 
indoor relative humidities are artificially controlled (as the 
should be for comfort and health) there is a theoretical de 
point temperature somewhere within the exposed walls ¢ 
roof at which point air-borne moisture is condensed inf 
water. This occurs, of course, only under certain climat/ 
conditions. It is also known that infiltration through som 
kinds of construction is very high (as much as 7.85 cub! 
feet per square foot per hour through an 8%” brick wa’ 
exposed to a wind velocity of 15 mph) but that it is ré 
duced to negligible quantities by plastering or by the use ¢ 
a stout building paper. It is further known that vape 
pressures tend to move this internal moisture toward th 
cold side of the wall. 

These facts set up a number of speculations that canné 
be answered without further research. It seems important 1 
know how much air-borne moisture permeates buildin! 
sections of different types. For if any type admits lar 
quantities, sufficient dampness might collect to cause dama: 
to the structure or temporarily to impair the value of t 
insulation. ‘This question might arise with some of 
newer experimental assemblies, such as are being tried 1 
prefabricated and “‘dry’’ constructions. It would appear als 
that plaster, building paper or any other impervious curtai 
on the warm side might be a sufficient barrier to preve 
any measurable accumulation of dampness. 

Many of these questions are purely academic today. Ne 
ertheless leading manufacturers and such organizations 
the American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineer 
are awake to the importance of greater knowledge. Mu 
research is being undertaken, more is planned for 193 
Problems relating to the heat capacity of materials ( 
contributes to “‘lag’’ in cooling calculations) and to s 
heat on buildings and glass are included. Progress is 
made. 

It may confidently be expected that this new phase 
building science will soon become as well established < 
as familiar as carpentry, masonry and steel work. Sta 
ardized practices are the objective. AMERICAN ARCHIT 
AND ARCHITECTURE, having placed present knowledg 
insulation practice before the profession in the accomp 
ing article and TIME-SAVER STANDARDS, will re 
further advances as they reach the stage of practical ay 
cation. , 


‘YY ARTHUR M. SIMPSON* 


NTRANCE doors in buildings—particularly those in 
stores and commercial structures where traffic is con- 
nuous and often very heavy—have long been the bugaboo 
heating and air conditioning engineers. They admit un- 
anted cold air in winter and even less desirable hot air 
| summer, and dust and dirt all the year around. Swing- 
g doors equipped with strong closing mechanisms, ves- 
pules and revolving doors have all been used in efforts to 
ntrol the troublesome infiltration of air through entrances. 
jut their use has been governed largely by guesswork, for 
til very recently no real data have been available. Inade- 
fate rules-of-thumb appearing in the American Society of 
eating and Ventilating Engineers Guide for 1936 attest 
je scarcity of information in this important field. 

‘Inspired by commercial considerations, but directed by a 
smpetent engineer’s inherent desire for reliable facts, the 
athor of the following article, in collaboration with Ken- 
th B. Atkinson, Technical Advisor on Air Conditioning, 
Miversity Extension Division, Rutgers University, and 
ers, made scientific field tests on 596 entrances to build- 
gs of many sizes and types, up and down the Atlantic 
eaboard and inland to Chicago. The results of these tests 
ve been reported in scientific paperst and constitute the 
ost accurate and comprehensive data known. They have 
‘en interpreted in this article for use by architects; the 
sults of these tests are given in tabular form in an ac- 
panying Time-Saver Standards sheet. The fact that the 
thor is chief engineer of the Van Kannel Revolving Door 
ompany and the further fact that the performance of doors 
orking on the “air-seal” principle proves to be greatly su- 
ior to other types of entrances, has no bearing on the 
aportance of the findings, in view of the soundness of the 
t procedure, using smoke puffs to reveal actual velocities 
air movement. . 

Infiltration in summer arises from different causes than 
filtration in winter. But summer cooling loads are more 
tiously affected by the design of entrances than winter 
ating. Therefore, the author presents his data in two sec- 
ms; the first on summer conditions, the second, more 
efly, on winter conditions. (The Editors.) 


‘“The Infiltration Problem of Multiple Entrances,” by_ A. M. Simpson and 
|B. Atkinson, A.S.H.V.E. Journal Section, Heating, Piping and Air Con- 
loning, June, 1936. 


flember: American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Am. Soc. of Hea 
d Sales Manager, Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 
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EW DATA ON ENTRANCE DOOR 
FILTRATION WITH AIR 


CONDITIONING 


ENTRANCE INFILTRATION WITH 
SUMMER AIR CONDITIONING 


The surest way to keep down the cost of summer air con- 
ditioning would be to lock all the doors and windows and 
draw necessary fresh air from a clean, cool, shady side of 
the building. Such air passing through the conditioning ap- 
paratus could be very easily and economically reduced to the 
proper temperature and humidity and it could be cleaned so 
that all outside dust and dirt would be excluded from the 
room. However, the work of the engineer and architect plan- 
ning an air conditioning installation is complicated by the 
necessity of having doorways through which people can 
enter and leave the place of business. Each opening of these 
doors permits the passage of a large volume of air which 
increases the load on the air conditioning equipment. 

This is not good air for ventilation; in fact, it is the 
worst possible air for this purpose. It has been swept over 
hot pavements. It is super-heated and laden with dust and 
dirt which are deposited on merchandise and fixtures be- 
fore the air can be washed or filtered. The other air in the 
room has to be super-cooled to counteract the humidity and 
heat that this street air brings into the room.’ Where the 
doors are frequently opened in a busy entrance, this excess 
outside air is a useless and expensive load on the cooling 
equipment. Air for ventilation should enter through the ap- 
paratus in order to control it, to clean it and to assure even, 
undisturbed distribution throughout the entire conditioned 
area. 

Under windy conditions entrance infiltration often ex- 
ceeds all ventilation needs. If the opening of doors is de- 
pended upon for ventilation, all control is lost. In build- 
ings with entrances facing on two or more streets and to a 
lesser extent in those with entrances on one street only, mere 
reliance on keeping the doors closed to exclude outside air 
fails to solve the problem, since the continual opening of the 
doors allows an excess flow of air. In many cities where 
summer wind velocities average over twelve miles per hour, 
the pressure differential built up across a building by the 
wind action produces air velocities through doorways fre- 
quently as high as five miles per hour. Particularly in build- 
ings with entrances in two or more outside walls drafts can 
sweep through every time the doors are opened. Obviously, 
the greater the traffic and business activity, the worse the 
conditions thus brought about. 


ting and Ventilating Engineers; Am. Soc. of Refrigeration Engineers, Chief Engineer 
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RECENTLY DEVELOPED INFILTRATION DATA 


Door infiltration in the summer cooling season is caused 
largely by wind pressure and the Weather Bureau records 
show that on the hottest days the wind velocity is usually 
above normal. Field tests show the direction of the prevail- 
ing wind to have small bearing on the actual direction of en- 
trance infiltration under conditions of exposure in cities. Ob- 
struction of air currents at the street level by surrounding 
buildings of varying heights causes the forces of wind velocity 
to be transformed into eddy currents and areas of varying 
pressures. These create entrance velocities in surprising di- 
rections. Even supposedly protected entrances may prove to 
be serious problems. 

Such conditions, of course, are most apparent in stores 
or buildings having entrances in more than one outside wall. 
However, equally unexpected problems are common in such 
areas having entrances in only one outside wall. The theory 


that a single entrance building is in effect an air-tight shell 
with only the single doorway to act as a part through which 
all the air is exchanged is false. Most stores or shops have 
ventilating fans, rear windows, stairways or elevator shafts 
through which the air pressure can be relieved as fast as 
built up by winds blowing against the entrance doors. Of 
course, too, the flow can be reversed and a strong exfiltra- 
tion take place. Examples of this condition can be found 
in almost any single entrance store where the wind is piling 
up a pressure in upper floors or on the blank side of the 
building. 
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The revolving door acts as an air lock. Because it 
less than 20 per cent volumetric efficiency and the d 
rotates on an average of only 4/10ths revolution b 


person, it permits less infiltration than swinging dod 


COST OF OPEN DOORWAYS | 


A summary of field data taken in a large number of citic 
shows that infiltration and exfiltration velocities in buile 
ings having entrances in more than one outside wall wi 
vary normally from a maximum of 350 feet per minute * 
a minimum of 150 feet per minute, with a mean of 250 fe! 
per minute. For single entrance buildings draft velociti¢ 
will vary from 80 feet up to as high as 250 feet per minut) 
Here the mean velocity for open door operation may 
considered to be 160 feet per minute. 

These figures show why it is impracticable to attempt t 
maintain comfortable conditions in buildings where cros, 
drafts through opposed open doorways are possible, and whi 
it is costly to permit the doors of single entrance air cory 
ditioned buildings to stand open. 

With two opposed entrances remaining open and a mea) 
infiltration velocity of 250 feet per minute, assuming a doubl) 
doorway 5’-0” wide by 7’-0”, the volume of infiltration 
exfiltration would amount to 8750 cubic feet per minut 
With ventilation requirements for 200 persons which woul 
be supplied through the apparatus credited to the infiltr 
tion loss, we have left a waste of 6750 cubic feet per mi 
ute of unconditioned air which would have to be cooled an 
dehumidified by contact and mixture with super-cooled an 
dehumidified air from the apparatus. Cooling from outst 
conditions of 90° Dry Bulb and 75° Wet Bulb to 78° D 
3ulb and 65° Wet Bulb inside, this would demand an ad 
tional cooling capacity of 19 tons. Allowing only one ¢ 
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Stop watch tests of traffic in and out of swing doors show 
the duration of the equivalent of full door opening lasts 
2.00 seconds per person. Each person passing through per- 


mits the entrance of 166 cubic feet under normal conditions 


oe 
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these entrances to remain open would save a considerable 
ount of load but there would still be an excess infiltra- 
ion loss of over 4 tons. 

In view of loads of such magnitude it is obviously im- 
tacticable even to attempt efficient or effective cooling when 
Wo or more opposite or cross draft entrances are standing 
pen. It is further apparent that leaving single entrance 
oors open is a costly practice. 


FFECTIVENESS OF SWING DOORS 


Unfortunately, simply keeping swing doors closed is not 
ntirely a satisfactory solution to the infiltration problem. 
ith a normal volume of traffic the doors remain open a 
ery large percentage of the time and at peak capacity con- 
itions, very closely approach the situation with open doors. 
ests conducted by clocking the traffic in and out of a large 
mumber of entrances and timing the duration of equivalent 
ull door opening with a stop watch show an average of 
00 seconds per person passing through a single set of 
wing doors, 

As pointed out above, tests show average draft velocities 
£ 250 feet per minute through multiple entrance buildings 
aving entrances on two or more streets. Assuming the area 
f the average swing door to be 20 sq. feet the average in- 
Itration per person through a single set of swing doors into 
store having entrances facing on another street will be 
/60 minutes draft opening per person x 20 sq. ft. x 250 
et per minute = 166 cu. ft. per person. 
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For single entrance buildings with a draft velocity of 160 
feet per minute, the corresponding cubic feet of infiltration 
per person would be 100. 

Cooling outside air infiltrated at such a rate makes air 
conditioning almost prohibitively costly. Moreover, with dis- 
tribution difficulties thus brought about satisfactory results 
are virtually impossible. For example, with a small dollar 
chain store averaging 600 entrance passages per hour, at 166 
cubic feet per person going in and out the drafts through 
the multiple opposed entrances produce an infiltration of 
100,000 cubic feet of outdoor air per hour. With 12° cool- 
ing under heavy wet bulb conditions this represents a cool- 
ing load of nearly 4 tons additional refrigeration capacity. 
Since air conditioning costs about $300.00 a ton installed, 4 
additional tons capacity represents an added cost of $1200.00. 

This excessive heat gain from infiltration is the reason 
why reputable engineers qualify temperature and humidity 
guarantees where there are entrances on more than one 
street unless the owner undertakes to keep the doors on one 
side permanently closed. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF VESTIBULES 


The time honored answer to entrance drafts, of course, 
has been vestibules. However, investigation of their efficacy 
explains the failure of vestibuled entrances to materially as- 
sist in maintaining guaranteed conditions. 

Casual observation of people passing through a vestibule 
gives a hint of why this device fails. With modern traffic 
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both inner and outer doors are open at the same time su 
frequently as to provide a duration of through draft open- 
ing for each person entering that is apparently little better 
than a single door. 

Actual tests show that vestibule action is even less satis- 
factory than is apparent to an observer. Figures on a large 
number of entrances of this type show the time, during which 
at least one inner and one outer door are open, to average 1.5 
seconds per person passing in and out. It is evident therefore, 
that in busy entrances a vestibule gives only 25% better 
protection than just a pair of swing doors. This means that 
the show window space or the floor area taken up by the 
vestibule is practically wasted. 


RESULTS WITH REVOLVING DOORS 


While the revolving door is an air lock and prevents drafts 
from sweeping through the entrance it is also a form of 
metering device and has been generally considered to force 
an exchange of air which would be greater in amount than 
the draft volume through a swing door entrance, except 
under most unfavorable conditions. While admitting the re- 
duction of draft with heavy winds prevalent in the streets, 
especially where multiple entrances exist, would not this 
advantage be nullified by the fact that on calm days the 
very action of the door would enforce an infiltration not 
otherwise to be contended with? 

Pursuing the investigation, however, laboratory tests 
showed surprising results. Measurements were taken to de- 
termine the actual amount of air displaced within the build- 
ing by the rotation of a revolving door as each person en- 
_tered the room. It was found that a revolving door, as a 
metering device, had less than 20% volumetric efficiency 
and that a revolving door rotated on an average of 4/10ths 
revolution for each person passing through. The faster the 
revolving door rotated or the more people passing through 
the revolving door per hour, the less infiltration there was 
for each person using the entrance. Table 4 in the accom- 
panying Time-Saver Standards sheet “Heat Transmission 
and Infiltration through Doors, Windows and Glass Ma- 
sonry”’ gives a comparison of entrance infiltration losses in 
various types of both occupancies and entrances. 


REDUCTION OF COOLING EQUIPMENT SIZE 


Considering the amount of additional entrance infiltration 
due to wind pressure in buildings where there are doors in 
two or more outside walls and the corresponding cooling 
load and equipment capacity required, the only possibility 
of guaranteeing conditions without excessive cost is to pre- 
vent excessive entrance infiltration. It seems evident from 
the facts developed that this can be accomplished by the use 
of a revolving door at one of the opposed entrances. About 
the only effective alternative would be to close permanently 
the doors at one of the opposed entrances. 

In single entrance buildings the possibility of making a 
sharp reduction in the original cost of equipment by using 
doors of the air seal principle should receive the greatest at- 
tention of the designer, particularly from the standpoint of 
improving air distribution and cutting operating costs, seal- 
ing out hot drafts from the street should be considered. Air 
conditioning is too expensive and the adjustment of distribu- 
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tion too delicate a matter not to employ every helpful auxil- 
iary means available. 


PERFORMANCE OF ENTRANCE DOORS 
WITH WINTER HEATING 


All of the fundamental objections to uncontrolled entrance | 
infiltration which so seriously affect summer cooling and | 
air conditioning apply as well to winter heating and air con- | 
ditioning. But the causes of infiltration differ. . 

Entrance infiltration during the heating season is due to | 
combinations of wind pressure, chimney action of tall build- 
ings and exhaust fan ventilation. Velocities through entrance | 
doors are roughly proportional to the height of buildings and | 
vary with outside temperatures, thus indicating the dominant 
importance of chimney effect. The following table shows) 
velocities found by tests for normal wind. They will be’ 
greatly increased by severe wind storms. 


ENTRANCE INFILTRATION VELOCITIES IN TALL BUILDINGS 


Normal Entrance Infiltration Velocities 
Miles per Hour 


Height of Building Outside Temp. Outside Temp. 
Floors 35°F. fie 
5 11.0 12.2 
10 13.8 16.8 
20 16.0 21.0 
30 18.2 26.0 
40 20.3 29.00 
50 22.5 32.00 
60 24.5 35.00 
Note: The above velocities are based on normal wind. 


They will be greatly increased by severe wind storms. 


Exhaust fan ventilation causes entrance infiltration in vary-| 
ing degree, depending, of course, on the fan capacity. Me- 
dium exhaust fan ventilation is at least equivalent to the) 
chimney action of a 10-story building; heavy exhaust fe 
ventilation is equivalent to the chimney effect of a 20-sto 
structure. 


OPERATION OF DOORS IN WINTER 


With a single hinged door controlled by a door check, the 
equivalent duration of a full door opening for each person 
passing through is 2 seconds. With a hinged door vestibule 
(4 feet to 15 feet deep) the equivalent duration of full door) 
opening through the vestibule for each person passing 
through is 1.5 seconds. 

A revolving door prevents through drafts but its rota- 
tion causes some displacement which is an infiltration load 
This volume depends on the rate of operation and is not 
seriously effected by wind pressure or chin action 0 
variations in outside temperature. . 

Results of tests similar to those made for summer cool 
ing conditions are presented in Table 3 in the accompam: 
ing Time-Saver Standards sheet “Heat Transmission at 
Infiltration through Doors, Windows and Glass Mason 
It should be noted that infiltration is expressed as the 
feet of air entering per person passing through the doors, 
whereas in Table 4 on summer conditions the values 
are cubic feet per minute per person in the room. In of 
words, winter infiltration is measured in terms of traffie wl 
summer infiltration is expressed in terms of occupancy. 
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PURPOSE 


The determination of heating and cooling loads in build- 
ings is governed in large measure by the heat transmission 
of the enclosing walls, roofs, floors and other exposed parts 
of buildings. The “coefficient of thermal transmission,” (des- 
ignated by the symbol (U) which expresses the rate of heat 
transmission, is given for a number of typical building sec- 
tions in the accompanying T-S.S. ‘Heat Transmission through 
Building Sections with Per Cent of Heat Transfer Stopped by 
Insulation.” Values for other commonly employed building sec- 
tions are published in the current A.S.H.V.E. Guide. When any 
building section differs in its assembly of component materials 
from those published in these or similar sources it is necessary 
to calculate the overall coefficient of heat transmission U. The 
method of making such computations and the basic data re- 
quired are presented in this sheet. 


THEORY UNDERLYING CALCULATIONS 


The overall coefficient of heat transmission U is the amount 
of heat expressed in Btu transmitted in one hour per square 
foot of wall, floor, roof or ceiling for a difference in tempera- 
ture of 1 degree F between the air on the inside and that on 
the outside of the wall, floor, roof or ceiling. 

It has been determined that heat transfer is retarded by the 
following elements comprising a wall, roof or other building 
section, taken in order from outside air to inside air: (1) the 
resistance of a film of air on the outside (which is generally 
considered to be exposed to wind velocities averaging 15 miles 
per hour); (2) the resistance of each layer of building ma- 
terials forming the structural section; (3) the resistance of 
each measurable enclosed air space formed within the building 
section; and (4) the resistance of the surface film of air on the 
inner face (which is considered to be in still air). 

The overall coefficient of heat transmission U is the reciprocal 
of the sum of the foregoing resistances. 


THICKNESS OF MATERIALS 


When a material is homogeneous, such as a piece of wood 
or insulating board, its ability to transfer heat is measured and 
expressed ‘per inch of thickness.” Its thermal conductivity (k) 
is the Btu transmitted per hour, per square foot, per degree 
F difference in temperature between the two faces, per inch of 
thickness. Its internal resistivity is the reciprocal (1/k) of its 
thermal conductivity. When calculating overall coefficients of 
heat transmission U of building sections it is necessary to take 
thickness into consideration. Example: Assume a material 
having a conductivity of .83 and therefore a resistivity of 1/.33 
or 3.03 is to be used in a thickness of % inch. In the calcula- 
tion of its contribution to the resistance of the whole section 
it is necessary to divide its conductivity by %” (.83 = .75) = 44 
or to multiply its resistivity by %4” (3.03 x .75) = 2.27 which is 
also the reciprocal of 44. It is easy to remember these rela- 
tionships by the fact that a low conductivity (k) indicates 
superior insulation value while a low resistivity (1/k) indi- 
cates poor insulation value. 

When a material is not homogeneous, such as a hollow build- 
ing block or a composite of plaster and lath, laboratory tests 
are made for each thickness of material commonly used rather 
than per inch of thickness. The values are then stated thus: 
thermal conductance (C) is the Btu transmitted per hour, per 
square foot, per degree F difference in temperature between 
the two faces, for the thickness stated or used in construction. 
Internal resistance (FR) is the reciprocal of thermal con- 
ductance (that is, R = 1/C). 

If the thermal conductivity or thermal conductance of a 
material is known, its resistivity or resistance (as the case 
may be) can be found by taking the reciprocal of the known 
value. 


How to Find HEAT TRANSMISSION of Building Sections 


REQUIRED DATA 


The accompanying table gives the values for common build- 
ing and insulating materials recommended for use in com- 
puting heat transmission coefficients by the A.S.H.V.E. Guide, 
1936. It shows the conductivity (k) or conductance (C) and 
the resistivity (1/k) or the resistance (R). Values for a va- 
riety of proprietary products and for variations from average 
types of staple building materials may be found in the 
A.S.H.V.E. Guide, 1936, beginning on page 107. For all normal 
computations the data presented here should be used. 


PROCEDURE 

To compute the correct overall coefficient of transmission U 
for any wall, floor, ceiling or roof section for which the co- 
efficient cannot be found in existing tabular data, proceed as 
follows: 


Rule I. Find in the accompanying table the resistance (R) or 
the resistivity (1/k) of each material, exposed surface and 
air space in the given section. Where resistivities are given 
(per inch of thickness) adjust the value to the actual thickness 
used by multiplying the resistivity by the actual thickness in 
inches or decimals thereof. Take the sum of all resistances and 
divide into one (to obtain the reciprocal of the sum); the result 
is the coefficient of transmission U in Btu per square foot per 
hour per degree F. 


Example 1: To compute the overall conductivity U of Section 
I in the Time-Saver Table. 


Exterior surface resistance (15 mph. wind movement).. 17 
Fir sheathing, building paper, Y.P. lap siding........... 2.00 
Air space between studsin.atjas~.cciets ce een ee 91 
Metal lath sand plaster) ¢3aih.< storys seine eieie nicer eer tenen eea 23 
Interior surface resistance—still air... ccs anew eee 61 

Overall Resistance) ooo...) <1 eve. ete siegeeiete «0 Siaeie ae ee 3.92 
Overall coefficient of transmission U = 1/3.92 = .26 Btu per 


square foot per hour per degree F. 


Example 2: To find the effect of using one inch of rigid in- 
sulating board in place of wood sheathing and the introduc- 
tion of one inch blanket form insulation midway in the air 
space in the same wall: 


Exterior’ surface resistance (15 mpB.) 2. .: 2.0.) seme At 
Wood siding (shingles or clapboards)................... 78 
1” rizid insulating board jsheathinge........ 2... 3.03 
First) airspace sissy ewciee ears aiave a hiecsicis rela nies eae ec 91 
1" blanket “insulation” 4... ..%.c% coe-~iyeree sens oe eit: een 3.70 
Second. aif. SPAace: js. ds. so.e:0.0 simile ois sie e's oles ale, cheietane i ePeeee ee OL 
Metal lath and) plasters cscicwes. sere ecies sferaeenleieiare tener 23 


Interior surface resistance—still air...:...............008 268 


Overall Resistance: «si\sers sci verse cr ceteleloretere oie aie ee ene 10.34 
Overall coefficient of transmission U = 1/10.34 = .10 Btu per 
square foot per hour per degree F. 


Reflective metals used as insulation must be associated with 
air spaces. The metal may be installed on one or both sides of 
an air space or as curtains dividing the air space into two or 
more separate air spaces. Thus in some cases an air space may 
have one side faced with aluminum foil and in other cases 
both sides may be bounded by foil. Values for each condition 
and for two widths of air spaces are given in the accompany- 
ing table. ; 


Rule Il. To find the overall coefficient of transmission of 
construction involving reflective metals, follow Rule 1, 
stituting for the normal air space resistance (.91) the 
sistance of each air space bounded on one or both faces 
bright metal as given in the accompanying table. Note thi: 
table also includes values for standard assemblies of foils whick 
save the addition of the separate air spaces. } 


NOTES 

* Indicates conductances and resistances for the thickness stated 
or used in construction, not per | inch thickness. All values not 
so marked are conductivities or resistivities ard must be propor- 
tionately modified if the material is used in any other net thick- 
ness than | inch. 

(a) One air cell in direction of heat flow. 

(b) Hollow tile values for 6”, 8” and 10” units are based on two 


_ Example 3: To find the effect of adding to the wall section 
defined in Example 1 an aluminum faced plaster base and two 


« 


equally spaced curtains of foil within the air space: 
? 


Exterior surface resistance (15 mph.) beets seen ee eene rene La 
Fir sheathing, building paper, Y.P. lap siding. secteeeees 2.00 
First air space (bounded 1 side by foil) over oY (a See oh 2.17 


Second air space (bounded both sides by foil) over EDL a) DAS 
d air space (bounded both sides by foil, one being the 
curtain and the other the plaster base) over .75”.... 2.44 


fetal lath and plaster...........-.-ceseseeeecreserrerree® Da} 
Interior surface resistance—still air.......---+++eee reer 61 


Miwarall Hesistance ......-....--.-0-ceeceeece ence eeeeees 10.06 


Werall coefficient of transmission U = 1/10.06 = .10 Btu per 
square foot per hour per degree F. 
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Serial No. 64 
How to Fi N iN ildi 
ow to Find HEAT TRA SMISSION of Building Sections |§NOVEMBER1936 
RECOMMENDED VALUES FOR COMPUTING OVERALL COEFFICIENTS OF HEAT TRANSMISSION 
ems : ene 
St Nerang ee) = armas 
Doser age = = 2] = 2 
MATERIAL zee 23 Ah na: 
a ie ac MATERIAL Ee) aes 
OBR Cy aes ee re} 6 Ag Re 
MASONRY MATERIALS 
Brick, Common 5.00 .20 et ee i 
: Face 9.20 ott Wood |.28* "79% 
Brickwork, damp or wet 5.00 .20 : 
Cement Mortar 12.00 .08 PLASTERING MATERIALS 
Cinder Concrete 5.20 19 Plaster (Gypsum) 3.30 30 
Cinder Blocks— 8 inch | Baer (a) .62* 1.61* Metal Lath and Plaster (34’’) 4.40* 23" 
12 inch § 44 1.96* Wood Lath and Plaster 2.50* 40* 
Concrete _ 12.00 08 Plaster Board—% inch 3.73* 27" 
Gypsum Fibre Concrete 1.66 .60 V> inch 7.82* 35% 
Concrete Blocks— 8 inch | .00* |.00* ; ; 
12 inch .80* B25 INSULATING MATERIALS 
Stone 12.50 08 Blanket or Flexible Fiber 27, 3.70 
Stucco 12.00 .08 Loose fill or bat type: 
Hollow Clay Tile— 4 inch | .00* | .00* Gypsum (flaked, dry and fluffy) 48 2.08 
6 inch .64* e572 Mineral Wool, all forms IDF 3.70 
8 inch .60* Ty Rock Wool, Glass Woo! 27 3.70 
10 inch $note (b) 58* 1.72* Rigid, ; 
12 inch 40* 2.50* Corkboard 30 393 
16 inch Bile 3.230 Fiber, typical wood, cane, etc. 33 3.03 
Hollow Gypsum Tile— 4 inch 46* Zee Reflective Type (see below, Air Spaces faced with 
Tile or Terrazzo 12.00 08 reflective metals aluminum foil) 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTIONS AIR SPACE AND SURFACE COEFFICIENTS 
Frame Air Spaces, over 34” faced with ordinary build- 1.10* 91* 
Fir Sheathing (1’’), Building Paper ails 1.41* ing materials 
Fir Sheathing (1), Building Paper and Yellow Surfaces, Ordinary, Still air |.65* b1* 
Pine Lap Siding 50" 2.00* Air in motion, 15 mph 6.00* eh 
Fir Sheathing (1), Building Paper and Stucco .82* 122" 
Pine Lap Siding and Building Paper, Siding 4” AIR SPACES FACED WITH REFLECTIVE METALS 
wide .85* 1.18* (ALUMINUM FOIL) 
Yellow Pine Lap Siding |.28* 78* Air space, faced one side with foil: over 34” wide Ab* Of: 
Flooring Air space, faced one side with foil: 34” wide 625 1.61* 
Battleship linoleum ('/4’’) 36. 74* Air space, faced both sides with foil: over 34” wide Ale 2.44* 
Woods (Across Grain) Air space,faced both sides with foil: 3” wide 57* 1.75* 
Maple or Oak (typical hardwoods) 1.15 87 Air space divided in two with single curtain of foil 
Yellow Pine or Fir (typical softwoods) .80 1.25 (both sides bright). Each space over 34” wide 23% 4.35* 
Each space 34” wide le 3236 
ROOFING CONSTRUCTIONS Air space with multiple curtains of foil, bright 
Roofing both sides, curtains more than 34” apart, in 
Asphalt, composition or prepared 6.50* 4 ie standard construction: 
Built-up—3% inch thick 3.53* .28* 2 curtains forming 3 spaces 15* 6.78* 
Shingles 3 curtains forming 4 spaces AG 9225 
Asbestos 6.00* AW fet 4 curtains forming 5 spaces .09* 11.66* 


air cells in the direction of heat flow. The 12” tile is based on 
three cells in the direction of heat flow. The 16” hollow tile 
consists of one 10” and one 16” tile, each having two cells in 
direction of heat flow. 

All values are taken from A.S.H.V.E. Guide 1936, Chapter 5, Table 
2, "Conductivities and Conductances of Building Materials and 
Insulators and are those recommended for computing heat 
transmission coefficients. 


PER CENT OF HEAT TRANSFER STOPPED 


It is sometimes convenient to express the values resulting 
from the use of an insulation material in non-technical terms, 
particularly when dealing with clients. This may be expressed 
as “per cent of heat transfer stopped by the use of building 
insulation materials.” See T-S.S. Serial No. 65. This percentage 
may be found as follows: 


Rule III. Determine the coefficient of transmission of the build- 
ing section as it would be constructed without using an insula- 
tion material. Also compute the coefficient of transmission of 
the same section as if the selected insulation materials had 
been incorporated therein. Subtract coefficient of transmission 
of the insulated section from the coefficient of transmission of 
the uninsulated section and divide this difference by the co- 
efficient of transmission of the uninsulated section. Multiply 
by 100 to obtain per cent of heat transfer stopped by the use 
of insulation. 
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= HEAT TRANSMISSION through Building Sections 
NOVEMBER 1936 with Per Cent of Heat Transfer Stopped by INSULATION 


LIGHT FACE figures in table give the coefficient of heat trans- BOLD FACE figures in table show the per cent of the heat move- 
mission U of the building section shown, with the indicated ment through the uninsulated building section which is stopped 
insulation material in place. by the addition of the indicated insulation. 


DEFINITIONS RIGID BOARD BLANKET FILL REFLECTIVE 


U — Overall coefficient of heat transmission or TYPE METAL FOILS 
(thermal transmittance) in Btu per hour per FLEXIBLE (Loose Seo Note rf fe 
sq. ft. of assembled structural section per degree or’ Bates) descripfica Shaan 


F difference in temperature on exposed faces 


% — Per cent of heat transfer stopped = 


U (not insulated) - U (insulated) 


100 — = 
U (not insulated) * k=33 k=.30 
k-Thermal conductivity of homogeneous material ’ Average Average i 
in Btu per hour per sq. ft. per inch thickness Fibre Board Cork Board 


per degree F difference in temperature on 


1 Air Space - Type I 


exposed surfaces 


5 
& 


U4 et a 
% | 8 19 35 46 58 
i a a U7 \{18 216° 414 G12 9:10 12141210 147,13 1 09 
sia | % | 31 39 46 54 62/46 54 62|35 50 58 65 
U 4512510 .06 .10 14 .10 .08 .07 
% 42 54 62 77 62 46 62 69 73 


19 NOTE: Rigid boards replace 


. 
N 0 


Both sides of | zy 
air-space 
A Siding or Clapboards See Notes 5&6 | 7 


B Wood Sheathin 
ee As {99 7MI15~. 12990 14 ea ettO 
® |\27 35 42 54 62/46 58 62 


C Metal Lath & Plaster (5) nlestan bese! 
ahs} they iS le Arlo alk ole) Ika? aley lit fale) 19 
2 |\28 36 44 52 60/44 56 64/32 48 56 64 24 


sheathing and plaster base. 
27 Other types added to ex- 


isting materials 


GD Between 
furring strips 
Wall - 12"—4 

ae Under lath 

Lath & laster base, 

Nictes ® » ihe’ | % |24 82 40 52 60/44 56 60 


34, Furring and plaster 
Oe Uaeoeeovi7msit igeisri0 
alestered ¥;' | % |35 43 50 62 68/53 62 71 


@oais bot 7 1230) 20 n.1714 ll el6e tamil 
slater 4| % |32 41 50 59 68/53 62 68 
24 finish floors. Values are 


Mies teena U 318 16 314412210 1,149,417 2.097.519 02102.09 
348 Oak Flooring ster boxe | % |28 36 44 52 60/44 56 64/32 48 60 64 ish floors 
U 15 .12 .10 .08|.06 .09 13 .10 .08s0m 
% 40 52 60 68| 76 64 48 60 68 72 


14.12 .10' .08'*.06 }.09 08 .06 |.13 .09 07 .05 
44 52 60 68 76|64 68 76/48 64 72 80 


D Studs, 3 34," 2" plaster 
ant "4 
4, Metal ks As UN 19 N17. 1S ei 2eslO lta lO 


S } Masonry Wall | q Wood Stud Wall 
Ww NO 


ESECEd 
Le | Ree 
(o> re) 


19 NOTE: Rigid boards usually 


placed between sub - and 


25," Yellow Pine 
Sub Flooring 


Between 
joists 


Nailed over 
floor joists 


i - \ 
Ouse! 18 Oe ae 
o+@ | * 28 mes on 
34" Metal Lath 
hae Sivan cat @) fee. | |}U: (18516 tale 210) 14g eue 
Pitclater’ | % |28 36 44 62 60/44 56 64 
28 
2 


UP \.26 223.19 Mis igo wise 
% |62 67 72 78 83|74 80 84 

ig 
U 242.17 G13 210, 0 7aert .17 .12 .09 .OSTRR 
% 65 75 81 86|88 84 75 83 87 88| 
u |.34 28 22 17 .13|.21 .16 .12|.30 .19 .14 .11| 28 q 
% |50 59 68 75 81|70 77 83/56 72 80 59 
U |.35'.29 423: s17-.13'| 21 Meerte 
% |49 58 67 75 81|70 77 83 


Between 
joists 


Above metal 
lath & plaster 


As 
() plaster base, 


Y2" plaster 


34! Metal Lath 
& Plaster 


Top Floor Ceiling 
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HEAT TRANSMISSION through Building Sections 


Serial No. 65 


with Per Cent of Heat Transfer Stopped by INSULATION _ novemseri936 


NOTES RIGID BOARD BLANKET FILL REFLECTIVE 
or TYPE METAL FOILS 
1. All calculations are carried to second decimal only FLEXIBLE (Loose See Note 7 f 


2. All exterior surfaces are considered exposed to 15 or Batts) description of Types 


M.P.H. wind, interior surfaces still air 


k =.33 k =.30 k= 
3. Insulating value of building paper is neglected ra 
Average Average 
4. All calculations are based upon ‘Recommended Fibre Board Cork Board 


Conductivities and Conductances for computing 
Heat Transmission Coefficients,” A.S.H.V.E. 
Guide, 1936 


1 Air Space - Type I 


2 Air Spaces - Type II 


‘[U.34| Q) Under oom cOe-l/irlS 1-13.16 9213-7,10 NOTE: Rigid boards placed 
] Ife Oak Flooring flooring 32 41 50 62 68/53 62 71 Passinitee oh 


257" 
Yaz Yellow Pine Between 
Sub Floor joists 


25, SSF Se eS SS Dea SS ES 
S-§ SSP —— 


pl See lm te O9 
47 62 68 74 


Ake avs Shey, 10 |.14 died Oe hO ek Siyet 112.09 
% |\44 50 56 65 71/59 68 71|47 62 68 74 


14 .11 .09 .08 | .06 .08 
59 68 74 76)|82 76 


% | 44 

Ce 2cmr lel sour ial O e121 0) .21e.10 12) 10) 060.10 |.235..15..11 2.09me0e 
% |\33 41 48 61 67/52 64 70/36 55 64 70/82 70/30 55 67 73 76 
gece css / wel See LA sLOm<k3aL0 

% |33 41 48 61 67) 52 61 70 


Cas 3ar. concen Opel > }.20 eek Oeele 
% |\48 57 66 75 80/69 77 81 
23 


cop ela elk 7, Oswae.L0 
46 52 61 70 74|63 72 76|50 65 74 78 50 
2aekO) cL Le OSmaus 


Baaeoon Unlt22e 19 elom ls e286. 120210) 20515 2125210 
rafters % |52 59 65 72 76|65 74 78|57 67 74 78 50 67 76 80 83 


With %' fibre board U 
(k.33) used as 


interior finish 


Both sides 
of air space 
O+@ 


14 .10 .08 .07 
59 71 76 79 


Fastened 
beneath 


With A" rigid 
insulating board 
(k.33) used as 
interior Finish 


S Floor over Unheated Space 


Supended 
Ceiling 


plaster base, 
Yo" plaster 


S 


Built-up Composition 


ee a 
fepies laid on slab 


Roof on 6" Under 
lis Conc. Roof Slab composition 
9 roofing 

= 


Roof Deck 


S 
& 


Wood OP ff 
on Nailing Me 


UA 
Strips I 
ig 


Beneath or 


KI 


Pitched Roof - 
Wood Shingles 


14 12 .10 .08 .06/.10 .08 .06/.15 . : 
% |70 74 78 83 87/78 83 87| 67 78 83 


DminsO Gece elo G1 ait9y 15) .12|.27 18.14.11 
% |46 55 63 71 77|66 73 79|52 


Dea lela oll, lS 11 

% |57 64 70 75 80|70 77 80) 61 

U | .24 ; 

% | 5ST 

Tel ae 128-10. 08s.06)).10 .08: .06).16°. 

% |75 79 82 86 89|82 86 89 71 
NOTES (Continued ) a 
5, Where insulating materials are used on both sides of a dead air space the same thick- the assumption that bright aluminum foil is used and that it always faces a dead air 


ness and type of insulation is assumed to be employed on each side. In actual practice space. The values given do not apply to dull sheet metals, aluminum foil paints, or other 


i i e greater than that used on the warm side reflective materials 
ee. oe pages 4 Find the correct value for such conditions Type I - Aluminum foil on ne side of - Lew Sot lh age she Also applies 
use the figure given for insulation used on one side of the air space in a thickness equal to conditions where insulation : - os - sides of a s a p 
to the sum of the thicknesses used on both sides, except with reflective metals ie is ee eas cae orl sok = ert ee ga ee 

abies aera cenariptid thi vine ee Se oo idleet pg eee of foils is eiuidared uniform in narrow air spaces and in wide 
pare 7 es pee Be cs aeichanl products horizontal spaces is considered as over ¥y, spacing. In all cases where foil would other- 
Zs Reflective metal foil aetiktoce: Calculations for reflective metal foils are based on wise face an infinite air space, building paper is included to form a limited air space 


NOTE: Foil facing enclosed 
55 air space under sheathing 


psy wis) giles ioe) els: 
71 79 84 86 


Beneath or 
between 
rafters 


With 4" fibre board 
(k.33) used as 
interior finish 


Both sides 
of air space 
or() aE @ 


24 
57 


| lath; hence these values are lower than 
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PURPOSE 

In the calculation of heating, cooling or air conditioning 
loads the movement of heat (loss or gain) through doors and 
windows and the increased heating or cooling load due to air 
infiltration through the cracks around these openings are de- 
termined separately from the heat movement through walls, 
roofs, ceilings and floors. See T-S.S. “How to Find Heat Trans- 
mission of Building Sections,’ and also T-S.S. “Heating and 
Air Conditioning Loads—I, II, ITI.” 

Presented here are data relating to heat transmission and 
infiltration through doors and windows, exclusive of solar heat 
gain through glass, which is considered in T-S.S. “Heating and 
Air Conditioning Loads—II.” 


HEAT TRANSMISSION 


Since doors and windows may be considered as homogenous 
materials always exposed to moving air outside and to still air 
inside, conductances and resistances can be neglected and the 
overall coefficient of heat transmission U given directly. These 
coefficients are presented in Table 1. The importance of mul- 
tiple glazing to reduce condensation and fogging on windows, 
especially with winter air conditioning, is shown on Chart 1. 


TABLE | - COEFFICIENTS OF TRANSMISSION (U) 
Doors, Windows, Skylights, Glass Masonry ** 


Windows and Skylights 
Single sheet of glass (window or plate) 
Double sheets of glass (compound lights, storm sash, etc.) 
Triple sheets of glass 


Glass Masonry 
Hollow glass blocks * 


Panel Wood Doors (assumed same as glass) 


Solid Wood Doors (calculated values) 

Actual thickness 
2% 
16 
1 %e 


Nominal thickness 


13 
1 
2 
2 


* Tentative value, based on average of tests on three types of units, pending greater 
accumulation of data. All values assume 15 mph wind velocity 


* * All other data except as above, from A.S.H.V.E. Guide, 1936, Ch. 5, Table 13 


CHART I - CONDENSATION ON WINDOWS 
AND GLASS MASONRY 


Practical maximum 
indoor rel. humidity 


fen) 
Oo 


oO 
oO 


Recommended 
minimum indoor 
relative humidity 


wo 
O77 


Le) 
oO 


© #tests on hollow glass 
DJ masonry units 


OUTDOOR TEMPERATURES (FAHR.) 


3s iF laboratory 


INDOOR AIR TEMPERATURE 70° F 


30. 40. 50 60 70 80 
RELATIVE HUMIDITIES INDOORS 


Condensation or fogging of windows will occur in winter in most parts of the U.S. 
if single glass is used and indoor relative humidity is maintained within the desirable 
range. Double glazing and hollow glass masonry cut heat losses approximately in half 
and greatly reduce likelihood of condensation 


10 20 
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Heat Transmission and Infiltration 
through Doors, Windows and Glass Masonry 


INFILTRATION DUE TO CRACKAGE 


Air entering buildings from out-of-doors affects heating and 
cooling loads to an important degree. It may leak directly 
through walls, enter through cracks around windows and doors 
and their frames, and enter directly through entrance doors 
during the periods when they are opened by traffic. Air leak- 
age through walls may be reduced so effectively by a layer 
of good building paper or by continuous plastered surfaces that 
this source of infiltration is commonly neglected. There is no 
measurable infiltration through walls built of structural glass 
masonry. 


Air leakage through cracks can be effectively reduced by 
weatherstripping. Since the quality and performance of various 
types of weatherstrips vary over a wide range, it is better, 
wherever possible, to use authenticated test data supplied by 
the manufacturer of the material used, than the average values 
necessarily presented herein. 


Note that variations in type and installation make it pos- 
sible for wood windows to develop double the average leakage 
shown. Also that proper fitting, especially of steel windows, 
can materially reduce them. 


TABLE 2 - INFILTRATION THROUGH CRACKS 
AROUND WINDOWS AND DOORS 


Cubic ee per hour per foot of crack 
Type of Window Condition ee various velocities in miles per hour 


DOUBLE HUNG 


Average window, not 
weatherstripped 


WOOD SASH 
WINDOWS 
(UNLOCKED) 


21.4} 39.3} 59.3] 80.0 | 103.7 


Average window, 
weatherstripped 


15.5] 23.6] 35.5] 48.6] 63.4 


Poorly fitted window, 
not weatherstripped 69.0] 110.5} 153.9 

Poorly fitted window, 
weatherstripped 


18.9| 34.1} 51.4 


DOUBLE HUNG | not weatherstripped, 


METAL 
WINDOWS 


unlocked 


Weatherstripped, 
unlocked 


STEEL SASH 
WINDOWS 


Residential casement, 
average 


Heavy casement 
sections, average 


Architectural 
projected, average 


Hollow metal, 
vertically pivoted 


Well fitted, not 
weatherstripped 


Well fitted, 
weatherstripped 


Poorly fitted, not 
weatherstripped 


Poorly fired, 
weatherstripped 


In active use, as 
in stores 


NOTES: *Values for door leakage are based on rules-of-thumb in common 
use and are not test values. * * For more.exact data see Tables 3 and 4. 


For more detailed data see Chapter 6, A.S.H.V.E. Guide, 1936. 


eat Transmission and Infiltration 
hrough Doors, Windows and Glass Masonry 


Infiltration through cracks around windows and doors may 
»e computed from data in Table 2: 

|. Measure the lineal feet of crack around each opening as 
ih For double hung windows take the perimeter plus 
jhe length of the meeting rail. For casements and pivoted win- 
lows take aggregate perimeter of all movable or ventilating 
jections. 

2, Determine the total effective crackage (which is the total 
trackage adjusted to allow for exfiltration from the leeward 
side of buildings) as follows: In a room having one exposed 
wall take all of the crack. With two exposed walls use the 
wall having the most crack. With three or four exposed walls, 
vake the wall having the most crack but in no case less than 
‘aalf the total crack. 
4}. Find the prevailing average wind velocity from local weather 
oureau data or from T-S.S. “Heating and Air Conditioning— 
Basic Data.” Refer to Table 2 for the cubic feet of air enter- 
mg per hour, per lineal foot of crack, for the selected wind 
velocity and for the type of window or door under considera- 
ion. Multiply this value by the effective crackage in lineal 
feet. The result is the total cubic feet of air per hour due to 
nfiltration. 

For data on converting this leakage into heating and cooling 
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loads see T-S.S. “Heating and Air Condition Loads—I.” 
INFILTRATION THROUGH ENTRANCE DOORS 


Due largely to lack of authentic test data it has been cus- 
tomary to neglect the air entering a building while entrance 
doors are in use except by the rule-of-thumb: “A single door 
in frequent use, as in a store, should have an infiltration value 
applied which is three times that for a well fitted door.” 

Recent research based on field tests on nearly 600 entrances 
reveals that heating and cooling loads are materially affected 
by entrance door infiltration.* 

Losses in summer are governed by wind velocity, type and 
size of doors, presence of cross draft through building due to 
doors in different walls and volume of traffic or nature. of 
occupancy of the buildings. In winter, these losses are gov- 
erned by the chimney effect due to the height of the building, 
and volume of traffic. In buildings of commercial character, 
therefore, the total infiltration load through entrance doors 
should be calculated from data in Table 3 for winter conditions 
and Table 4 for summer conditions. 


* The Infiltration Problem of Multiple Entrances, by A. M. Simpson and 
K. B. Atkinson; A.S.H.V.E. Journal Section, Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning, June, 1936. 


TABLE 3 - INFILTRATION THROUGH ENTRANCE DOORS - WINTER CONDITIONS 


Entrance Infiltration - Cubic Feet per Person Passing Through 


72" Revolving Door 


Traffic over 
800 per Hr. 
20 


Height of 


Building-Floors Traffic under 


800 per Hr. 


36" Hinged Door Vestibule 


Temp. 35° F 


36" Single Door 


540 650 720 


* EXHAUST FAN VENTILATION; Medium exhaust fan ventilation causes entrance infiltration at least equivalent to the chimney action of a 10 story building and heavy exhaust 
fan ventilation causes entrance infiltration equivalent to the chimney action of a 20 story building 


Entrance Infiltration - Cubic Feet per Minute per Person in Room 


Type of 72" Revolving Door 


Establishment Small Large 
Occupancy Occupancy 
Max. Infiltration Min. Infiltration 


Bank 
Barber Shop 
Broker’s Office 
Candy & Soda 
Cigar Store 


Dept. Store (Small 5 & 1o¢) 
Dept. Store (Large) 

Dress Shop 

Drug Store 


Furrier 

Hospital Room 
Lunch Room 
Men’s Shop 
Office (Private ) 


Office (Professional ) 
Office Building 
Public Building 
Restaurant 

Shoe Store 


(1) - Maximum values for exposed position and average wind velocity above 10 miles 
per hour ; 
(2) - Minimum values for sheltered location and average wind velocity below 5 miles 


ho . . 
NOTES: "For vestibule (double bank of hinged doors) entrance infiltration is 25% less 
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36" Hinged Door - 
Cross Draft Entrance 
(More than one door in different walls ) 


Min. Infiltration 


36" Hinged Door - Single Entrance 
(Doors in one outside wall only ) 
Minimum 


Maximum 
» Infiltration Max. Infiltration“ 


Infiltration’ 


than the value for single bank of hinged doors given above 

With two doors only, each one in different outside walls figure as SINGLE ENTRANCE 
during portion of time opposite door is closed and as:cross draft entrance during portion 
of time opposite door is open. With two or more doors in each of two or more outside 


walls figure throughout as cross draft entrance 


THREE ARCHITECTS 
AS DECORATORS 


UE toa constantly increasing accept- 

ance of modern design, architects f 
are assuming a more important position 
as decorators and designers of decora- 
tive appurtenances. Usually their work 
in decoration is limited to that for the 
individual client. Recently, Grosfeld 
House, New York furniture manufac- 
turers opened an exhibition consisting 
of two model houses, one decorated in 
various traditional styles and the other 
modern. Three of the rooms and their iF 
furniture in the modern house were de- 
signed by well-known architects. 


1, Eugene Schoen’s living room was 
distinguished by the manner in which 
he introduced a relationship between the 
interior and the exterior of a modern 
home. A large flower window, forming 
a wall of the house gives one a feeling 
that the room extends into the garden. 
The feeling of openness is further 
i i : achieved through the lack of door open- 
nee ; et a ings between the rooms. Another note- . 
: " : 4 worthy feature is the harmonious effect | 
ae: which can be achieved by combining | 
Amboyna, Sapeli, Paldao and Japanese | 
Ash Woods in one setting. The room 
is done in soft beige with hand carved 
beige carpet. 


ses: Press ; 2. Irvin Scott, in his library, demon- 
. 3 : strated the versatility of sectional 
furniture in a modern library in which 
the pieces of light, tropical Yuba wood 
are arranged into built-in wall units, 
while the upholstered pieces adapt them- 
selves to use as a long sofa, love seat, 
or corner chairs. The sectional furni- 
ture may be used interchangeably as 
dividing partitions, bookcases, curio 
cabinets, desks, storage facilities, or 
other practical units. The walls, 
draperies and carpet are carried out in 
two-tone effect of sand color and black 
with touches of green introduced in the 
upholstered pieces. 


a 


3. Morris Sanders, winner of the Archi- 
tectural League’s 1936 Silver Medal, 
created a trim modern bedroom within 
a background of three white walls and 
one in Chinese red, and an imposing 
full height window of glass brick. Mr. 
Sanders avoided the use of color in the 
furniture, preferring to confine his color 
to the red wall. The furniture combines 
the softness of brown leather with 
African Walnut wood with metal trim- 
mings to emphasize wood tone. 
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Main Lounge 


were built around 
Bigelow Carpets’... says Neel D. Parker, 


Advisory Decorator of the San Francisco War Memorial 


We’re proud of the part Bigelow carpets their service to be exceptional. They have men at 
+ Sammy + played in decorating the luxurious War the head of various departments who know all 
MaMEee = Memorial building in San Francisco. there is to know about carpets.” 
We're proud, too, of the fine tribute paid Bigelow Architects and decorators all over the country 
by Neel D. Parker, the advisory decorator on this have found us helpful in solving the multitude of 
project. \ carpeting problems that call for highly specialized 

“IT have been sold on Bigelow carpets for a long knowledge. Whatever your problem, may we serve 
time,” says Mr. Parker. “Bigelow not only makes you, too, as Carpet Counsel? Contract Department, 
excellent qualities, but has a very fine color range Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 140 Madison 
and unusual patterns as well. I have always found Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE 


BILDRITE 
SHEATHING 


On the outside of the wall Bildrite 
Sheathing offers these advantages: 


1. Four times the bracing strength 
of eight inch shiplap. 


2. Far more insulation than lumber. 


3. No open joints or knotholes... 
windproof walls. 


4. Easily handled ...does not injure 
hands, does not gum up tools. 


5. Waterproofed by a patented 
asphalt treatment. 


6. One solid piece 254 inch thick... 
easily applied. 


BILDRITE SHEATHING ———> 


AMERICAN 


EE SESE EE UES 


>. EEA WEE SE EES 


i a Ce NN ee  _ 


RE Se, TE EAS 
, 


ery ANY 
> 
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WALL 


INSULATE 


LOK-JOINT | 
LATH 
On the inside of the wall, Lok 


Joint Lath as a plaster base offer. 
you these advantages : 


1. Eliminates lath marks on wall: 
and ceilings. 


| 

2. Reduces passage of sound | 
through walls and ceilings. | 
| 


3. Effectively insulates. 


4. The “Lok” joint assures a rigi¢ 
level plastering surface. 


5. Minimizes plaster cracks. 


LOK-JOINT LA 


OF PROTECTION 


1S YOU BUILD 


Stod 
Wood - 
Siding t 
| INSULITE ! 
INTERIOR FINISH ! 
BILDRITE i 


asulite interior finish products... Tile, Plank, SHEATHING 
ilding Board and Hardboard... may be used 
r the inside of the wall to: 


TFA COS SESS 
| SN 


4"INSULITE 


Neod chair rail 


. Provide permanent decoration. 


Assure charming, modern interiors. : 
. : 4g INSULITE 
Effectively insulate. HARDBOARD 
' Correct acoustics. 


. Reduce the passage of sound through walls 
| and ceilings. 


— 


Buildings constructed with the Insulite 
wall of protection are buildings of 
| permanence and comfort. Let us send 
| you complete details and samples. 


HEAT LOSS REDUCTIONS 


ompared with same relative type of construction with wood sheathing and 
ood lath. The same percentage of reduction applies when 34” Insulite 
interior finish products are used instead of Lok-Joint Lath. ——— 


| 4b = 

LOK-JOINT 
LATH & 
Plaster 


Z 


U=0.14 44% Reduction 


ae 
LOK-JOINT H LOK-JOINT 


LATH & 
Plaster : Plaster 


Z 


W=0:16 367 Pigucion U=0.16 47% Reduction 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


3 Department AA76, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Twin Sectional. Stands 
80’ high. 71” wide. Sepa- 
rate half sections can 
pass through any average 


Sey 
Pie oi 


size door. Welded Steel Boiler hav- 


ing a capacity from 1,800 
to 42,500. 


There’s One 
for every 
Plaee and 


Purpose 


This Ad is frankly by-way-of- 
remindment. A sort of memory- 
jogger. 


You may have used certain of our 
boilers and sort of placed us in 
your mind as not having other 
kinds. For instance a specially de- 
signed Gas Boiler. A heavy-duty 
high pressure Hot Water Supply 
Boiler. Likewise a Welded Steel 
one. Or a big cast iron Twin Sec- 
tion one, that is so largely used for 
replacements, as the sections can 
pass through any average size door. 
Does away with all tearing out cost 
and nuisance. 


All of which boils down to the 
fact that Burnham makes boilers 
for all fuels and for every place 
and purpose. 


Glad to send you our new cata- 
log No. 74 covering all heating 
equipment. 


A specially de- 
signed Built-In Oil 
Burning Boiler. 


Gas Boiler. It has 
fully lived up on 
the job, to the test 
made at the plant. 
An excellent per- 
formance. 


The dependable 
Round Boiler for 
regular heating. 
Also made for high 
pressure hot water 
supply. 


Lumham poiler Corporation 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
of the United States and Canada 
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SULLIVAN LETTERS AT COLUMBIA 


The Avery Architectural Library of Columbia Univer 
sity has recently come into possession of an important anc 
unique Sullivan item. It is a scrapbook, prepared by 
Sullivan’s close friend, Lyndon P. Smith, and contain; 
not only clippings of the complete first publication of the 
“Kindergarten Chats” in the “Interstate Architect and Build) 
er” for 1901-1902, but also several letters from Sullivar 
to Smith, numerous manuscript comments on the history 
and derivation of this series of articles made by Smith, and) 
on the back cover, Sullivan’s original pencil layout for the 
completed series, made when the series was about half fin’ 
ished. It is dated ‘‘Palisades, New York, August 12, 1901,” 
and signed “Louis H. Sullivan.” . 

Lyndon P. Smith was an architect whose chief claim te 
fame seems to have been his continuing friendship with Louis 
Sullivan. He wrote the article in the “Architectural Ree. 
ord” on the Schlesinger and Mayer building in July 1904 
pages 53-60. This article, by the way, is particularly rick 
in illustrations of the lavish decorative metal work on thé 
Schlesinger-Mayer building in which Sullivan’s ideas 07 
dynamic growth-expressing lines were possibly carried fur’ 
ther than in any of his other work. 

At the period during which the “Kindergarten Chats”, 
were written, Lyndon Smith was living in Palisades, New 
York, and several of the articles in the series were composed! 
while Sullivan was visiting him there. The whole series 07 
fifty-two articles was an attempt by Sullivan to place his 
extraordinary organic philosophy in relation to the architec’ 
ture of America, and to present the whole in a way which was 
vivid and compelling. He evidently realized the importance. 
which this series had in his own development, and also as 
perhaps the most alive pisces of his basic ideas. For 
instance, on February 22, 1901, Sullivan wrote from Chicago 
as follows: 

The ‘Kindergarten Chats’ will strike deeper than you 
are inclined to imagine. As a psychological study they wil) 
be far and away beyond anything I have hitherto attempted 
The key to them, you will find, as the development pro” 
ceeds, slowly but elaborately—in the development of the 
character and artistic nature of the young man, from within 

It will be the first serious attempt ever made to test archi» 
tecture by human nature and democracy. Don’t let a cer? 
tain flippancy of treatment mislead you. Try to spread then’ 
as far as you can among the laity, for they will be free from 
technicalities. [ am writing for the people, not for architects: 

Kelly is a rough diamond. He deserves great credit fo 
his nerve and foresight, and a certain vague but strong de 
sire to make his journal an educational power. He insistec 
that I should write absolutely with a free hand. It’s a pretty 
heavy money investment for him and he ought to be backec 
up with subscriptions. I have written 27 of the articles, s@ 
I have my “‘curve”’ all right. 


Yours, 


(Signed) Louis.” | 

As he progressed in writing the series, and Kelly’s i 
sistence that he write “absolutely with a free hand” was 
leading to more vigorous and perhaps more bitter de 
ciations of what he felt was cheap and wrong in the 
can architecture of the time, he evidently came to real 
that what he was writing was really more for the gene 
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NEW INSULATION DATA 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION AND REFERENCE 


TIME-SAVER 
STANDARDS 


Serial No. ABA 


NOVEMBER 1936 
PURPOSE 


Data on Reynolds METALLATION*, with installation prac- 
tice, ure given herein as a guide to the selection and use of 
various forms of this reflective metal insulating material 


DESCRIPTION 

Reynolds METALLATION conslats of bright sheet aluminum 
cemented to one or both sides of @ tough kraft paper, Fur- 
njshed in rolls, It is available in ral types to facilitate In- 
stallation according to conatruction conditions and amount of 
Insulation required, Also available in (he form of Metalated 
Eeod* (a plaster base) and with heavy Sisalkraft paper back 
ing See Table 2—"Forms of MotalJation" (Reverse side) 


USES 

METALLATION is primarily an insulating materia! for bulld- 
ing construction involving hollow wall, foor or roof sections. 
Its insulating effectiveness depends wpon ita Influence on the 
enclosed air spaces it bounds or forms, not upon its thickness 
Hence, it must always face or divide an air space to Nave in- 
sulating value. 

Because METALLATION ts windproof and molsture-proof 
{t always serves as an effective weather-proofing barrier in 
any building section where it Is used, One layer, properly in 
stalled, (® so efficient as n windstop that the use of METALLA- 
TION for insulating purposes may eliminate the need for other 
building paper 


For data on the use of METALLATION for special insula 
ton applications, consult the nearest Reynolds office 


HOW METALLATION INSULATES 


yore alr spaces, METALLATION 
os. ‘Type A ot Type B 
y ait space Inta two 


city is negligible, duc 


N IR 


teriuls are yiven in TSS MLL 


REYNOLDS METALLATION—Basic Data 


paired by Internal condensation within the 


HOW TO CALCULATE 
INSULATION V 


In cnlewlatiny t 
th 


M5.3.1 M5.3.1 


INSTALLATION 
¥ L 


REYNOLDS METALLATION—Basic Data 


WHERE TO BUY 


TYPES “8 °C’ 
1 METALLATED ECOD 


B. Type C of Metallated Ecod 
pinster bows, (See T-5.S, K3.3.1) 


1- APPLICATION OF METALLATION 
‘Arrows point from reflective surfaces) 


In 
eee | 


2 TYPE B ONLY 


oe ome 
t 


. 


ry building matenals 


space faced one side 


Structural sir space feced both sides 
with Metalletion 


Aix space divided by single curtain of Matallation s 
(both sides bright) Forming two sir spaces each over 34” 


FIGURE 4 


TYPICAL 
COMBINATIONS 


As space divided by multiple 
curtains of Metaliation each 
ur space over 4. 


Srrvetvtal sir spece dinded by one 


i cumin of Metallation - forming two 


ait spaces wach 7 of more wide 


2 curtains forming 3 sir spaces 
2 curtains forming 4 wir spaces 
4 curtains forming 5 oir spaces 


Structure! a spece divided by two 


SESESTE NT MectaconTomiy ce 


wie spacer exch Yor more wide 


Bright metal insulation is one of 
the most discussed subjects in archi- 
tecture and building. In order to 
provide you with the latest, authori- 
tative data, we have prepared a 
Time-Saver Standards Sheet on Rey- 
nolds Metallation*, giving established 
facts about its efficiency and ap- 
proved methods of installation. We 
are glad to offer copies of this 
Time-Saver Standards Sheet to all 
architects, so that their offices may 
be fully informed on the subject of 


REYNOLDS CORPORATION 


ST 5 ed a ee 


PveeRse C T O.R 


Reynolds Air Conditioning, Metalumber Framing, 
Ecod Fabric-Reinforced Plaster Base, Paints, Liqui 
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{ 
Exposed sutfece ordinary building materiale fa still ei [ 


Exposed surface faced with Metallation in still air 


this increasingly popular insulation. 


In brief: Metallation provides per- 
manent high-efficiency at very low 
cost; its insulating value is not im- 
paired by moisture; it saves time and 
expense in heating or cooling a struc- 
ture because of its low heat storage 
capacity. We believe that Reynolds 
Metallation, according to all known 
tests, gives more insulation per dollar 
than other materials. Its use leaves 
more dollars to be spent on other 
parts of the building. In these days 


NEEeWe ORK 


Joists and Slabs, Metallation, 
d Metallation, Steel Windows 
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“|! METHODS 


REYNOLDS CORPORATION 


Vand 2 


19 RECTOR CT. 
HEW YORK, AV. 


of tight budgets it solves many a 
knotty problem. 

If you are not enrolled to receive 
Time-Saver Standards as issued, use 
the coupon below or your letterhead 
for your copies of the Time-Saver 
Standards Sheet on Reynolds Met- 
allation. 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


i ccsieuekineiennds conaiamras ee) pee) eo 


i REYNOLDS CORPORATION, 
19 Rector Street, New York 


jaaies ten ol 


[ Naren tarae Rate tie nt aia ss er midis ancl 
[eA ddresscn ers hee ren ok eee 


I Number of copies desired............. 


ep 
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Drafty rooms, cold floors, uneven temperatures 
throughout the house...no wonder this little fellow 
rebels! But there is no reason why this should 
happen in the homes you plan. Safeguarding 
health and providing comfort for your clients are 
services they’ll appreciate more than any other... 
especially when you can assure these benefits at a 
saving of up to 50% of fuel costs! 


You can do this by specifying Gimco Rock 
Wool Insulation. According to U S. Bureau ot 
Standards tests, its effectiveness in retarding heat 
leaks is unsurpassed in 


home building insulation. P= ~_ 
It is fire-proof, moisture- m, -& 
proof, and vermin-proof. : 
It will not pack down, 
dust out, disintegrate, or 
deterioriate. Gimco lasts 
as long as the house itself, Giese easton 
and adds greatly to the empty wall and ceiling spaces 
permanent value of the bie orste gis 
property. 

Let us tell you more 
about Gimco Rock Wool, 
and how our local dealer 
is prepared to cooperate 
with you. Just write to the 
General Insulating & Mfg. Gimco bats are easy to install 
Co., Alexandria, Ind... inbuildings under construction. 


HOUSE INSULATION 


Made by the world’s largest exclusive 
manufacturers of Rock Wool Products 
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public than for the architect, and that architects would b 
either blinded to its message by his denunciation of muc)) 
that they were doing, or else so immersed in technicalj 
ties that its philosophy would be over their heads. In an 
other letter to Smith, which bears no date but evidently wa) 
written a little earlier than the one just quoted, he writes 


“My dear Lyndon: 1 

I should like to have the ‘Kindergarten Chats’ circulate) 
as extensively as possible among the Jaity. The architect 
will not understand much of what is in them, but the laity 
more open minded, will. . 


Please send to 


E: C> Kelly 
Mgr. Interstate Publishing Co. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. | 
Cleveland, Ohio 
as copious a list as you can of those who might be intereste’ 
in reading these articles, and he can send them notices an 
a subscription blank. It is among the people that we war) 
to work. The composition of the articles is going along mer 
rily. I have written 27. In the 24th I get the ‘young mar 
out of doors on a hot summer’s day, and the awakenin' 
begins. 
Let me know, from time to time your impressions of th) 
articles, as they appear. How is everything with you an) 
yours? 
Truly, | 


Sullivan.” 


It is one of the tragic happenings of American architec 
tural history that this series of articles should have bee: 
published in an obscure weekly technical paper which neve) 
enjoyed a large circulation. Its numbers have unaccountabl 
disappeared, because, as far as I know, this set, in Lyndoy 
Smith’s scrapbook, and now in the Avery Library, is one 
only two or three extant today; Lyndon Smith though 
it a unique set. 

Nevertheless, despite the comparatively small circulatio’ 
which these articles enjoyed, their fame spread rapidly, an! 
the “Kindergarten Chats” were almost a legend—as importa 
and elusive as many legends—until the reprint of the series 
edited by Mr. Claude Fayette Bragdon, was brought ow 
by the Scarab Fraternity in 1934. It is noteworthy that i 
this reprint Mr. Bragdon felt himself called upon occasion! 
ally to moderate Sullivan’s vituperations and to eliminat) 
some of his puns and some of his slang. Just how far thi 
modification went, only a word for word examination of th) 
original would reveal. The changes are undoubtedly ver) 
minor and admirably fitted to make the articles more under 
standable today. On the other hand, to read them actual’ 
as they came, hot from Sullivan’s imagination, puns, vitupera, 
tion, and all, is an experience worth having. Whatever on) 
may think of the quality of Sullivan’s poetry, and howeve 
one may deplore certain narrownesses of appreciation am 
certain blindnesses to other types of architecture than hi) 
own, one can only admire the extraordinary vitality of thy 
entire series. The wide sweep of its design, and especiall) 
Sullivan’s deep feeling that architecture and human life 
economically and politically, as well as culturally, were 1 
evitably bound together—that to change one was to che 
the other—that was insight rare at the time. It is that w 
makes Sullivan the unique figure he is. The blindnesses ami 
some of the vituperation were the results of a life of trag 
conflict which neither Sullivan nor his opponents underst 


Henry Davis III, Architect 


L goes without saying that a yacht club should 
have a nautical atmosphere. How well this has 
been achieved in the Tri-State Yacht Club at Essing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, is shown in the accompanying 


photographs. 
The officers of the club have been good enough 


to say the following about the contribution of Sloane- 


Blabon Linoleum to the attractiveness of these rooms: 


“The smart and colorful appearance of the lino- 
leum floor attracts all-comers and completes two 
extremely pleasing rooms. We are well satisfied with 
Sloane-Blabon Linoleum and the manner in which 


it stands up under hard wear.” 


Sloane-Blabon Linoleum, Azure Blue with Gray center circle 

and stars of Clear White, plays an important part in the decora- 

tive scheme of the club's lounge. 
xy x % 

The Sloane-Blabon Linoleum floor in the bar, below, is particu- 

larly colorful. The largest area is Azure Blue; the wave effect, 

Clear White; the border, Burgundy. 


We shall be glad to send you a list of other recent Sloane- 
Blabon installations together with our new, profusely illus- 
trated Linoleum Handb ok. Write W. & J. Sloane, Selling 
Agents Division, 295 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SLOANE-BLABON LINOLEUM 
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legs COLDtheres==. 


(at the top of Mount Washington) 


...but it’s WARM inside 


(note Cabot’s Quilt insulation) 


The Mount Washington observatory has per- 
haps the coldest and most exposed location of 
any winter residence in the United States. It is 
kept warm for the young men who occupy it all 
winter by a stove in the living room, a chimney 
pipe extension into the bunk room (pictured 
above)—plus the insulating power of Cabot’s 
QUILT. 

Cabot’s Quilt is one of the most effective and 
economical of all insulations. Furthermore, it 
is a proved fact that Cabot’s Quilt does not lose 
its insulating properties even after decades of 
service. From the evidence of old buildings, 
recently demolished, we know that it is vermin- 
proof, that it does not pack down, does not 
deteriorate. It is as permanent as any part of 


the building. 
FREE QUILT BOOKLET—TIf you are interested in 


the subject of insulation, write for our Quilt booklet, 
Build Warm Houses. Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1143 Oliver 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


HEAT INSULATING—SOUND DEADENING 
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a tragic conflict which embittered and eventually de- 
stroyed him. The marvel is that out of such bitterness, out | 
of such unhappiness, there could flow these vividly presented | 
architectural truths and these almost orgiastic hymns to | 
the power of nature. 

Lyndon Smith was one of the few men who realized the 
implications of this series of articles to the full. On the 
next to the last page of the scrapbook, he wrote the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The Series herein contained represents the views, philos-— 
ophy and preachments resulting from many years of ob- 
servation and study resulting again in eminent results of a 
‘practical’ nature of a true Master of Art. 

To the unbiased and receptive mind of the young, they 
can be of great value, a store house of intellectual and psy- | 
chological lore; not to be read superficially but with a | 
gradual awakening of normal moral life. To the elderly and | 
experienced they ee with prophetic force. 

| 


I know of no other copy extant except possibly the original | 
manuscript and its successive transcripts. 

In case of my demise, it is my desire that this book be | 
placed within the reach of students of Art, possibly in the 
Avery Library, Columbia, or similar abiding place of thought. | 

Lyndon P. Smith.” 

A more personal touch is given by his comments written | 
on the last page, telling the story of Sullivan’s visit to Pali- 
sades in a way sympathetic and deeply felt. 

“The morning after S. arrived at Palisades, we went down | 
the hill to Sneeden’s Landing—the western side of Dobb's: 
Ferry, N. Y. There, sitting on the frame of an old sailboat) 
hulk, he thought out his final chapters. On returning home, / 
he wrote out the synopsis (sic) opposite. The articles were | 
written under vastly varying conditions and environment. | 
In smoky Chicago—around the spots at Palisades—down 
in the Sunny South at his beautiful place in Ocean Springs, | 
(see my Art, in Architectural Record 1905) and in vary- . 
ing moods. 4 

While at my place, he was often at his best—many walks | 
in the woods and drives down the Palisades and back into i 
the country. It seemed as if it were the zenith of our friend- 
ship and lives. : 

He enjoyed his visit greatly—so did I. 

P. Sam 

It seems particularly fitting that as Lyndon Smith wished, 
this scrapbook has finally come to rest on the shelves of the } 
Avery Library, to take its place with the other expressions of | 
great architectural thinking there enshrined. 


KELVIN BUST FOR SMITHSONIAN 


A bronze bust of Lord Kelvin of Largs, Nineteenth Cen- | 
tury British physicist, commonly known as the “father of 
modern refrigeration and air conditioning,” was recently pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian Institution by officials of the} 
English-Speaking Union. 

The gift was made possible through the generosity 


who was among the prominent guests who gathered to de 
honor to the great scientist whose name is identified with the | 
Kelvinator, first electric refrigerator for household use; 
kelvin, a commercial unit of electricity; Kelvin’s law 
measuring the most economical diameter of an electric wit 
and Kelvin, or Absolute, temperature scale. 


Specify“ PENNUERNON”. not just window lass 


RNON 


Winpow Grass. 


DEFECTS CAN’T ESCAPE discovery yr rte etree -- 


° ‘ mosey Ae Our new booklet, called *“The Making of a Leader”, 
when this Penny ernon Craftsman describes in dramatic pictures the manufacture of 


subjects Pennvernon Glass to edge Pennvernon Window Glass. To get your free copy of 


inspection! Ne part at 3 regular thisintevesting book, sign and mail this coupon to 
system of checking Pennvernon quality, Eilstelessb Uh Gi 
at frequent intervals he inserts one edge PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
of a sheet of glass into his mercury vapor 2198A Grant Building, Pittsburgh, 
lamp. There, violet illumination, spread- Name 
ing through the glass edges, mercilessly Address 
exposes all seeds and other imperfections. 
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ECONOMY WITH BEAUTY 


@ The beauty of the many lustrous surfaces of Aluminum needs 


no fan-fare * The economy of Aluminum as a general-purpose 


architectural material is equally evident * All forms of Aluminum 
are easy to fabricate, to handle, to erect x There can be no streak- 
ing or staining of adjoining surface * A wide variety of finishes may 
be used to obtain your most seated decorative effects * Alcoa 
Aluminum gives real economy in first cost, real economy in upkeep 
* No accident is this wedding of economy with beauty * Architec- 
tural requirements as to form and shape and finish have been a 
major program with us for many years * We think you would find 
discussion with one of our engineers highly profitable * Aluminum 


Company of America, 2195 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA 


ALUMINUM 


‘ick-up 
our phone 

...and 
We pick-up 


your 


Shipment 


.. that is all that need be done to have your 
shipment, large or small — shipped swiftly, 
safely and economically anywhere by Rail- 
way Express. Prompt pick-up by a swift motor 
vehicle; “hurry-up” service on fast passenger 
trains; and speedy delivery to destination. 
Railway Express’ 57,263 skilled employees 
and 23,000 offices are ready for instant action 
when you pick up your ‘phone. Free insur- 
ance up to $50 covers every shipment and 
additional liability costs only 10 cents per 
$100 valuation. For service or information tele- 


phone the nearest Railway Express Agent. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL AWARDS 


The judgment of the 9th Annual House Beautiful Small | 
House Competition was completed last month. In addition 
to the usual awards was a special prize this year for a week- | 
end house. The judges were Kenneth Kingsley Stowell, | 
Editor of House Beautiful; Ethel B. Power, author; Andre | 
Fouilhoux, architect of New York; Pope Barney, architect | 
of Philadelphia; and H. F. Hentz of Hentz, Adler and | 
Shutze, architects of Atlanta. || 

The winners in Class I (houses east of the Mississippi) I 
were— 

Ist—Perry M. Duncan, New York City 
Graham Edgar House, Bronxville, N. Y. 
2nd—Hunter McDonnell, New York City 
Norman Kadison house, White Plains, N. Y. 
Honorable Mention—Edwin M. Loye, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Raymond A. MacDonald house, Scarsdale, N. Y. | 
Honorable Mention—Royal Barry Wills, Boston, Mass. | 
House in Revere, Mass. | 


The winners in Class II (houses west of the Mississippi) 
were— 
Ist—William Wilson Wurster, San Francisco, Cal. 
Edwin S. Berry house, Santa Cruz, Cal. | 
2nd—Frederick L. R. Confer, Berkeley, Cal. 
Mr. & Mrs. W.-H: Hall house, Sausalito, Cal. {| 
Honorable Mention—Wallace Neff, Hollywood, Cal. 
Robert F. Garner, Jr. house, San Marino, Cal. 
Honorable Mention—William Wilson Waurster. San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Mr. & Mrs. Forest Naylor house, Onli. Cal. 
Honorable Mention—Winchton L. Risley, Los Angeles, \ 
Cal. 
Nelson Wheeler house, Pasadena, Cal. 
The winners in Class III (week-end houses) were— 
lst—Gardner A. Dailey, San Francisco, Cal. 
William Lowe, Jr. house, Woodside, Cal. 
Honorable Mention—(1) Harwell Hamilton Harris, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
House at Fellowship Park, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(2) Donald Beach Kirby, Balboa Island, Cal. 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred Pease house, Balboa Island, Cal. 
(3) William Wilson Wurster, San Francisco, Cal. 
Miss Diantha Miller house, Carmel, Cal. 
(4) William Wilson Wurster, San Francisco, Cal. 
Frank McIntosh house, nr. Los Altos, Cal. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Don Uhl, Architect, announces the removal of his office to 
183 N. Martel Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


James B. Hawkins and William A. Netherland, Architects, an- 
nounce that they have dissolved partnership. Mr. Nether- 
land will continue his practice at the former location, and 
Mr. Hawkins has opened an office at 405 Elsby Building, 
New Albany, Ind. 


E. Burton Corning, Architect, announces the removal of his” 
office to 1640 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. | 


Gerald S. Adelman announces the opening of an office at 10: 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, for the practice of architecture 
and is interested in manufacturers’ catalogs. 


Tastes may differ widely in regard to style of architecture, 
interior decoration and the like. Period furniture and period 
houses may always be popular with some. 


Lo en 


<@ COMPLETE CHANGE OF AIR 
EVERY 10 MINUTES. 


@ 95% OF THE IMPURITIES 
REMOVED FROM AIR. 


@ OVER 80% EFFICIENT...AS 
COMPARED WITH 20% TO 40%. 


@ CONTROLLED HOT WATER 
THROUGH HEATING SEASON. 


@ QUIET, EFFICIENT FAN TO 
CIRCULATE THE AIR. 


THIS UNIT (The Norge Fine-Air Conditioning Furnace Unit) 


MAKES THE MODERN HOME MORE MODERN 


For the modern home Norge offers 
the complete solution to the prob- 
lem of heating and air conditioning. 


_ The Fine-Air Conditioning Furnace 


Unit performs the functions of 
| warming, filtering, humidifying and 
circulating air with an amazing de- 
_ gree of efficiency—provides plenty 


of hot water at no additional cost. 


In summer this unit may be used 
to circulate filtered, night-cooled 


Get the complete story of Norge home appliances for apartment or home installation. 


air or—if desired—may be supple- 
mented with cooling and de-humid- 
ifying equipment. 


Get the detailed facts about the 
Norge Unit. Call the Norge dis- 


tributor or write direct to us for 
descriptive literature. 


NORGE HEATING AND CONDITIONING 

DIVISION Borg-Warner Corporation, 

606-670 East Woodbridge Street, 
Detroit, Michigan 


NORGE 


There are distinct advan- 


Bese’ in standardizing on Norge equipment, apart from the exceptionally high quality of the products themselves, 
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DOUBLE FEATURE, STARRING ‘INCOR’ 


Perhaps you are facing the same kind of problem which John Eberson, New York architect, solved 
last Fall in completing Washington’s new Penn Theatre. Behind-schedule construction and approach- 
ing cold weather, with its concrete frost-hazard, meant overtime and costly heat-protection to the 
contractor—delayed opening date and lost revenue to the owner. Mr. Eberson got both parties to- 
gether, and they decided to use ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement for the all-concrete balcony, with its inclined 


beams and supporting risers, 20-foot cantilevered span. 


District of Columbia Code specifies 21-day shore removal in fall and winter. ‘Incor’ test cylinders, 
job cured at 51° by building inspector, averaged 5-day strengths of 2160 lbs.—exceeding the 28-day 
requirement with ordinary cement. Result, riser forms stripped in 4 days, beams in 6 days. Total of 


15 days saved by using ‘Incor’, theatre opened on time, owner’s revenue protected. 


A 15-day time saving, with job overhead $50 a day, means a $750 cash saving, and ‘Incor’ also 
saves costly heat-protection, because it is self-supporting, safe from frost-hazard, in one-fifth the 
usual time. An important two-way saving, which suggests that architects consider the economy of 
changing to ‘Incor’ on jobs now in progress. Write for free copy of new book, ‘‘Winter Construction” 
—address Lone Star Cement Corporation, Room 2211, 342 Madison Ave., New York . . . ‘Incor’* 


and Lone Star Cement sales offices in principal cities. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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rennet 


Hoey 


T-SQUARE RENDERING 


“Too often the architect or draftsman who 
can make an excellent appearing working 
drawing cannot turn out a convincing free- 
hand rendering. While it would be well 
worth the effort to learn how to do a sketchy 
presentation drawing, in the interim the best 
-results can be obtained by using the 
T-square and triangle for rendered eleva- 
tions or scale drawings. Referring to any 
set of competition drawings will serve to 
illustrate how effective the precise rendered 
drawing can be. It takes more time to pro- 
duce a detail such as the one shown above, 
compared to a quick freehand effort, but it 
has the added value of accuracy. Moreover, 
anyone can do it. The exact relation of sur- 
faces can be indicated by the pattern of 
shadows. When it comes time to develop 
-size details, an accurately drawn and 
dered scale detail will be of immense 
Ip in determining the best profile for pro- 
ecting members.” 

GeraLp K. GEERLINGS. 
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O matter how you feel about details of the Colonial as 
compared with the modern, you need a pencil with a 
sensitive “feel” to do justice to either. Pick up certain 
pencils and you know before the end of the first line that 
things aren’t going well—and won’t get better. Pick up a 
Microtomic Van Dyke and use solely an F grade if you 
choose, as was done for the entire drawing above (repro- 
duced actual size), and at once sense what may be termed 
a “facile point.” The wood whittles easily. The lead wears 
down slowly. Best of all the lead is so strong that when 
bearing down hard, as with an F Microtomic to get good 
blacks, the point will neither crumble nor grumble. If you 
want to be able to concentrate on the drawing and never 
give the pencil a thought, Microtomic Van Dykes are the 
most obvious solution. 


MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE 
EBERHARD FABER 


& 
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TEGO-BONDING 


MEANS EXPOSURE-PROOF 
PLY WOOD 


Priywoop that is really proof to water, 


weather and mold has become an 
established commercial product in the 


past two years. 


Tego-bonding,— gluing with dry resin 
film adhesive,—has made the avail- 


ability of such a material a fact. 


Tego-bonded plywood offers not merely 
improved resistance to moisture and 
exposure breakdown. It offers perma- 
nent assurance against delamination 
due to glue deterioration, whether from 


water, climate changes or mold growth. 


Tego Glue Film is manufactured by 
THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS AND 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Philadelphia. 


RESINOUS PRODUCTS 


TRADE MARK 


eee 
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BOOKS 


TRINITY CHURCH IN NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. By ie = 
Morrison Isham. ||! pages, 734 by 10!/4 inches. Illustrations fro 
photographs and drawings. Boston: 1936: D. B. Updike, The Merr' 
mount Press. $5. 

Here is the architectural history of the church fabric ¢ 
the oldest parish in Rhode Island. Its importance in ey 
emplifying the strength of Sir Christopher Wren’s wor 
in influencing our early meeting houses, well warrants th) 
scholarly treatment afforded it by Norman Morrison Ishan) 

Mr. Isham has come to be regarded as the outstanding at 

thority on the early architecture of his State, and this pa: | 

ticular subject seems to have enlisted his most painstakir 

study and research. The first church, 1701-1726, was 1 

placed by a second structure, 1725-1762, which was lengtl 

ened and otherwise altered to its present form. Incidentall) 

D. B. Updike has given the volume a typographical dre 

worthy of its subject matter. 


SPECIFICATION FOR THE DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTI 
OF STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR BUILDINGS. Revised 19 

26 pages, 8!/y by II inches. Illustrations from graphs. Pamphi) 
binding. New York: 1936: American Institute of Steel Constructiq) 
Single copy gratis, variable prices in quantities. 
This booklet is the result of an authorization, by the Boa’ 
of Directors of the American Institute of Steel Constru 
tion, of a committee to review the Institute’s standard speci’ 
cation. After two years’ work, the committee has complete 
its task, and the specification now printed was official) 
adopted by the Board June 24, 1936. It recognizes, of cours 
the increase of basic unit stress from 18,000 to 20,000 poun’ 
per square inch. | 


colm H. Sherwood. 284 pages, 5!/> by 8!/ inches. Illustratic. 
from photographs. New York: 1936: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
The word ‘“‘romance”’ in the title is significant. Here 
be found no records of stresses and strains, manufacturiy 
processes and grading rules. The author is interested in te 
ing the story of where the many varieties of wood origina 
finding their way eventually into our furniture, our paneli 
and wall veneers.. To make up for his romanticism, he a 
pends a table of condensed data, listing sixty woods, the 
commercial sources, botanical names, color, and one or ) 
other significant facts. 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
AIR CONDITIONING. Held at the University of Illinois 
4 and 5, 1936. 154 pages, 6 by 9 inches. Illustrations from pho} 
graphs and diagrams. Pamphlet binding. Urbana, Ill.: 1936: En) i 
neering Experiment Station. 50 cents. f 


Here is a wide range of detail and discussion regardi)) 
air conditioning in a comparatively non-technical mann) 
There is no attempt to discuss the many phases of industt) 
air conditioning bound up with the manufacture of ma 
commercial products. Each of the papers was presented by 
technician recognized as an authority on the subject of wl 


he wrote. 


PLANNING NEIGHBORHOODS FOR SMALL HOUSES. Techi il! 
Bulletin No. 5. 32 pages, 6 by 9!/4 inches. Illustrations from ary 
ings. Pamphlet binding. Washington, D. C.: 1936: Federal F 


Administration. 
The principles involved, and the methods of achiev: 
proper plot plan for residential communities, the gové 
principles of thoroughfares, culs-de-sac and street pa 
generally, are set forth in succinct text and diagram 


| 


This booklet 


illustrates the wide 
range of air condition- 
ing applications han- 
dled by Carbondale. 


Ask for a copy.... 
No. 1119. 


guttetin WI? 


room. Typical of fine 
3 laces where patrons 
enjoy the comfor of Carbon- 
dole controlled atmosphere 


eatin: 


St. George Hotel, 
Riba, New York 


Fo small stores, large department stores, public buildings, hotels, banks, 

theatres, hospitals, offices... wherever 

human comfort is a consideration... air DISTRIBUTORS 

conditioning means better business. We have a few desirable territories 
Carbondale specialists will gladly esti- | opentordistributors whocan qualify. 

mate your requirements, without obligation. 


CARBONDALE 


CARBONDALE MACHINE CORPORATION Los ANGHES PITTSBURGH «SETHE 


ATLANTA CINCINNATE DETROIT NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 

BOSTON CLEVELAND EL PASO UNIT OF WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION NEW YORK ST. PAUL TULSA 
BUFFALO DALLAS HOUSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO DENVER BANS AS CILY. General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


AR-3648 
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TECHNIQUES 


BONDING RESIN FOR VENEERS 
AND PLYWOOD 


A new 
use in the production of superior grades 
of plywood and other laminated prod- 
ucts, has recently been placed on the 
market. This material, termed “Cata- 
bond,” is practically colorless and can 


synthetic resin, developed for 


be used as a bonding material between 
the different plies as well as a surface 
coating. Both operations are performed 
at the same time during the hot press- 
ing of the plywood or veneer. Catabond 
is said to be waterproof, weatherproof 
and highly resistant to washing and to 
injury by fungus growth, insects and 
the like. 
wood that has been rendered fireproof 
by salt or other impregnation and in 
bonding wood or other materials to such 


It can be applied in bonding 


composition fireproof boards as Transite 
and Masonite. The resin itself is said 
to be non-inflammable and resistant to 
heat up to temperatures at which wood 
itself is injured. Forming a transparent 
and practically colorless film when it is 
applied to wood prior to curing, it is 
said to take the place of lacquer or var- 
nish and the grain of the wood is 
brought out in the same way. If a col- 
ored surface is required, the wood may 


be stained or pigment can be mixed 


METHODS 


with the liquid resin when it is applied. 
Catabond is produced and marketed by 


American Catalin Corp. 684M 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


Seen 
BRACKET FOR QUIET BLOWER 
The development of a sound and vibra- 
tion dampening device for a direct-con- 
nected blower has been announced by 
lig Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago. 


MATERIALS * RESEARCH ¢ PRACTICES) 


This new mechanism, known as a 
“floated drive bracket” is intended for 
use on Ilg direct-connected blowers in 
those installations where extra precau- 
tions must be taken in the maintenance 
of unusual quietness of operation. The 
standard motor bracket is mounted on 
a second floating bracket which is in- 
sulated from the blower housing to 
which it is secured by flexible rubber 
cushions. There is no metal to metal 
contact between this floated drive brack- 
et and the blower housing. It is claimed 
that due to the Ilg method of direct con- 
nection in which the blower wheel is 
mounted directly on the motor shaft, 
permitting the isolation of both motor 
and wheel as a single unit when using 
the Ilg floated drive, maxi- 

mum quietness is assured. 685M 
FLOOR AND CEILING PLATES 

Floor and ceiling plates, made especially 
for copper pipe sizes to give a finished 
appearance to pipe lines where the pipe 
is run into the wall, floor or ceiling, 
are now available through American 
Radiator Company, New York. Made 
with a non-tarnish chrome finish, the 
floor and ceiling plates employ a spe- 
cial spring that holds the plate in 


place without noise. 686M 
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THE FAMOUS KOH-I-NOOR DRAWING PENCIL (N2 1500) 


pH PENCIL is known, by reputation at 
least, to Everyone to whom 

encil isa nécéssary working instramente 
It comes in ITdegrées, ranging from 6B to 
9H e Evéry lead is dense, smooth, uniformand 
frée from grit eThé wood is firm, well-séasoned 
rainéde This pérfection makes 
} R economical e So enviable 
1$ its reputation that its yellow color has 
bétn copied by many imitators elt sells for 


and straight 
the KOH-t-N 


{5 cents or $1.50 a dozene 


The Artists’ Pencil" (below) has the identical 
KOH-I-NOOR 
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““@ 373 FOURTH AVE @NEW YORKe Ney~e 


léads (No. 2200) in all \7degreese They aré 
60¢ for a box of six e The adjustable holder 
pic réd(No.151{) sells for 50¢e 


ARTISTS? PENCIL (N@ 15 14) 
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the latest in 
WINDOWS 


or 
Homes of Moderate Cost 
as well as for 


Towering Buildings 
BRONZE or ALUMINUM 
GENERAL BRONZE 


Superior windows of Bronze 
and Aluminum heretofore 
were only considered on the 
more costly and monumental 
buildings. Thesenewpatented 
windows — in both casement ik 
and double hung—arenow “en. ’.> 


within the budget of homes A SMALL RESIDENCE THE NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING 


of moderate cost. can now include windows of indicated above, contains over 2600 


quality by General Bronze. General Bronze windows installed in 1928. 
Cass Gilbert, Architect 


‘NOTE-tusutar -sectioys- ie } 
GIVING - MAXIMUM - STRENGTH + a : es 
-AND-RESILIENT-NON CoR- eed yi 


*ROSIVE - WEATHER - STRIP - 


CoNrAer BETWEEN SAS lhe | RUST, DUST AND RATTLE-PROOF — STURDY CONSTRUCTION 


scourmuous-unes”  -FULL-S1ZE] — less EASY OPERATION LOW UPKEEP 
“ek Particularly desirable in air-conditioned buildings 


(In Aluminum) 


DOUBLE HUNG 


Send for your copy or see Sweet's 1937 Pisa 


Full data in new catalogue. 
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(ME-SAVEN 


standard: 


Announced only a year ag 


0-DAY USED BY OVER 6,00 


‘aj f 


17] Ctice 


OCTOBER, 1935, American Architect announced the inauguration of TIME-SAVER STANDARDS 
ice. Within twelve months more than 6,000 architects, engineers, designers, specification writers and other 
j responsible for the selection of hundreds of millions of dollars worth of building material and equip- 


, have applied for and have been enrolled to receive these TIME-SAVER sheets. 


These sheets serve the architect by answering all questions of design or equipment at the time these 
(ions arise. They save looking through many reference books. They place in a compact volume at 


slesigner’s elbow the data he constantly needs and uses. 


“Architects and planners in all parts of the country have praised this service for its practical value and 
i ility. They say—“TIME-SAVER STANDARDS are architecturally-minded.” This is because the 
#s are prepared by architects who know what kind of information other architects want and how they 


want it presented — clearly, concisely, authoritatively. 


| A N N F K S Manufacturers find TIME-SAVER STANDARDS 


equally valuable. They decrease sales costs, increase pres- 
and acceptance, create confidence, save time. Among the companies for whom our Technical Service 
has prepared TIME-SAVER STANDARDS are General Electric, Westinghouse Electric, Electrolux, 
Oil Burner, Revere Copper and Brass, Reynolds Corporation, Western Red Cedar Lumber. Under con- 


are Crane, Otis Elevator, American Radiator, International Nickel, 


welve months ago an innovation—today in constant use by more than 6,000 of the busiest architects, 


leers, and designers in America. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
and ARCHITECTURE 
572 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


AGO + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO © ATLANTA 


TECHNIQUES 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONING FURNACE 


A new type of low-cost winter air con- 
ditioning oil furnace features a chromi- 
um steel fire-box used in conjunction 
with a pressure oil burner. This metal 
fire-box replaces the usual brick or cast 
refractory. The bottom and all of the 
sides of the combustion drum are used 
as heating surfaces. The unit is de- 
signed on the “counter-flow” principle, 
which enables air passing through the 
unit to absorb maximum heat. The air 
passes over increasingly hotter surfaces 
so that the hottest air contacts the hot- 
test part of the furnace just before leav- 


for Big Projects 


3d reasons why Craftsmen 
Prefer °*‘Castell”’ 


If it were possible to compile a complete 1. Positive accurate grading in 18 de. 
list of projects... architectural and indus- grees... 7B to 9H. 

trial... which are being corceived and 
drawn with “Castell” Drawing Pencils it 
would doubiless stagger the imagination. 


All we know is that the foremost archi- 
tecis, engineers, machine designers ard 


2. World’s finest graphite purified by 
many processes to make it super-smooth. 


3. Wear resisting properties outlive or- 
dinary pencil 2 and 3 times. 


draftsmen...men responsible for the 4. Great strength under pressure even 
nation’s march of progress... buy and when sharpened to needlepoint. 

use “Castell’”...the world’s standard 5. Softest degree does not flake or 
of quality. crumble. Hardest does not scratch. 


A. W. FABER ic. » newark. NJ. 


MADE IN BAVARIA 


N. B. If you are using “Castell” on a noteworthy project we should 
like to know about it. “Castell” pencils in your favorite degrees are 
yours in exchange for this information. 
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gauge steel, finished in baked green 
lacquer. Controlled moisture supply is 
made possible through the use of a hu- 
midifier equipped with an automatic 
water supply mechanism. The unit has 
a capacity of 80,000 Btu at the regis- 
ters and can deliver from 800 to 1200 
cubic feet of air per minute. It 1s . 
made by The Timken Silent Auto- 

matic Division of The Timken-Detroit . 


Axle Co., Detroit, 688M 


HEAT 1 
OIL HEATING BOILER | 


The National 018 Series Oil Heating 
Boiler, recently introduced by the Na- 
tional Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa., | 
is especially designed for automatic | 
: 
| 
+ 


ing the unit. The cabinet is of heavy 
| 


heating with the use of oil as a fuel and 
is equipped to furnish year-round do- 
mestic hot water supply without any 
auxiliary hot water heating equipment 
being required. The boiler is of cast 
iron construction with a 42-inch water- 
line carried through the top nipple ports. 
Extended heating surface, in the form 
of fins, is provided on the crown, water- 
legs and flue chambers of the sections 
which provide a four-pass fire travel. 
The back section of the boiler is flanged 
to accommodate either of two sizes of 
storage type built-in hot water heating 
coils or an instantaneous type coil heat- 
er. A 40-gallon storage type coil is fur- 
nished as standard equipment. Cleanout 
and access doors are immediately re- 
movable, and lock into ground seats 
upon replacement. Both have cast-iron 
liners and are heavily insulated. The 
jackets, designed by Lurelle Guild, are 
finished in baked enamel. 689M 


CONSTRUCTION 
LAMINEX STREAMLINER DOOR 


The Laminex Streamliner Door is 
manufactured with plain panel surfaces 
of 3-ply Douglas fir or Philippine 
mahogany. The rigidly braced hollow 
core is said to provide strength with 
light weight. It has a series of channels, 
screened at exterior openings, allowing 
thorough circulation of air for resistance 
to warping effects of moisture and tem- 
perature changes. Laminex cement is 
used in this new type door to provide a 
permanent, moisture-proof bond. The 
surface of the Streamliner Door can be 
painted or stained. Virtually any ar- 
rangement of panel effects can be ob- 
tained, and routed and inlaid designs 
are provided. A Streamliner Cupboard 
Door, built on the hollow-core principle 
is also available. Both doors are a f 
cent development of Wheeler, Osgooc 
Sales Corp., Tacoma, Wash. 
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TLE DROPS OF WATER 


...don t let them spoil insulation 
value for YOUR clhients/ 


Certainly you want to give your clients the 
) most insulation value per dollar spent. 


Then be sure that the insulation you specify 
is fully protected from moisture! For water and 

—— i * . . 
> water vapor are deadly enemies of insulation. A 
good insulation material must be amply and posi- 
tively protected from condensing moisturein walls, ceilings androofs. 


Balsam-Wool Blanket Insulation is sealed in a tough, water- 
proof covering. Moisture cannot get into this insulation to rob it 
of efficiency. There can be no condensation within the material 
to cause decay of framing members. Season after season, year after 
year, Balsam-Wool retains its high insulating value. 


Unlike materials that are merely hand-packed or blown in, 
Balsam-Wool is fastened in place. It assures you of getting con- 
tinuous insulation, with no uncovered spots for the wind to blow 
through. Balsam-Wool does not settle... does not change its form. 
In addition, it is vermin-proof and highly fire-resistant. 


Balsam-Wool enables you to specify the right amount of insula- 
tion for every building and every climate. It comes in three 
thicknesses. With Balsam-Wool, you need never waste money 
by specifying too much insulation ... never run the risk of 
specifying too little. 


Completeinformation about Balsam-Wool is yours for theasking. 
Made By The Makers of 
NU-WoOOD 


ST. PAUL - + - MINNESOTA 
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Two- Stream 
Projector 
protects against 
contamination, 
automatic stream 
control assures 
uniform height of 
drinking stream 
regardless of pres- 
sure variation 


HALSEY TAYLOR ~ 


_ DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


From coast to coast, whether in office 
buildings, hotels, clubs, factories, stores, hos- 
pitals, churches, schools or colleges, you 
will find Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains 
safeguarding the health of tenant, guest or 
visitor. Only in these modern fountains 
will you find automatic stream control and 
two-stream projector, exclusive sanitation- 
promoting features which cost no more! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 


Cae 


CAST IRON VERANDAS 
and RAILINGS 


Smyser-Royer cast iron verandas 
and railings have a wide variety of 
applications. Write for our new 
catalogue. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, York, Pa. 


Poh iehhandsemupahrrsa 


Otteteiecaen: 


Architects’ Building, I7th and Sansom Streets 
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a worthy tribute 
o Halsey Taylor ideals 


OBITUARIES 


Edwin Howland Blashfield, dean of American mural painters, 
died recently at the age of 87 years at his home in South 
Dennis, Mass. Mr. Blashfield was for 38 years President 
of the National Academy of Design. He was born in New 
York, son of William Henry and Eliza Dodd Blashfield. He | 
attended the Boston Latin School. Mr. Blashfield began the ~ 
study of art in Paris under Léon Bonnat in 1867. He re- 
mained in Paris for thirteen years exhibiting annually from 
1874 to 1879 in the Paris Salon. Mr. Blashfield, upon his 
return to this country, became an easel painter until early in 
the 90’s when he turned to murals. In 1892 he was com- 
missioned by the City of Chicago to paint murals for the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. Along with seven other 
artists including Kenyon Cox, Carrol Beckwith, Walter 
Shirlaw, Stanley Reinhard, Julian Alden Weir, Edward Sim- 
mons and Robert Reid engaged in designing murals of the © 
same project, Mr. Blashfield turned out his paintings in~ 
six weeks. These men were the first important American 
muralists, since the only fine work of this nature done 
previously had been by John Lafarge and William Morris © 
Hunt, but after the Exposition in which, incidentally, the — 
paintings were destroyed by fire, there became an increased — 
demand for mural work. From then on the road to fame — 
was clear for Mr. Blashfield. Other of his important works | 
include the central dome of the Library of Congress in Wash- — 
ington; decorative panels in the Bank of Pittsburgh, Law- | 
yers Club, New York; the library of the town house of G, — 
W. C, Drexel, and the supper room of the New York house — 
of W. K. Vanderbilt; the Appellate Court of New York | 
and a ceiling (and three lunettes) in the board room of the — 
Prudential Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. He 
also decorated a room in the house of Adolf Lewisohn, New — 
York; two lunettes in the Senate Chamber of the State 
Capitol of Minnesota; a panel in the State Capitol of Iowa; _ 
the decorations in the chancel of the Church of the Saviour, 
Philadelphia; the four main pendentives of the dome of the 
new Court House in. Newark, N. J.; a symbolic decoration ~ 
in the Great Hall of the College of the City of New York; | 
murals in the State Capitol in Madison, Wisconsin; the | 
Court House and the Federal Building in Cleveland, and a | 
decoration in the State Capitol of South Dakota. In 1911 | 
he received a gold medal of honor from the Architectural 
League of New York for his four pendentives in the Court 
House in Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Blashfield was a member | 
of the Society of Mural Painters; the Architectural League 
and the American Academy of Arts and Letters. He was 
President of the National Institute of Arts and Letters in 
1915-16 and received its gold medal in 1923; he was vice | 
president of the American Federation of Arts, president of | 
National Academy of Design and member of the Federation | 
of Fine Arts of New York. He was also an honorary mem= 
ber of the American Institute of Architects and also forme 
president of the Society of American Artists. He lecture 
extensively on art, notably at Columbia, Yale and Harvart 
Universities. Among his many other awards were a bronz 
medal from the Paris Exposition in 1900; a gold medal fron 
the St. Louis Exposition, 1904; a medal of honor of th 
New York Architectural League; the Carnegie Prize ¢ 
the National Academy of Design, 1911, and the gold med 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 1923. — 
(Continued on page 124) 
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TURTEVANT has Air Washers in sapac- Photo shows Sturtevant Air Washer installed in new addition to building of 


Associated Screen News Limited, subsidiary of Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


ities for every need eee in types for every Capacity of unit...10,000 c.f.m. at 1” static. 
. . . . Barr Bl Engineer: FE. B. Plant (C. P. Ry. Engineering Staff). Architects: Staff of the 
public building, commercial or industrial C. P. Ry. General Contractor: A. Janin & Company, Limited. Heating & 


Ventilating Contractor: Webber & Grannery Sheet Metal Works. 


use. Q Sturtevant makes available one central 


source of supply for air washers, fans, motors, 
control, heating and cooling coils. @ Take ad- 


vantage of this convenience. It is time-sav- U r eVa n 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ing... and it assures undivided responstibi lity. 


> 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. —— 
New York, N.Y. 420 Lexington Ave. Chicago, Ill., 400 N. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market St. Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. SrurTEVANT CoMPANY OF CANADA, L1D., GALT. 
Sales Offices in Toronto and Montreal — Repres. in Principal Canadian Cities 


SPECIALISTS IN AIR ENGINEERING FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
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CONFORMING 
SEAL 


A Jamison feature found on 
no other cold storage door. 
This resilient, pure - rubber 
gasket, of a special cellular 
construction, gives perfect 
insulation and permits an air- 
tight, CONFORMING seal. 
Outlasts old types ten times. 
No pinching up required. 
Standard on all new JAMI- 
SON-BUILT Doors, or avail- 
able for replacement on any make door. CD for cooler doors; 
SF for super-freezers. For more information, address 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Jamison, Stevenson, and Victor Doors 
U. S.A. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. -~ - 
See our Catalog in Sweet’s Architectural File 


“alo 
C] 


Jamison Standard Cooler Door 


Branches in principal cities 


The beautiful submarine lighting 
of the New York City Park 


SWIMMING POOLS 


is produced by Kliegl underwater units of several designs, ranging 
from 250- to 1500-watts. Built-in or removable types, all of heavy 
bronze construction with 30° spread heat-resisting lenses. Tllustra- 
tion above pictures No. 1712 for pools approximately 50 ft. wide. 
Ask for bulletin 5861 describing our complete line of underwater 
units and floodlights. 


KLIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., INC. 
321 West 50th Street, New York City 


Finley Forbes Ferguson, architect, died recently at his home | 
in Norfolk, Va. He was 60 years of age. He attended 
Hampden-Sydney College and the Massachusetts Institute | 
of Technology. He began practicing architecture in Norfolk 
in 1899. In 1917 he became a member of the firm of) 
Peebles & Ferguson. Mr. Ferguson was responsible for the 
plans of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Phi Beta Kappa | 
Memorial Hall and Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church in 
Richmond and Ghent Methodist Church, First Presbyterian - 
Church and Obef Sholon Temple in Norfolk. He was a 
member of the advisory committee of architects on restoration 
work in Williamsburg, Va., a trustee of Norfolk Academy; 
a member of the board of the Norfolk Public Library and_ 
the Norfolk Society of Arts. 


Lee D. Miller, Deputy Commissioner of Hospitals in New 
York, and head of the department’s architectural-engineer- | 
ing force died recently at his home in Croton, N. Y. He 
studied architecture at the University of Pennsylvania, en- 
gineering at Columbia, and building laws at New York Uni- 
versity. Before entering the service of New York City, he’ 
was for five years superintendent of construction of public’ 
buildings in Minneapolis. Under his direction, the Depart- | 
ment of Hospitals developed a capital outlay program which 
calls for an expenditure of more than $50,000,000. He was’ 
also in charge of the work of WPA architects and engineers” 
working on plans for 600 alteration projects estimated to cost | 


in Ellsworth, Maine. Mr. Labouisse was 28 years old, a. 
graduate of St. Mark’s School and later a. special student | 
at the School of Fine Arts at Yale University. j 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE, published monthly 
at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1936. 

State of New York Be 

County of New York § $*' 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared R. F» Gardner, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of the 
American Architect and Architecture and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Hearst Magazines Inc., 959 8th Ave., New York City. Editor, 
Kenneth Stowell, 572 Madison Ave., New York City. Managing Editor, 
Carl Maas, 572 Madison Ave., New York City. Business Manager, R. F. 
Gardner, 572 Madison Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owner is: Hearst Magazines Inc., 959 8th Ave., New York 
City. Sole Stockholder, The Hearst Corporation, 100 West 10th St., Wil- 
mington, Del. Sole Stockholder, American Newspapers, Inc., 100 West 
10th St., Wilmington, Del. Sole Common Stockholder, W. R. Hearst, ll 
Bast 52th (StuNe ee, Ce 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, — 
or other securities are: None. : j 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security — 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other — 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. ‘ 

R. F. GARDNER, 


Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of September, 1936. 
[Seal.] REGINALD WEST 

Notary Public, Queens County, No. 2516, Reg. No. 2518. Cert. file 

N. Y. County, No, 518. Reg. No. 8W312. Commission expires March 30. 

1938. 
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by 


MALVINA HOFFMAN 


Copyright Field Museum of Natural History 


English 
Church Screens 


Being Great Roods, Screenwork and Rood- 
Lofts of Parish Churches in England 
and Wales 


by Aymer Vallance 


F.S.A. 
. 


This complete and authoritative work by one of 


England's leading authorities on ecclesiastical 
art and architecture will, without doubt, become 
the standard work on the subject. Profusely illus- 
trated, there are more than 250 pictures in black 
and white and a number of color plates. $10.00 


At All Bookstores 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE, 


Art, science, travel, adventure and humanity 
are superbly combined in this absorbing auto- 
biography of an internationally famous Ameri- 
can sculptress whose fascinating life story leads 
the reader from the sidewalks of New York, 
through the studio of Rodin, to South Sea island 
jungles and golden cities of the Orient. Much 
of the book is devoted to Miss Hoffman’s amaz- 
ing world-wide quest for the racial types that 
now appear in the bronze statues of the Hall of 
Man in the Field Museum in Chicago. The 128 
pages of illustrations rival the brilliant text in 


$5.00 


interest. 


Houses for 


Moderate Means 
by 
R. Randall Phillips 


Seventy selected modern English homes falling 
within the $2500 to $7500 price range are 
fully described and illustrated with photographs 
and floor plans by the famous author of “’ Small 
Family Houses.” Many styles including modern, 
Georgian and cottage style are presented to give 
a complete picture of the English small houses 
being built today. $2.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ¥azuezszmc 
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